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_ANOTE TO THE READER 


Seers in ancient times examined the entrails of animals or, as 

oracles, consulted the deities for signs of coming events. In recent 
decades, we have seen a burgeoning of “futurist”. groups dedicated to 
more rational and scientific methods of forecasting the future. How accu- 
rate ang how useful are these efforts? 


4 | Nhe impulse to divine the future goes far back into human history. 


The best-informed and the most: thoughtful delvers into the shape of 
thihgs to come admit that predictions of the future are by their nature 
‘fallible, since the factor of human will, choice or inventiveness is un- 
predictable. But they believe that intelligent attempts to extrapolate 
present trends into the future can serve us by anticipating dangers and 
stimulating the exploration of alternatives. Our special section in this 
issue offers the provocative speculations’ of four knowledgeable 


social thinkers. l a gs LT 5 


Daniel Bell takes a close look ht all aspects of today’s advanced econo- 
` mies and societies and describes those trends that seem te be in the as- 
cendancy. He believes that the shift from “industrial” to “post-indus- 
trial” society involves not only.a quantitative change but a transforma- 
tion in the quality and character of social relations. Robert Heilbroner 
broods over the dangers of limited resources, rapid population growth, 
and a polluted environment—and asks regretfully whether only author- 
itarian regimes can impose the restraints needed. George Eckstein re- 
plies, that Heilbroner underestimates the ingenuity of mcdern science 
_ and technology in finding new resources; and he points out that political 
democracies have the great advantage over authoritarian dictatorships 
of a built-in mechanism for correction absent in even the most benign au- 
tocratic regimes. Similarly, Christopher J. Hurn finds “the new pessi- 
' mism” to be partly based on guilt feelings rather than a realistic assess- 
ment ofthe possibilities of economie growth. 


It is worth noting that each of these writers believes that the ultimate 
direction of the future rests on ourselves, on our sense of human values, 
. on what even the pessimistic Robert Heilbroner calls “the elements of 
fortitude and will” that exist within us. 


N.G. 
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THE COMING OF 
POST-INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 
By Daniel Bell 


The term “post-industrial society” was coined 
by the author to describe the new structures 
evolving in advariced modern societies. It has 
since entered into the language of social 
thought around the world. The concept has 
three main components: in economics, the shift 
from manufacturing to services; in technology, 
the centrality of the new science-based indus- | 
tries—computers, electronics, optics, poly- 
mers; and in sociology, the rise of new tech- 
nical elites and new types 6f “class” stratifica- 
tion. The following article sketches the social 
and human implications of these changes. 
-Daniel Bell is professor of sociology at 
Harvard University and one of the most provo- 
cative social thinkers in the United States. His 
many books include The End of Ideology and The Cultural Contradiction of 
Capitalism. His article is abridged from a new introduction,to the paperback 
edition of The Coming of Post-Industrial Society, published by Basic Books. 





the sociological literature—whether for better or worse re- 

mains to be seen. In one sense, the reception was logical and 
understandable. Once it was clear that countries with diverse social 
systems could be defined commonly as “industrial societies,” it was 
inevitable that societies which were primarily extractive rather 
than fabricating would be classified as “pre-industrial,” and, as 
significant changes in the character of technology took place, one 
could think about “post-industrial” societies as well. 

The idea of a post-industrial society is not a definite prediction of 
future but a speculative construct against which the sociological 
reality could be measured decades hence. Equally, I rejected the 
temptation to label these emergent features as the “service society” 
Copyright ® 1976 by Daniel Bell. 


4 ! Nhe phrase “post-industrial society” has passed quickly into 
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r ang 
or the “information society’ or the “knowledge society,” even 
though all these elements are present, since such terms are only par- 
tial. I recognize that some writers (e.g., Herman Kahn) who use the 
term “post-industrial” have emphasized the expansion of the ser- 
vice sector ofthe economy. However, the term as I use it does not pos- _ 
it the centrality of a service sector. . 
I employ the term “post-industrial” for two reasons. First, to em- 
phasize the transitory nature of these changes. And second, to un- 
derline the central role of an intellectual technology. But such em- 
phasis does not méan that technology is the primary determinant of ` 
all other societal changes. No conceptual scheme ever exhausts a 
social reality. Each conceptual scheme is a prism which selects some 
features, rather than others, in order to highlight historical. change 
or, more specifically, to answer certain questions. ~ 


An Intellectual Technology 


Broadly speaking, if industrial society is based on machine tech- — 
nology, post-industrial society is shaped by an intellectual technol- 
ogy. And if capital and labor are the major structural features ofin- 
dustrial society, information and knowledge are those of the post- 
industrial society. (Information refers to such basic data as payroll. 
records, bank clearances, production schedules, inventory analyses, 
census data and market research. Knowledge refers to reasoned 

_judgments or experimental results which are communicated to 
others in some systematic form.) Thus the social organization of a 
post-industrial sector is vastly different from an industria] sector, 
and one can see this by contrasting the economic features of the two. 

Industrial commodities are produced in discrete, identifiable 
units, exchanged and sold, consumed and used up, as are a loaf of . 
bread or an automobile. One buys the products from a seller and 
takes physical possession of it. The exchange is governed by specific 
legal rules of contract, But information and knowledge are not con- 
sumed or “used up.” Knowledge is a social product and the ques- 
tion of its costs, price, or TUNRA is vastly different from that of in- 
dustrial items. 

In the manufacture of industrial goods, one can set up a “produc- - 
tion function,” (i.e., the relative proportions of capital and labor to 
be employed) and determine the appropriate mix, at the relative“ 

- costs, of each factor. If capital is embodied labor, one can talk ofa 

labor theory of value. © 

But a post-industrial society is characterized not by alabor theory 
but by a knowledge theory of value. It is the codification of knowl- 
` edge that becomes directive of innovation. Yet knowledge, even 
when it is sold, remains also with the producer. It is a “collective 
good” in that, once it has been created, it is by its character avail- _ 


cial policy. 


` The Coming of Post-Industrial Society 


able to all, and thus there is little incentive for any single person or 


.enterprise-to pay for the production of such knowledge unless they 


can obtain a proprietary advantage, such as a patent or a copyright. 
But, increasingly, patents no longer guarantee exclusiveness, and 


‘many firms lose out by spending money on research only to find that 


a competitor can quickly modify the product and circumvent the 
patent; similarly, the question of copyright becomes increasingly 
difficult to police when individuals or libraries can Xerox whatever 
pages they need from technical journals or books, or individuals and 


schools can tape music off the air or record a television performance 


on video disks. 

. If there is less and less incentive for individual persons or private 
enterprises to produce knowledge without particular gain, then the 
need and effort falls increasingly on some social unit, be it university 


‘or government, to underwrite the costs. And since there is no ready 


market test (how does one estimate the value of “basic research?) 
there is a challenge to economic theory to “price” information and 
knowledge for users and to design a socially optimal policy of invest- 
ment in knowledge. For example, how much money should be spent 


‘for basic research; what allocations should be made for education, 


and for what fields; in what areas do we obtain the “better returns” 
in health; and so on. 


The Economics of Information 


- In a.narrower, technical sense, the major problem for the post- 


industrial society will be the development of an appropriate “infra- 
structure” (Le., underlying or supporting elements in an economy) 
for: the developing’ communications networks of digital infor- 


‘mation technologies that will tie the post-industrial society to- 


gether. The first infra-structure in society is transportation—roads, 
canals, rail, air—for the movement of people and goods. The second 
infra-structure has been the energy utilities—oil pipeline, gas, elec- 
tricity—for the transmission of power. The third infra-structure 
has been telecommunications, principally the voice telephone, radio, 
and television. But now with the explosive growth of computers and 
terminals for data (the number of data terminals in use in the United 
States went from 185,000 in 1970 to’ 800,000 in 1976) and the rapid de-- 
crease in the costs of computation and information storage, the 
question of hitching together the varied ways information is trans- 
mitted in the country becomes a major issue of economic and so- 
_ The “economics of information’ differs in character from the 
“economics of goods,” and the social relations created by the new 
networks of information (from an interactive research group com- 
municating through computer terminals to the large cultural homo- 
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genization. created by national television) are not the older social 
-patterns—or work relations—of industrial society. We have here—if 
this kind of society develops—the foundations of a vastly different 
kind of social structure than we have previously known. 


Main Elements of Post-Industrial Society 


The post-industrial society, as I have implied, does not displace 
the industrial society, just as an industrial society has not done 
away with the agrarian sectors of the economy. The new develop- 
ments overlie the previous layers, erasing some features and thick- 
ening the texture of society as a whole. It may be useful, therefore, 
to call attention to some of the important new dimensions of post- 
industrial society. 

1. The centrality of theoretical knowledge. Ev ery society has 
always existed on the basis of knowledge, but only now has there 
been a change whereby the codification of theoretical knowledge 
and materials science becomes the basis of innovations in tech- 
nology. One sees this primarily in the new science-based indus- 


tries—com puters, electronics, optics, polymers—that mark the last 


third of the century. 

2. The creation of a new intellectual technology. Through new 
~ mathematical and economic techniques—based on the computer 
linear programming and other processes—we can utilize modeling, 
simulation and other tools of system analysis and decision theory in 


order to chart more efficient, “rational” solutions to economie and 


engineering, if not social, problems. 

3. The spread of a knowledge class. The fastest growing group in 
society is the technical and professional class. In the United States 
this group, together with managers, made up 25 percent of a labor 
force ofeighty million persons in 1975. By the year 2000, the technical 
and professional class will be the largest single group in the society. 

4. The change from goods to services. In the United States to- 
day more than 65 out ofevery 100 persons are engaged in services. 
By 1980, the figure will be about 70 in every 100. A large:services 
sector exists in every society. In a pre-industrial society this is main- 
ly a household and domestic class. (In England, it was the single 
largest class in the society until about 1870.) In an industrial so- 
ciety, the services are transportation utilities, and finance, which 
are auxiliary to the production of goods, and personal service (beau- 
ticians, restaurant employees, and so forth). But in a post-industrial 
society, the new services are primarily human services (principally 
in health, education and social services) and professional and tech- 
nical services (e.g., research, evaluation, computers, and systems 
analysis). The expansion of these services becomes a constraint on 
economic growth and a source of persistent inflation. 


‘ 
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5. A change.in the character of work. In a pre-industrial world, 
life is a game against nature in which men wrest their living from the 
soil, the waters, or the forests, working usually in small groups, 
subject to the vicissitudes of nature. In an industrial society, work is 
a game against fabricated nature, in which men become dwarfed by 
machines as they turn out goods and things. But in a post-industrial 
world, work is primarily a “game between persons”, (between 
bureaucrat and client, doctor and patient, teacher and student, or 
within research groups, office groups, service groups). Thus in the 
experience of work and the daily routine, nature is excluded, 
artifacts are excluded, and persons have to learn how to live with one 
another. In the history of human society, pais is a completely new 
and unparalleled state of affairs. 


Changing Roles 


6. The role of women. Work in the industrial sector (e.g., the fac- 
` tory) has largely been men’s work, from which women have been 
usually excluded. Work in the post-industrial sector (e.g., human- 
services) provides expanded employment opportunities for women. 
For the first time, one can say that women have a secure base for 
economic independence. One sees this in the steadily rising curve of 
women’s participation in the labor force, in the number of families 
’ (now 60 percent of the total) that have more than one regular wage 
earner, and in the rising incidence of divorce as women increasing- 
ly feel less dependent, economically, on men. 

7. The changing character of science. The scientific community, 
going back tothe seventeenth century, has been a unique institution 
in human society. It has been charismatic, in that it has been 
revolutionary in its quest for truth and open in its methods and, 


. procedures; it derives its legitimacy from the credo that knowledge ` 


‘itself, not any specific instrumental ends, is the goal of science. 
Unlike other charismatic communities (principally religious groups 
and messianic political movements), it has not ‘ ‘routinized” its 
creeds and enforced official dogmas. Yet until recently, science did 
not have to deal with the bureaucratization of research, the | 
subordination of its inquiries to state-directed goals, and the “test” 
of its results on the basis of some instrumental payoff. Now science 
has become inextricably. intertwined not only with technology but 


_ with the military and with social technologies and societal needs. In~ 


‘all. this—a “central feature of the post-industrial ‘society—the 
character of the new scientific institutions will be erucial for the 
future of free inquiry.and knowledge. 

8. Situses as political- units. Most of sociological analysis has 
focused its. attention on classes or strata, horizontal units of society 
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that exist in superior-subordinate relation to each other. Yet for the 
post-industrial sectors, it may well by that situses (from the Latin 
situ, location), a set of vertical orders (including individuals at 
different levels of authority), will be the more important loci of 
political attachment. Elsewhere in this book I sketch the possible 
situses of the post-industrial order. There are four functional sit- 
uses—scientific, technological (i.e., applied skills: engineering, eco- 
nomics, medicine), administrative and cultural—and five institu-. 
tional situses—economic enterprises, government bureaus, uni- 
versities and research complexes, social complexes (e.g., hospitals, 
social-service centers), and the military. My argument is that the 
” major interest conflicts will be between the situs groups, and that 
the attachments to these situses might be sufficiently strong to 
prevent the organization of the new professional groups into a 
coherent class in society. 

9. Meritocracy. A post-industrial society: being primarily a 
technical society, awards the most prestigious and best rewarded 
positions less on the basis of inheritance or property (though these 
can command wealth or cultural advantage) than on education and 
skill. Inevitably the question of a meritocracy becomes a crucial 
question of values. Elsewhere, I have tried to define the character of 
meritocracy and defend the idea of a “just meritocracy,” or of place 
based on achievement, through the respect of peers. (“A Just’ 
Equality,” by Daniel Bell, The American Review, Volume 20, Num- 
ber 1, Autumn 1975.) 


New Forms of Competition 


10. The end of scarcity? Most socialist and utopian theories of 
the nineteenth century ascribed almost all the ills of society to the 
scarcity of goods and the competition of men for these scarce goods. 
In fact, one of the most common definitions of economics character- 
ized it as the art of efficient allocations of scarce goods among com- 
peting ends. Marx and other socialists argued that abundance was 
the precondition for socialism and claimed, in fact, that under social- 
‘ ism there would be no need to adopt normative rules of just distribu- 
tion, since there would be enough for everyone’s needs. In that 
sense, the definition of communism was the abolition of economics, 
or the “material embodiment” of philosophy. Yet it is quite clear - 
that scarcity will always be with us. I mean not just the question of 
scarce resources (for this is still a moot point) but that a post-indus- 
trial society, by its nature, brings new scarcities which nineteenth- 
and early-twentieth-century writers had never thought of. The 
socialists and liberals had talked ofthe scarcities of goods; but in the 
post-industrial society, as I point out, there will be searcities of 
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information and of time. And the problems of allocation inevitably 
remain, in the crueler form, even, ofman having tojudge in economic 
terms how to dispose of his leisure time. 

11. The economics of information. As I pointed out darien 
information is by its nature a collective, not a private, good (i.e., a 
property). In the marketing of individual goods, it is clear that a 
“competitive” strategy between producers is to be preferred lest 
enterprise become slothful or monopolistic. Yet for the optimal 


- social investment in knowledge, we have to follow a “cooperative” 


strategy in order to increase the spread and use of knowledge in 
society. This new problem regarding informatión poses the most 
fascinating challenges to economists and decision makers in re- 
spect to both theory and policy in the post-industrial society. 


A General Trend 


Most of the examples in this book are taken from the United 
States. Yet the very features of post-industrial society indicate that, 
as tendencies, they are emergent in all industrial societies, and - 
the extent to which they do appear depends upon a host of economic 
and political factors that have to do with the balance of world power, 
the ability of “third world” countries to organize effectively for a 
political and economic redistribution of wealth, the tensions be- 
tween the major powers which might erupt into war or not. But it is 
clear that, as a theoretical construct, the continuing economic 
growth ofall these societies necessarily involves the introduction of 
post-industrial elements. ; 

The two large dimensions ‘of a postandustvial society, I have 
argued, are the centrality of theoretical knowledge and the expan- 
sion of the service sector as against a manufacturing economy. The 
first involves an increasing dependence on science as the means of 
innovating and organizing technological change. Most of the indus- 
trial societies are highly sensitive to the need for access to scientific 
knowledge, the organization of research, and the increasing impor- 
tance of information as the strategic resource in the society. And to 
that extent a shift in the sociological weight ofthe sectors within the 
advanced societies, and a growing role of science-based industries, 
become increasingly important. 

The second change—the expansion of services in the economic 
sector—has been most striking in the United States, but has oc- 
curred in Western Europe as well. In 1960, a total of 39.5 percent of 
the workers in the enlarged Common Market area were in services 
(defined broadly as transport, trade, insurance, banking, public ad- 
ministration, personal service). Thirteen years later, in 1978, the 
proportion had risen to 47.6 percent. A change of this kind usually | 
goes in two phases. The first was a shift to services at the expense 
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of agriculture, but with industrial employment growing as well. But 
‘in Denmark, Sweden, Belgium and the United Kingdom, the 
service-oriented sectors have now grown at the relative expense of 
` industrial employment (since agriculture. has reached almost 
rock-bottom), and this is beginning to take place throughout Eu- 
rope as well. 

The Soviet Union is an industrial society, and it is likely that 
post-industrial features will appear in that country as well. On a 
theoretical level, my discussion denies the idea that one can use 
monolithic concepts such as capitalism or socialism to explain the 

. complex structure of modern societies. In 1967, significantly, a 
group of Czechoslovak sociologists explored the possibility of | 
new “interest conflicts,” if not “class conflicts,” between the 
new scientific and professional strata, and the working class in 

POC Aae society. 


` 


Needed: A New Ethos ay 


The theme of post-industrialism applies primarily to changes in 
the social structure (the techno-economic order) and only indirectly 
to those in the polity and the culture, which comprise the other ma- - 
jor realms of societal structure. One consequence of this is to widen _ 
the disjunction between the realms, since each now operates under 
central principles that are contrary to the other. 

When capitalism arose as a socio-economic system, it had a tenu- 
ous unity: an ethos (individualism), a political philosophy (liþeral-. 
ism), a culture (a bourgeois conception of utility and realism), and a 
character structure (respectability, delayed gratification, and the 
like). Many of these elements have withered or remain as pale ideol- 
ogies. What is left is a technological engine, geared to the idea of 
functional rationality and efficiency, which promises a rising stand- 
ard of living and promotes a hedonistic way of life. _ 

A post-industrial change begins to rework the stratification sys- 

. tem ofthe society, to provide a more sophisticated technology, and to 
harness science more directly to instrumental purposes. Yet it is not 
at all clear that science, as a “republic of virtue,” has the power to 
provide a new ethos for the society; more likely it is science itself that 
may become subverted. What this means is that the society is left 
with no transcendent ethos to provide some appropriate sense of 
purpose, no anchorages that can provide stable meanings for people. 

In effect, what a post-industrial transformation means is the en- 
hancement -of instrumental powers, powers over nature and 
powers, even, over people. In the nineteenth century, utopian and 
socialist thinkers believed that any enhancement of man’s power 
would necessarily be progressive, since it would mean the decline of 
religion and superstition and a proof of the greater powers and self- 
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consciousness of Man. Yet this has proved to be a delusion. Instru- 
ments can be put to varied use. The kinds of use depend upon the 
values of a society, the entrenched nature of a privileged class, the 
openness of the society, its sense of decency or—as we have learned 
80 tragically in the twentieth century—its bestiality. : 

A post-industrial transformation provides no “answers.” It only 
establishes new promises and new powers, new constraints and new 
questions—with, the differences that these are now on a scale that 
had never been ‘previously imagined in world history. 


ap 
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- we act in time to simplify the industrial order 


“THE HUMAN PROSPECT 
By Robert L. Heilbroner 


i 


A noted economist here takes a pessimistic view 
of mankind’s chances for civilized survival, He 
calls attention to the dangers that unlimited 
industrial growth poses both for the physical 
, environment and the social order. And he asks | į 
whether democratic societies will have to 
become authoritarian in order to impose an 
unpopular system of minimal economic growth. 
Such an outcome, he answers, is likely unless 


~“ and to restore traditional communal values. 

Robert Heilbroner is professor of economics 
at the New York School for Social Research in 
New York. His books include The Worldly 
Philosophers (on economic thinkers), The Great 
Ascent (on economic development) and most 
recently An Inquiry into the Human Prospect 
(published by W.W. Norton), from which the 
present article has been excerpted. 





s there hope for man? , 

In another era such a question might have raised thoughts of 
M. man’s ultimate salvation or damnation. But today the brooding 
doubts that it arouses have to do with life on earth, now and for the 
relatively few generations that constitute the limit ofour capacity to. 
imagine the future. I think’ we can find three main sources, or 
perhaps three levels of explanation for the pall that has fallen over 
our spirits. ; 

The first of these E will call topical, to refer to a barrage of 
confidence-shaking events that has filled us with a sense of unease 
and foreboding during the past decade or so. These events range 

m the Vietnam war to race riots, bizarre airplane hijackings 
and shocking assassinations, bringing home with a terrible im- 
pact the recognition of a barbarism hidden behind the amenities of 
modern life. - , } os j 

A second source of our present pessimism ‘is a series of attitudi- 

.nal changes. We suffer from a loss of assurance about the course of 
social events. There was a time in the recent past when one spoke of 
social problems as so many exercises in applied rationality: when 
economists seriously discussed the “fine tuning” of the economy; 
Copyright @ by W.W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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when the repair of the misery of a billion human beings was ex- 
pected to be attained in a Decade of Development with the aid of a 
few billion dollars of foreign assistance, some technical advice, and 


a corps of youthful volunteers; when “growth” seemed to offer a . ` 


setting in which many formerly recalcitrant problems would lose 
their capacity for social mischief. 

' Today that sense of assurance and control has vanished: orisvan- | 
ishing rapidly. We have become aware that rationality has its limits . 
for engineering social change, and that those limits are much nar- 
rower than we had thought. l 

One aspect ofthis new awareness is a fear that we will be unable to 
sustain the trend ofeconomic growth for very much longer. The cur- 
rent oil shortage has given rise to talk of an economic “catastrophe.” 
The shortage is probably of limited duration, and if catastrophe 
comes, it will only be the result of inadequate planning. Nonetheless, 


the energy crisis alerts us to a hitherto unimaginable prospect—a ie 


ceiling on industrial production. Such a possibility brings the trou- 
_ bling consideration of how we would manage the direction ofevents 
if economic expansion were to come to an end. 


Deedee: of Quality of Life. 

But this prospect is fundamentally less troubling than another re- 
cently recognized state of affairs: the stunning discovery that eco- ` 
nomic growth carries side effects whose cumulative impact may be, 
more deleterious than the undoubted benefits that growth brings. 
In the last few years we have become aware of a visible decline of 

“the quality of the air and water, in a series of manmade disasters 
of ecological imbalance. l l 3 

Perhaps the cómbination of these topical and attitudinal ele- 
ments is enough to account for the dark mood of our time. But still 
a third reason flickers, so to speak, in our consciousness. It is a 
civilizational malaise. 

For some time, observers skeptical of the panacea of growth have ` 
wondered why their contemporaries, who were three or five times 
richer than their grandparents, or greatgrandparents, or distant 
forebears, did not seem to be three or five or ten times happier or 
more content or more richly developed as human beings. The values 
of an industrial civilization, which has for two centuries given us not . 
only material advance but also a sense of élan and purpose, now 
seem to be losing their self-evident justification. 

It must be clear that I donot pose the question—‘Is there hope for 
man?”—as a mere rhetorical flourish, a straw figure to be disman- 
tled as we proceed to more “serious” matters. The outlook for man, I 
believe, is painful, difficult, perhaps desperate, and the hope that 
can be held out for his future prospect seems very slim indeed. 
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The External Challenges 


What is needed now is a summing up of the prospects ahead of us. 
We are entering a period in which rapid popt lation growth, the pres- 
ence of obliterative weapons, and dwindling resources will bring in- 

ternational tensions to dangerous levels for an extended period. In- 
deed, there seems no reason for these levels of danger to subaide un- 
less population equilibrium is achieved and 3ome rough measure of. 
equity reached in the distribution of wealtk. among nations. 

Whether such an equitable arrangement can be reached—at least 
within the next several generations—is open to serious doubt. Re- 
source transfers of adequate magnitude tc foster equity imply a 
willingness to redistribute income internaticnally on a more gener- - 
ous scale than the advanced nations have evidenced even at home. 
The required increases in output in the backvard regions would ne- 
cessitate gargantuan application of energy merely to extract the’ 
needed resources. It is uncertain whether th2 requisite energy-pro- 
ducing technology exists. And it is possible that its application would 
bring us to the threshold of an irreversible change in climate, as a 
consequence of the enormous addition of man-made heat to the at- 
mosphere. Even the existing pace of industr.al growth, with no al- 
lowance for increased industrialization to repair global poverty, 
holds out the risk of humanity entering the danger zone of climatic 
change in as little as three or four generations. 

At a 4 percent rate of growth, the postwar worldwide average, 
energy use will double roughly every eighteen years.. This would 
allow us to proceed along our present course for about 150 years 
before the’ atmosphere would begin to warm up appreciably—that 
is, by about 8 degrees. At this point, however, the enormous multi- 
plicative effects of further exponential growth would suddenly 
descend upon us. For beyond ‘that threshold, extinction beckons if 
exponential growth continues for another generation or two. 


An End of Expansion 


_ Industrial growth will then have to come to en immediate halt, for 
another generation or two of growth along thal path would literally 
consume human, perhaps all, life. That terrifying outcome can be . 
postponed only to the extent that the wastage of heat can be re- 
duced, or that technologies that do not add to the atmospheric heat 
burden—for example, solar energy transformezs—can be put to use. 
The outlook can also be mitigated by redirectiag output away from 
heat-creating material-outputs into the production of “services” 
that add only trivially to heat. 

All these considerations make the designation of a timetable for 
industrial deceleration difficult to construct. Yat, under any and all 
assumptions, one irrefutable conclusion remains. The industrial 
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growth process, so central to the economic and social life of capital- _ 


ism and Western socialism alike, will be forced to slow down, in all 
likelihood within a generation or two, and will probably have to give 
way to decline thereafter. 

Whether we are unable to sustain reat or unable to tolerate it, 
the long era of industrial expansion is now entering its final stages, 
and we must anticipate the commencement of a new era of station- 
ary total output and (if population growth continues or an equitable 
sharing among nations has not yet been attained) declnng material 
output per capita in the advanced nations. 

These challenges also point to a time frame within which different 
aspects of the human prospect will assume different levels of impor- 
tance. In the short run, by which we mean the decade or two im- 


.mediately ahead, no doubt the most pressing questions will be those 


of the use and abuse of national power, the vicissitudes of political 
history, perhaps the short-run vagaries of the economic process, 
about which we have no predictive capability whatsoever. From our 
vantage point today, a worsening ofthe situation in the Middle East, 
further Vietnams or Czechoslovakias, inflation, severé economic 
malfunction—or their avoidance—are sure to exercise the primary 
influences over the quality of existence, or even over the possibilities 
for existence. i 

In a somewhat longer time frame—extending perhaps for a period 


ofa half century—the main force shaping the future takes on a dif-- 
ferent aspect. Assuming that the day-to-day, year-to-year crises are ; 


surmounted in relative safety, the issues ofthe resilience and adapt- 
ability of the two great socio-economic systems come to the fore as 
the decisive questions. Here the properties of industrial socialism 
and capitalism as ideal types seem likely to provide the parameters 
within which and by which the prospect for man will be formed. 


is 


- Politics and Human Nature 


In the long run, stretching a century or more ahead, still a differ- 


- ent facet of the human prospect appears critical. This is the trans- 


formational problem, the. reconstruction of the material basis of 


civilization itself. In this period, as indefinite in its boundaries but as 


unmistakable in its mighty. dimensions as a vast storm visible on the 
horizon, the challenge devolves upon deep-lying capabilities for po- 
litical change whose roots in “human nature” we must examine. 
The first of these “political” aspects of “human nature”’—the trait 
of obedience—is surely simple enough to locate in the first few years 
of experience. What is perhaps less obvious is its expression in adult 
behavior, as the normal willing acquiescence of men in the exercise 


of political BUIHOEEy: 
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This fact has a special relevance for several matters. One is the 
political outlook for revolutionary socialism, among whose aims is a 
desire to destratify society to an unprecedented degree. As the ex- 
ample of China illustrates, there is no reason to doubt that impres- 
sive changes can be achieved in lessening the social or economic gra- 
dations among classes or individuals. But it is useful to consider that 
the Chinese effort to minimize social and economic hierarchies has 
takenplace, within a political framework whose overall hierarchi- 
cal structure is as pronounced as that of any society in history. 
The virtual deification of Mao has made China very nearly a per- 
sonal-theocracy. 2 

Further, our analysis affords some understanding of the difficul- 
ties of democratic governments in managing social tensions. As the 
histories of the United States, Switzerland, and modern Scandina- 
via all illustrate, democracies can provide stable and strong govern- ° 
ment that usually offers some satisfaction for the “political hunger” 
of mankind. Yet, even in these cases, strong leaders provide a sense 
of psychological well-being that weak ones do not, so that in mo- 
ments of crisis and strain demands arise for the exercise of strong 
rule. As the histories of ancient and modern democracies illustrate, 
the political pressure in times of war, civil commotion, or general 
anxiety pushesin the direction of authority, not away from it. These 
tendencies may be short-lived, or may give rise to totalitarian gov- . 
ernments that in time collapse, but I do not think that one can deny 
that these pressures are a persistent fact of political life. 

Finally, and with great reluctance, I must advance one last impli- 
cation of my argument. Our analysis forces us to consider the possi- 
bility that the passage through the gantlet ahead may be possible 
only under governments capable of rallying obedience far more ef- 
fectively than would be possible in a democratic setting. 


The Dangers of Nationalism 


‘A second suggestion with regard to.the psychological underpin- 
nings of political life concerns the capacity for identification—and in 
particular national identification. Like the adult sublimation of 
childhood obedience, this identification too finds its origins in the 
universal conditioning period when the very young child draws its 
strength and security from those familiar figures with whom it \ 
mingles its own identity. Although the capacity to empathize wid- 
ens and becomes ever more discriminatingly applied as the child 
grows older, within every culture of which we have knowledge there 
seems to be a limit beyond which this general impulse to identify 
with others is blocked. This limit divides those within a society from 
those beyond it, and.demarcates the members of a group among. 
whom a shared concern exists. 
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These attitudes persist in the political phenomenon of “people- 
hood,” a phenomenon we find in every culture, ancient and modern. 
Nation-states—often with the most heterogeneous populations— 
serve as psychologically valid surrogates for the family, and there- 
fore as the beneficiaries of a powerful uniting bond that enables na- 
tional authorities to concert the actions of diverse individuals. 
Equally important, nations also evidence the limitations to the bond 
of identification, and look upon members of other states or groups 

_with the same unseeing eye that the child fastens on someone who is 
merely an.object and not a person. 

This manifestation of the political element in “human nature” 


makes it utopian to hope that we will face the global challengesofthe - 


future as an international brotherhood of men. Given the magnitude 
of the changes and the competitive struggle for existence that por- 
tends, it is highly unlikely that the potential for identification with- 
in “human nature” can be extended to embrace men and women of 
other “peoples.” 
For all these forebodings, it is important to recognize that, nation- 
alism is not.solely a destructive force, and that political identifica- 
. tion is by no means only a dangerous element in “human nature.” 
Certainly in the underdeveloped world the bond of peoplehood pro- 
‘vides‘an indispensable agency for the mobilization of energies need- 
ed to.break decisively with the past, and to muster the sacrifices 
needed for the future. And in the developed world as well, related 
considerations apply. We also need to identify with a special group— 
not one outside our borders, but beyond our reach in time, namely 
the generations of the future. On what private, “rational” consider- 
ations, after all, should we make sacrifices now to ease the lot of gen- 
erations whom we will never live to see? 
There is only one possible answer to this question: our capacity to 
form a collective bond of identity with those future generations. 


i 


“Mischievous” Speculations 


The two attributes of “human nature” that I have singled out 


seem especially relevant to the long-term prospect for survival. For. 


the capacity for survival must reckon with the need for—perhaps 
the ultimate reliance on—welcomed hierarchies of power and 
strongly felt bonds of peoplehood, to the discomfiture of those who 
hope that the challenges of the human prospect would finally banish. 
the thralldoms of authority and ngs ploey. and foster the “liberation” 
of the individual. 

To suggest that political power and hierarchy serve a supportive 
function in society plays directly into the hands of those who ap- 
_ plaud the “orderliness” of authoritarian or dictatorial governments. 
_ To justify the appeal of nonrational political beliefs is to encourage 
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those who advocate irresponsible political programs. To stress the 
psychological roots of peoplehood is to weaken the cause of those who 
seek to overcome the curse of racism and xenophobia. 

If I nonetheless publish these thoughts, with ail their potential 
mischievousnessg, it is because the weakest part ofthe humanitarian 
outlook, both philosophically and pragmatically, has been its inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to come to grips with certain obdurate human 
characteristics. 


\ 


` No Reason to Surrender 


At this late juncture I have no intention of sounding a call for 
moral awakening or for social action on some unrealistic scale. Yet I 
do not intend to condone, much less to urge, an attitude of passive 
resignation, or a relegation of the human prospect to the realm of 
things we choose not to think about. Avoidable evil remains, as it 
always will, an enemy that can be defeated; and the fact that the col- 
lective destiny of man portends unavoidable travail is no reason, 
and cannot be tolerated as an excuse, for doing nothing. 

The human prospect is not an irrevocable death sentence. It is not 
apocalypse or doomsday toward which we are headed, although the 
risk of enormous catastrophes exists. The prospect is better viewed 
as a formidable array of challenges that must be overcome before 
human survival is assured, and that can be overcome by the saving 
intervention of nature, if not by the wisdom and foresight of man. 
The death sentence is therefore better viewed as a contingent life 
sentence—one that will permit the continuance of human society, 
but only on a basis very different from that ofthe present, and prob- 
ably only after much suffering during the period of transition. 

What sort of society might eventually emerge? I believe the long- 
term solution requires nothing less than the gradual abandonment 
of the lethal techniques, the uncongenial ways of life, and the dan- 
gerous mentality of industrial civilization itself. The dimensions of 
such a transformation into a “post-industrial” society are apt to be 
as unforeseeable from our contemporary vantage point as present- 
day society would have been unimaginable to a speculative observer 
a thousand years ago. 

Yet I think a few elements ofthe post-industrial society can be dis- 
cerned. The societal view of production and consumption must stress 
parsimonious, not prodigal, attitudes. Resource-consuming and 
heat-generating processes must ke regarded as necessary evils, not 
as social triumphs, to be relegated to as small'a portion of economic 
life as possible. This implies a sweeping reorganization of the mode 
of production in ways that cannot be foretold, but that would seem 
to imply the end of the giant factory, the huge office, perhaps of the 
urban complex. 
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What values and ways of thought would be congenial with such a 
radical reordering ofthings we also cannot know, but it is likely that 
the ethos of “science,” so intimately linked with industrial applica- 
tion, would play a much reduced role. In the same way, it seems prob- 
able that a true “post- industrial” society would witness the waning 
of much of the “work ethic” that is also intimately entwined with our 
industrial society. 


Turning Inward 


It is therefore possible that.a post-industrial society would also 
turn in, the direction of many pre-industrial societies—toward the 
exploration of inner states of experiences rather than the outer 


world of fact and material accomplishment. Tradition and ritual, the . 


pillars of life in virtually non-industrial societies, would probably 
once again assert their ancient claims as the guide to and solace for 
life. The struggle for individual achievement, especially for material 


ends, is likely to give way to the accepting of communally Orga- 


nized and ordained roles. 
This is by no means an effort to HORTAY a future utopia. The search 
for scientific knowledge, the delight in intelléctual heresy, the free- 


i dom to order one’s life as one pleases, are not likely to be easily con- 


tained within the tradition-oriented, state society I have depicted. 
To a very great degree, the public consensus must take precedence 
over the private preference, an aim to which it is easy to give lip ser- 
vice in the abstract, but difficult for someone used to the pleasures of 
political, social, and intellectual freedom to accept in fact. 


These are all necessarily prophetic speculations, rather than pre- _ 


dictions to be “rigorously” examined. In these half-blind gropings 
there is, however, one element in which we can place credence, al- 
though it offers uncertainty as well as hope. This is our knowledge 


that some human societies have existed for millennia, and that oth- 


ers can probably exist for future millennia, in a continuous rhythm 


` of birth and coming of age and death, without pressing toward those 


dangerous ecological limits, or engendering those dangerous social 


tensions that threaten present day “advanced” societies. In our. : 
discovery of “primitive” cultures, we may. have found the single . 


most important object lesson for future man. 

What we do not know, but can only hope, is that future man can 
rediscover the renewing vitality of primitive culture without revert- 
ing to its levels of ignorance and cruel anxiety: It may be the sad 


lesson ofthe future that nocivilization is without its pervasive “mal- ' 


aise,” each expressing in its own way the ineradicable fears of the 


_ only animal that contemplates its own death; but at least the human 


activities expressing that malaise need not, asis the case in our time, 


‘threaten the continuance of life itself. 
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Prometheus- and Atlas 


But- something more substantial than. speculation or fantasy is 
neéded to sustain men through the long trials ahead. For the driving 
energy of. modern man has come from his Promethean spirit, his 
nervous will, his intellectual daring. It is ‘this spirit that has enabled 
him.to work miracles, above allto subjugate nature to his will, and to 
create societies designed to free man from his animal bondage. 

The question, then, is how we are to summon up the will to survive 
—not perhaps in the distant future, where survival will call on those | 

_ deep sources of imagined human unity, but in the present and near- 
term future, while we still enjoy and struggle with the heritage of: 
our personal liberties, our atomistic existences. i, 

At this last moment of rèflection another figure from Greek my- 
thology comes to mind. It is that of Atlas, bearing with endless per- 
severance the weight ofthe heavens in his hands. If man is to rescue, 
‘life, he must first rescue the future from the angry condemnation of 
the pre sent. Here the spirit of conquest and aspiration will not serve. 

‘It is Atlas, resolutely bearing his burden, that gives us the example 
we seek. If within us the spirit of Atlag falters, there perishes the i 
determination to preserve humanity at all cost and any cost, forever. 

` But Atlas is, of course, no other than ourselves. Myths have their 
magic power because they cast on the screen of our imaginations, 
like the figures of the heavenly constellations, immense projections 
of our own hopes and capabilities. We do not know with certainty 
that humanity will survive, but it is a comfort to know that there | 
exists within us the elements of fortitude and will from which the - 
image of Atlas springs. ; Lo 
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HEADING FOR APOCALYPSE? E 
By George Eckstein 
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No, the world is not headed for a grand 

apocalypse, despite the grim forecasts of sensi- - 

tive thinkers like Robert Heilbroner—asserts 

the author, a foreign commentator on American 

.'| affairs. Point by point, Mr. Eckstein refutes 
‘| Professor Heilbroner’s gloomy argument, - 

f. | though acknowledging the world crisis at this 
=, -| juncture of the twentieth century. Most impor- - 
; tant, he challenges the need—or the success—of 
any authoritarian solutions. 

George Eckstein writes on the social, econom- 
iç and cultural scene in the United States for 
various West German and Swiss publications. 
His -article is abridged from the quarterly 
' journal, pipet: 
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new nillonniuni is looming into sight, and-with it come, as they l 
A“ a thousand years ago, moods of apocalypse. Forgetting 
that any single life span enforces narrowness of perspective, 
some prophets are now turning away from the benign visions of the 
1960s to the bleak ones of the 1970s, from the prospect of a society 
where computer-directed machines free humanity from the burdens 
of work to a doom of humankind where excessive use of energy leads 

to an overheating of the atmosphere. Intellectuals seem especially ` 


_ prone to these gyrations, often without asking themselves how it is 


possible to hold, within the space of a decade or- s0; two utterly 
contradictory opinions. 
The latest turn to the apocalyptic style is marked by extreme 


- selectivity in analysis and a relentless extrapolation, an exaggera- ` 
. tion and expansion ofobserved trends. A few-aspects oftoday’s social 


life, either new or newly noticed, and possibly temporary, are picked 
out, blown up, followed to their ultimate statistical or logical conclu- 


-sions, and thereby brought to a cul-de-sac of gloom, without ‘much 


attention to complications. 
The dangers in'the current wave of apocalyptic writing canbe ` 


` illustrated by the provocative treatise of a man whose lucidity and 


concern I greatly respect and who avoids most of the oversimplifica- « 
tions of other prophets of disaster—Robert Heilbroner. In his book, 
An Inquiry into the Human Prospect, Heilbroner singles out three 

® by Dissent Publishing Corporation. P 
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areas for his prediction of doom: overpopulation, wasze of natural 
resources, and extravagant use of energy. Using a battery of scien- 
tific prognostications, he arrives at the dire prospects of starvation 
through overpopulation, of exhaustion of resources, and, finally, of 
mankind’s ultimate demise within three generations through atomic 
war or the overheating of the atmosphere. 

I am in no way qualified to evaluate the scientific evidence upon 
which Heilbroner bases his predictions. I admire the certitude with 
which he extrapolates strands in a very complex skein of inter- 
acting physical and social phenomena into an indefinite future. 
Yet many scientists are rather skeptical about such extrapola- 
tions; for if the computer has made this game more universal, it 
has not necessarily made it more reliable. Even the introduction 
of variables cannot take care of all the factors that may have a 
bearing on future developments, aside from the fact that they 
often reveal such a wide band of possibilities as to make the pre- 
dictions meaningless. Critics have refuted Hei_broner’s argument 
on several counts: the sharp drop in the birth rate in industrial 
and rapidly developing nations; the increase of known mineral 
and energy reserves keeping step with consumption; the possibility 
of substitutions for scarce materials. 


a 


The Fallibility of Predictions 


Caution is called for even more when we include the elusive and 
complex social factors in our equations; the vast array of social ac- 
tions, reactions, and interactions, often unknown or unknowable. 
Here the timetable for doomsday becomes of decisive importance. A’ 
hundred years, as Rudolf Klein points out, allow quite ample time for. 
possible adjustments, especially when one considers that our “rav- 
enous technology is itself largely the product of the past century.” 

The fallibility of previous apocalyptic predictions might make us 
cautious, be-they based on such cabalistic calculations as those of 
Sabbatai Zevi or on such “scientific” calculations as those of 
Malthus. Malthus’ “iron law” that population increase would outrun 
food suppliés within decades, based on erroneous interpretations of 
some trends in his time, has been spectacularly disproved by history. 
Population increase has not proceeded by gecmetrie progression, 
‘nor has the food supply conformed to the predicted snail’s pace of. 
arithmetic progression. New technologies—not only în cultivation, 
fertilizers, breeding, pest control, but also in such fields as transport 
and storage—have reduced the share of those employed in agricul- 
ture in the advanced countries since Malthus’ day from 80 percent to 
between 3.5 and 15 percent today, freeing the majority of the people 
in the West for the production of consumer goods that had previous- 
ly been reserved for a privileged few. 
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If Malthus’ poor record as a prophet has not prevented his periodic’ 
resurrection, I am surprised that his failure to allow for changes in 
social mores and for the introduction of new technology has not 
discredited him for an economist of Heilbroner’s stature. Nor has it 
apparently induced Heilbroner to explore sufficiently the extent to 
which the ‘present plight of the underdeveloped nations may be 
caused by temporary social factors. He might, for instance, have 
considered the large part played by the recent and rapid introduc- 
tion of modern medical technology and public health organization 
into preindustrial societies. This, rather than an increase in fertil- ° 
ity, seems to have caused more people to survive to childbearing age. 

But is it not likely that the current gap between population growth 
and productivity increase will be narrowed at both ends—the birth- 
rate flattening out for demographic reasons and being reduced by 
industrialization (the most effective known inducement to birth 
control), and by labor productivity slowly rising with new agricul- 
tural techniques and industrialization? 


Rensa of Trends 


` 


With regard to natural resources and environmental destruction 
—major problems of the industrial world—it seems even more ha- 
zardous to extrapolate from the extremely rapid changes of the last 
three decades. The trend toward exhaustion of resources may be re- 
versed by technological-and social developments, which could make 
economically feasible access to new deposits, new methods of extrac- 
tion and reprocessing, and substitution of synthetic materials. The 
rate of economic expansion may well slow down or be diverted to 
channels other than the production of raw materials and energy- 
consuming goods. 

It is true that our present economic asarei of unlimited growth 
and our ingrained consumption habits (e.g., our automobile culture) 
tend to inhibit remedial action. But here, too, the problems have be- 
gun to be recognized, in the United States perhaps more than any- 
where else. In a relatively short time, as a result of public alarm, 
some substantial steps toward environmental protection have al- 
ready been taken. They range from remedial measures reducing air 
and water pollution to such preventive ones as the banning of nox- 
ious chemicals in agricultural pest control. A large segment of busi- 
ness has come to accept meren new concerns as part of the cost of do- 
ing business. 

As the negative effects ofan unlimited production of goods become 
more widely recognized, the shift to “service” production, with its 
lower demand on material and energy resources, may well become 
more pronounced. Still, we ought to remember that large segments 


- of the population have to do-a lot of catching up with regard to 
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material goods; and there is a real danger that an unqualified social 
apocalyptism, especially ifcoming from relatively affluent segments 
ofthe middle class, will also deprive the poor of things they deserve 
and need. Which does not, of course, eliminate the possibility that 
certain amenities—safe environment, safe anc pleasant working 
conditions, better health and education, and cuxtural activities (all 
of which might be called “the new affluence” may come to be 
, considered as desirable.as an accumulation of material goods. 
However, Heilbroner’s projection into the future of Western ex- 
pansionary trends in the last few decades fails to take into account 
these developing countertendencizs. And even ii, in calculating the 
effects on resources and environment, one adds with Heilbroner the 
potential consequences of (necesserily slow) industrialization in the 
Third World, one would have to balance these effects by the reduc- 
tion of the population pressures that this very industrialization 
“would entail. l 


Authoritarianism, a Solution? 


Heilbroner is convinced that the democratic cepitalist system will 
be unable to resist the pressures of either an industrial complex 
founded on unlimited expansion or of a public zonditioned toward 
wasteful consumption. Only an authoritarian system will, in his. 
view, be able to call forth the mass consent end to exercise the 
authority necessary to introduce and implemert new values, mea- 
sures, and sacrifices. Nor could anything less than an authoritarian 
system handle the tensions he expects from the clash between the 
industrial world and the have-not nations no lonzer willing to suffer 
their inferior status. 

A number of urgent questions present themselves. What makes 
Heilbroner so certain that an authoritarian ragime could mount 
“the. immense task of social reorganization”? How does he know it 
would be the “right kind” of authoritarian regime-—one that would 
distribute scarce goods equitably and replace the profit motive by a 
socially beneficial collective discipline? Given tke trends already at 
work in our. society (and it is from these that extrapolations must 
necessarily be made); given, further, the fact that the new au- 
thoritarian regimes would be arising in conditions of scarcity ex- 
acerbated by breakdowns of the industrial systems—is it not then 
probable that new dictatorships grising in the advanced countries 
would attempt to uphold the statue quo by grabbing for them- 
selves a bigger share of crucially scarce goods” Why should these 
regimes be expected to distribute such goods equitably within a giv- 
en population? And since they would be based òn “quasi-military” 
mobilizations, would it not be far more likely that they would enter 
into disastrous military-political adventures in a new age of imperi- 
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alism? That authoritarian dictatorships might arise in the kinds of 
social circumstances sketched by Heilbroner seems plausible; that 
they would be directed toward a serious, let alone fair, solution of 
the problems he sketches seems most unlikely. 

And who is to exercise this authority? Politicians? Technoerats? 


, The military? Intellectuals? One hardly knows which group to dis- 


trust more. Arid if the dictatorship is not omniscient, that is, if it 
is as fallible as all past dictatorships, how are errors to be found 
out and corrected? For in the Heilbronerian crisis, the correction 
of-errors would be still more crucial than today: a deluded mili- 


_ tary dictator, an ideologically obsessed politburo, a rigid techno- 


crat, demanding “quasi-military devotion and sacrifice,” could— 
probably would—make even greater blunders than our parliamen- 
tary regimes. l 

Barrington Moore has made the crucial point that the redeeming 
feature of even the worst democracy is its built-in mechanism for, 
correction, whose absence is the greatest flaw of even the most 
benign authoritarian regime. And the more critical the circum- 
stances, the more does this point hold. . 

It may also be argued that in a deeply felt emergency, démont 
regimes can become at least as capable as authoritarian ones of 
mobilizing national energies. America under the New Deal, Brit- 
ain, and to some extent the United States, during World WarI Ine serve 
as examples. 


Does Father Know Best? 


Heilbroner offers an explanation for the attraction of a Maoist 
egalitarian system of scarcity whose severe regimentation seems to 
be supported by belief in a deified revolutionary leader. It is a psy- 
chological explanation: the feeling of security provided by the knowl- 
edge that “Father knows best.” 

The point is hardly new. In the 1980s, Hendrik De Man, the Bel- 
gian socialist, was already writing with insight about the psycholog- 
ical sources of political obedience and national solidarity. But it is 
one thing to recognize and allow for the part that irrational factors 
of human nature play in the working of society; it is another, to suc- 
cumb to them oneself. I would still hold with Erich Fromm (Escape 


from Freedom) that such a flight into an illusory security repre- 


sents an abdication of responsibility, and that it plays an important 
part in the erection ofa total and, in the end, totally destructive sys- 
tem. Among intellectuals, at the time, this phenomenon used to be 
called a “failure of nerve.” It is distressing to see this repeated to- 
day, hardly a generation later. 

What the authoritarian systems brought us by way of solutions 
to yesterday’s problems we all know; we might also remember the 
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at-least-partial'reforms achieved since then by imperfect demo- 
cratic systems. Whether or not the technological apocalypse proves 
illusory, intellectuals must not succumb to an authoritarian social 
apocalypse. 


_ Prospects for a Democratic Society ° 


What, then, are the prospects for a viable democratic social order? 


Historically, Marxism has suffered from the paradox that, while its | - 


aim oftransforming society was premised on a fully developed indus- 
trial capitalism, this highly produztive capitalism was, in turn, able 
to improve the living standards, working conditions, and political in- 
fluence of the workers to such an extent that many of them lost in- 
terest, if they ever really had any, in a deep-going structural trans- 
.formation. Thus, in a superficial way, socialism appears to be incom- 
patible with abundance, and could indeed succeed only in agrarian 
societies where the task was the equitable distribution of scarce 
products and the development of resources with scarce capital. 

Can we assume, then, that a new era of scarcity will bring new im- 
pulses toward this type of authoritarian “socialism”? Heilbroner 
makes a seemingly convincing case for this proposition. But the ear- 
ly 1980s have shown (for the industrial mass societies}—and the 
1960s and’ 1970s (for the Third World)—that this authoritarianism 
may just as likely take on a fascist or militarist coloring. Once on the 
road to authoritarianism, the militarist prospect seems by far the 
more probable. 

Is there really no prospect for a democratic sozial order governed 
by concern for the welfare and freedom of its citizens? If Heilbro- 
ner’s apocalyptic outlook is overdrawn, there is no reason to despair. 
But even accepting for a moment his dark prospect, much will de- 
pend on its extent and pace—and Heilbroner agrees that there are 
tremendous variables for both. Thus, there may well be time for ef- 
fective adjustments—in the social sphere, in developing new. re- 
sources and technologies, in a move toward what I have called the 
“new affluence,” with its emphasis on health, educaticn, satisfying 
work, and cultural activities. Consider the degree of adeptability the 
democratic industrial societies by and large have shown in recent’ 
decades even under stress, and the amount of public control their 
economies have accepted, however reluctantly. There seems room 
for at least a moderate optimism regarding a continued, if not unin- 
terrupted, movement in the indus:rial and industrializing world to- 
ward some version of social democracy, 
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THE NEW PESSIMISM 
By Christopher J. Hurn ` 


The author sees the unrealistic expectations of 
the 1960s giving way to the “new pessimism” of 
the 1970s, a loss of faith in economic growth as a 
way of improving living standards around the 
world. But he finds the current “scarcity men- 
tality” equally unrealistic. Only rapid econom- 
ic growth, he argues, can provide the basis 
for reducing poverty in the industrial nations’ 
and bringing modernization to the develop-' 
ing nations. 

Christopher J. Hurn is associate professor 
of sociology at the University of Massachusetts 
in Amherst. He is the. author of The Limits 
and Possibilities of Schooling. His article is 
abridged from Worldview. 








bout thirty years ago behavioral scientists introduced the idea 
A a “zero-sum” game. Poker, chess, and football—these were 
“zero-sum” games. Winning the game implied that someone 

else lost; an advantage for one party was necessarily a disadvantage 


_ for another. At that time the “zero-sum” analogy was not applied to 


societies as a whole. If the middle class increased its wealth, this did 
not imply that the resources of the lower class were decreased. The 
success of Western industrial societies did not necessarily imply the 
poverty of underdeveloped countries. The total wealth of the planet . 
could expand; the extension of rights to blacks and other minorities , 
did not necessarily undermine the position of the majority. These 
were the guiding assumptions of liberals in the 1960s. 

But today these assumptions are under attack. The metaphor of 
the “zero-sum” game is now thought to describe the societies as a 
whole. The assumptions of natural scarcity have replaced the as- 
sumptions of increasing abundance. The era of rapid growth, it is: 
thought, has ended. In domestic affairs we no longer believe that 
poverty can be abolished by the creation of avenues of social mobili- 
ty. And we are coming increasingly to believe that the poverty of 


' much of the Third World has a direct and even causal relationship 


with the wealth of the West. They are poor, it is claimed, because 
we are rich. ‘ 
@ 1976 Council on Religion and International Affairs. — 
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` There is more to this change than our latest recession. Material 
scarcity leads in strange ways to psychic scarcity. The “avant 
garde” ethic of the 1960s—openness, spontaneity, honesty—has 
been replaced with attitudes that stress sophist- cation, detachment, 
~ and emotional reserve. 

Today’s students, we are told, no longer dream of remaking the 
world. They are interested in grades, in specifiz, useful knowledge. 
Not the free play of ideas, but vocationalism and hard-headed prac- 
ticality are the order of the day. In one sense this is an adaptation to 
a world where jobs are scarce and may remain so for some time. But 
the new scarcity assumptions also reflect a broader loss of faith in 
the future: a pessimism about the beneficent effects of technology, 
pessimism about the future of poverty and urban squalor—in sum, a 
disbelief that human problems can be solved ky human beings. 


A Decade of Failure? 


The new pessimism of the 1970s rewrites the history of the 1960s. 
The sixties are now seen as a decade of failure—failure to provide 
fundamental changes in the position of minorities in the society, to 

“reduce urban poverty and crime, and most significantly, failure of 
experiments in democratic government and economic development 
in much of the Third World. The liberal solutions were tried and 

` found wanting. Even the material progress of the sixties is dis- 
counted. Of the hundred students in my sociolcgy class, over eighty 
feel that the standard of living of America in the past twenty years 
had increased less than 25 percent! (An increase of well over 100 per- 


cent would be more accurate.) 
_ Inpart, one welcomes the new pessimism. Movements like the War 


on Poverty and the export of democracy and capitalism to poor 
countries relied upon a conception of human sccieties that was sim- 
plistic in the extreme. Poverty, it was thought, could be abolished 
without taxing the wealthy and giving to the poor. It could be abol- 
ished by providing opportunity. The development ofthe Third World 
could be fostered without wholesale transformation of traditional 
social structures and was in no-way impeded by these societies’ con- 
tinuing dependence on the export of cheap raw materials to the 

_ West. To the extent that it allows us to see the self-deceiving quality 
of such ideas, the new scarcity assumptions are welcome. 

But the new pessimism takes us beyond a reassessment of the un- 
realistic expectations of the 1960s. The new conventional wisdom— 
and the growing influence of writers like Robert Heilbroner, Geof- 
frey Barraclough, and Paul Ehrlich—sugges:s a world of perma- 
nent scarcity, a planetary “zero-sum” game, in which the recent 
winners (the industrialized West) cannot long maintain their posi- 
tion. The age of Western affluence is coming to an end. 


’ 
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Unrealistic Prophecies of Doom 


I want to attack these prophecies of doom on two grounds. First, I 
think-they are unfounded. The image of a world of permanent scar- 
city is a kind of inverted image of the optimistic growth assumptions 
of the 1960s, and it is just as unrealistic. Second, I want to suggest 
that the new pessimism confuses accurate social and economic 
prophecy with moral principles. The new pessimism is accepted as 
the conventional wisdom because it appeals to a particular kind of 
guilt in the affluent West—a guilt over the squandering of scarce 
resources, over the waste that is-part of the middle-class Western 
life style. - : 

We are like the rake who isas to be punished for his excesses. We | 
want to be told that the game is over and a new asceticism is the — 
order of the day. We have built a picture of the future of the society 

‘that fits our own current moral prejudices. What is dangerous about 
this view is that current pessimism can lead to despair and to a 
withdrawal to private concerns. The new pessimism can become a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. ; 

In the young, who have never before experienced a serious reces- 
sion, gloom and despondency over the future are understandable. 

-But what is surprising is that those who have lived through the 
recessions of 1957-58 and 1960-61 and even the Great Depression of 
the 1930s are similarly pessimistic. Certainly, our latest recession is . 
the most severe ofthe postwar period. But fears about the collapse of 
the international economy have greatly receded in the past year. 
Few economists doubt that Western societies will spend their way 
out of this slump, as they did not- know how to do or would not do 
during the 1930s. - 

Crucial to the new pessimism is not the recession, nor even the 

- prospects for another Middle East war and an oil boycott, but much 

more general assumptions about technology and the inherent limi- 

` tations of natural resources. It is assumed, for example, that the 

major technological inventions have already been made, that it is a 

matter of extending and redefining present technology and of the 
inevitable and constraining limits of natural resources. 


Possibilities of Growth - 


Such assumptions and the Arimen they support. are quite un- 
founded. Since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution (circa 
1800) the rate of economic growth in capitalist societies has in- 
creased, not declined. The number of applications for patents (a 
measure ofthe rate of innovation) shows the same trends. Only since 
World War II have we had an extraordinary rise in the number of 
scientists, huge research budgets, and the marrying of science and 
technology in the pursuit of innovation. Unless one believes that . 
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after a mere three hundred years of empirical scientific investiga- 
tion most knowledge is already known, then it is likely that signifi- 
cant inventions will increase rather than decrease in the future. 

The argument based on limited resources appears, at first sight, to 
impose a strong restraint on economic growth, not only in the West 
but in the entire world. Certainly all natural resources are finite, 
even the energy of the sun. Certainly the ecolcgical balance of the 
earth is more delicate than we had imagined before. Western-style 
industrialization of the whole globe would impose an intolerable 
strain on this ecosystem. For these sobering insights we should be 
grateful to the ecologists and the environmentalists. 

But these limits do not mean that the world economy is a “zero- 
sum” game, in which limits on natural resources prevent any sub- 
stantial rise in the living standards of most of the population. The 
new pessimism takes these theoretical limits and applies them to 
events within our lifetime. It prophesies disaster from oceanic and 
air pollution without weighing the evidence that such pollution is 
reversible (Lake Erie and Los Angeles). It asserts that oil supplies 
will be exhausted in the next fifty years without pointing out that ' 
recent new discoveries have exceeded increases in consumption. 
And it views the current food crisis as likely to be permanent despite 
the continuing rise in food production and despite the prospect of 
technological breakthfoughs. 

There is no question that natural resources are limited. But to see 
these limits as placing crippling limits on future growth is to make 
the assumption that economic growth in the future will be as 
energy-intensive as in the past. To move individuals by machines, to 
heat buildings and houses, to manufacture steel require enormous 
amounts of energy. And this is why energy consumption has in- 
creased so rapidly in the last quarter-century. Such a pattern will 
not be repeated in the future. Heavy industry, private transporta- 
tion, home heating—these are not the future growth sectors of the 
economy. All evidence, rather, points to the fact that future growth 
in the West will be much less energy-intensive—in service indus- 
tries, in recreation, in communication. Computers require little 
energy, blast furnaces a great deal. Energy limitations do not place 
limits on the rate of economic growth in the West; ee only nape 
the direction that growth will take. 


The Prospects of Developing Nations - 


In the poor countries the prospects appear less optimistic. But the 
evidence nowhere supports the current doomsday mentality. A 
large part of the current disillusionment about development results 
from quite unrealistic expectations at the end of the colonial era. 
Development meant industrialization, the use of Western technol- 
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ogy, and a framework of Western-style institutions—parliamentary 
democracy, trade unions, and a free press. It is difficult to recognize 
how widely these ideas were believed fifteen or twenty years ago. 


_ Obviously, such expectations have been disappointed. 


But if we have learned anything since the end of the colonial era, it 
is that development is not primarily a matter of industrialization, or 
iron and steel plants. Development requires an agricultural revolu- 
tion before an industrial revolution. It requires a wholesale trans- 
formation of traditional social structures—particularly in the con- 
trol of the land. It is not contingent upon the vast energy consump- 
tion that has characterized the West for the last thirty years. 

The limits to economic growth in much of the world in the foresee- 
able future are not the scarcity of natural resources or the fragility 
of the world ecosystem, but limits set by political and social struc- 
tures. Only if one’s model of development in the Third World is 
Western-style industrialization are we likely to run into the con- | 
straints of scarcities of energy and environmental resources. But 
does anyone imagine the majority of the adult population of India 
owning automobiles? Or even if this is for the moment admitted asa 
possibility, does anyone believe it desirable? , 


Reasons for Optimism - 


The new pessimism attacks the straw man—this model of West- 


l ern-style development that can no longer be emulated. And because 


this empty model is not a feasible model it concludes that the case is 
hopeless, the patient cannot be saved: We begin to talk not of de- 
velopment but of “triage”—of saving those who have a chance of 
survival and leaving the rest to die. The prophecies of Heilbroner, 
Ehrlich, and others could be accurate, it is true. Birthrates may not 
come down, the green revolution may require more fertilizer than 
poor countries can pay for. Organized government in some'countries 


' may collapse with the consequent rise of terrorist groups. 


But why do we assume that these outcomes are more likely than 
dramatic breakthroughs in the production of energy or in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs? Why is it so unreasonable to assume that nu- 
clear fusion (not fission) or cheap solar energy or energy from the 
tides can be developed within the next three decades? Extraordi- 
narily cheap energy would permit production of food far in excess of 
current levels; it would also, significantly, permit waste on a scale 


_undreamed of even in the affluent West. And why, in our pessimism 


about the economic growth of the developing world, do we neglect 
the fact that this world has experienced economic growth in the 
last twenty years, that food production has, except for the bad har- 
vests of 1975, kept pace with the population growth? 
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The Dangers of Guilt 


The reasons+or this neglect have more to do with the moral beliefs 
of affluent Westerners than witk. any realities in most of the poor 
countries. We have come to believe that existing divisions between 
rich and poor countries are morally intolerable. We have come to 
believe that,the world is a “zero-sum” game because we feel guilty 
about the affluence of our lives and the misery of much of the rest of 
the population. 

The guilt we feel is about more tnan the huge gap between poverty 
and wealth in the world. Westerr. intellectuals have become disen- 
chanted not only with technological progress but with economic 
growth. Growth has come to be defined as waste, excess, and com- 
petitive consumption, rather than dignity, choice, and freedom from 
backbreaking toil. Rapid growth, it seems to be assumed in the West, 
is bad growth—snowmobiles, convenience foods, outboard motors, 
nonreturnable bottles, pollution. Slower or zero economic growth, 
we must presume by implication, permits cross-country skiing, or- 
ganic food, participant rather then spectator sports, neighborhood 
shops rather than supermarkets. 

With such beliefs—the stuff of cocktail party talk in liberal cir- 
cles—we come to the dubious source of the new pessimism. We have 
erected a scenario of world economic development that simultane- 
ously gratifies our desires for atonement for excess waste and that 
fits comfortably with our current prejudices for an apparently more 

. ascetic life-style. It excites our moral passions to believe that our 
wealth is the explanation for the poverty of the Third World and that 
only by a vast sacrifice of our collective wealth-—which, of course, 
few believe will be made—can the world be redeemed. Those of us 
who can afford to “sacrifice” buy a foreign car or a ten-speed bicycle. 
‘We climb mountains and camp with “handmade” (and therefore 
costly) equipment. What is intolerable to the new pessimists is the 
assumption that it is precisely our economic growth, and therefore 
our wealth, that can benefit the rest of the world. 


Spreading the Wealth 


Such an assumption Hay be intclerable to our moral sensibilities, 
but it is true; indeed, it is self-evident to all but those convinced by 
the faddish oversimplifications of Marxist economies. Rapid eco-- 
nomic growth in the West, with all its inevitable waste, will stimu- 
late demand for the products of poor countries, and hence their 
economic growth. It will stimulate demand for Indian carpets, for 
Spanish and Brazilian shoes, for Portuguese wine, for Ceylonese (Sri 
Lanka) tea. It will increase their productivity and make human life a 
little less miserable in much of the world. It will not solve the hard 
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problems. of social transformation that most poor countries must 
confront, but it will increase the chance of a successful outcome of 
.the process.. Without growth, a bloody struggle that may engulf us 
all is almost inevitable. i Ea 
In our own society rapid economic growth will facilitate, if it does 
not ensure, the mobility of minority groups. Continually increasing 
wealth will not guarantee that deprived groups will attain a larger 
share, but it means that these gains need not necessarily require 
losses for the majority. Without growth, societies become ugly 
places indeed. Groups will compete for increasing shares of a fixed . 
pie. To hire a black will mean unemployment for a white; a new 
public housing project will mean a cutback in public transportation 
or education. a = ri 7 , 
One ofthe ironies of our time is that those who favor.a more cooper- 

ative, less cutthroat society are also those who favor slow economic 
growth. Do they believe that the end of rapid growth foreshadows 
the beginning of a more cooperative, humane society? I suspect few 
think seriously about the issue. For the new pessimism and the new. 
scarcity mentality reflect, mainly, a moral revulsion against a par- 
ticular form.of conspicuous consumption, when what is.needed is a. 
rational assessment of ways to share more equitably the fruits of 


economic growth. 
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THE COWBOY IN HOLLYWOOD 


By William Pechter 


The Western or cowboy movie has 
long been the most popular genre of 
American films around the world. 
Latterly, many local variants have 
appeared where heroes and villains 
face one another at the inevitable 
showdown, hands reaching for guns 


in Mexico, Spain, Italy, India. Mr. 
Pechter examines the appeal of the 
Western, and speculates about its 
significance. 

William Pechter is a film critic for 
Commentary magazine, and the au- 
thor of Twenty-four Times a Second 


at high noon in the center of a-dusty 


(Harper and Row), a collection of his 
town, not in the state of Kansas, but 


reviews. 


denly stage a savage attack. All seems lost until a bugle call 

signals the cavalry to the rescue! For mary people this 

familiar scenario is the Western movie, a ritual reenactment of a 

starkly simplistic morality play. Yet this stereotype of what the 

Western is seems oddly irrelevant in view of the artistic power ofthe 
best Western movies, and their enormous popular appeal. 

Part of this appeal is another stereotype, the Western hero as a 
solitary rider, usually seen in a limitless landscape. One never quite 
knows where he came from, or where he is going. For a time in his, 
journey he stops to sojourn at a town or camp on the prairie. But, 
though he seeks no quarrel, tranquility eludes him. He is challenged . 

‘insulted in a bar, his horse stolen—and that challenge must be 


l N stagecoach hurtles across the vast landscape. Indians sud- 


,. faced though doing so will doubtless end in bloodshed—and since the 


genre isn’t rigid about this, it may even be his own. If he is success- 
ful, he will soon be riding off again. Though he’s depicted almost 
always as heroic, the moral issues in his confrontations aren’t al- 
ways so clearly drawn. He may be strong, but he is often also am- 
biguous and, sometimes, flawed. 

Understanding this figure ofthe Western hero expla:ns a lot about 
the Western itself and its persistent hold on audiences’ imagina- 
tions. Probably the most ambitious and intelligent attempt to define 
the archetypal elements of the form remains that of critic Robert 
Warshow. In his essay, “The Westerner,” Warshow compares the 
Western hero to the gangster hero who emerged in films of the 
1930s, and whom he resembles “in being lonely and ta some degree 
melancholy.” But his melancholy comes from the ‘simple’ recogni- 
tion that life is unavoidably serious, not from the disproportions of 


- his own temperament. Also, as Warshow points out, the two differ in 
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the codes by which they kill. The gangster believes in seizing the 
advantage by shooting first, whereas for the Westerner “it is a 
crucial point of honor not to ‘do it first’; his gun remains in its 
holster until the 'moment of combat.” Warshow then asks: 


1 


What does the Westerner fight for? We know heis on the side of 
‘justice and order, and of course it can be said he fights for these 
things. But such broad aims never correspond exactly to his real 
motives; they only offer him his opportunity.... What he de- 
fends, at bottom is the purity of his own image—in fact his honor. 
This is what makes him invaluable....The Westerner is the last 
gentleman, and the movies which over and over again tell his 
story are probably the last art form in which the epHeNDe of 
honor retains its strength. 


i 


The Code of Honor 


Warshow’s description of the Western hero seems borne out by © 
how well it may be applied to two of the classic Western movies, made 
some 20-odd years apart: The Virginian (1929) and High Noon (1952), 
both starring. Gary Cooper. In The Virginian, based on a famous 
novel by Owen Wister, the hero and villain skirt dangerously on the 
verge of a gunfight throughout, but the former waits patiently for 
the latter to provoke, inescapably, their confrontation. Even when 
the villain, the leader of a gang of cattle rustlers, double-crosses the 
hero’s best friend, the Westerner’s code is staunchly maintained. 
The friend, a member of the rustler’s gang, must be hanged, and the - 
inevitable confrontation with the villain is postponed again for some 
direct and immediate provocation. The heroine, an Eastern school- 





The lone oobi, always heroic, sometimes flawed 
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teacher recently arrived in the West, observes this ritualistic spec- 
tacle of violence and tries to persuade the hero to leave town rather 
than accept the villain’s final challenge. But iz isin vain. Atstakeisa 
concept of honor, the fulfillment of a self-image, which she may 
‘never be able fully to understand, but the “esthetic” rightness of 
which she eventually comes to sense. 
p InHigh Noon, an aging marshal 
4 is about to retire to marry a well- 
9 bred Quaker woman, to whom 
į nonviolence is a religious tenet. 
mm On the eve of this “conversion,” 
word reaches him that a man he 
has sent to prison has been par- 
doned, and is returning to town to 
¢ kill him: Three companions of the 
would-be killer wait for him at the 
railway station, thus blocking 
that avenue of escape. But even 
if it were open, and despite the 
protests and threats of abandon- 
ment by the marshal’s fiancée, 
the confrontation with his adver- 
ee | : . s sary is preordained by the very 
Gary Cooper as marshal in High Noon nature of the Western genre. 
ritually observes the Western code Moreover, for all the marshal’s at- 
of honor tempts to enlist the aid of some 
townspeople in coping with his antagonist, it is apparent that the 
movie’s hero will face the climatic showdown alone. In the end, after 
the gunfight, the hero rides out of town, his destiny fulfilled, his - 
woman, brought to some understanding of what he “had to do,” still 
with him. 


The Ideal Western 





Thus far Warshow’s description of the Western seems wholly 
valid. Yet, if it is true that High Noon is a classic Western, the 
question remains whether or not it is really a typical one. Warshow 
questions this when. he mentions High Noon’s “sacially: conscious” 
subplot of the marshal going to various representatives of the town’s 
citizenry to seek help, and being rebuffed because of their cowardice 
and venality. In the film’s day, this aspect of:t was what earned High 
Noon its reputation as an “adult Western,” and it was widely inter- 
preted as an allegory of the fearless individual standing up to the 
threat of oppression. It is unfair, as Warshow attempts, simply to 
dismiss this aspect of High Noon, along with similarly discordant 
aspects of other Westerns, as “illegitimate.” If an ideal model of the 
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Western is to be posited, it must surely be one which allows for the 
appreciation of interesting variations on the archetype. 

Strict adherence to a rigid formula has, in fact, produced many 
Westerns whose predictable plots and stodgy direction have earned 
the genre disrepute among the intelligentsia. Indeed, many claim 
that Edwin S. Porter’s The Great Train Robbery (1903), which 
started the whole thing, was nothing more than the crudest of 
melodramas. Its immediate heir was a flashy, but utterly unreal, 
cowboy star-personality, “Bronco Billy” Anderson, who unfortu- 
nately set the pattern for much to follow in the Western-movie 
genre. Soon thereafter, the standards were elevated by the films of 
William S. Hart, the most famous and most distinguished ofthe early 
cowboy heroes. In addition to acting, he also exercised creative 
control over his movies, insisting on accuracy of detail with respect 
tocostume and setting. But for all their authenticity and visual flair, 
the Hart Westerns clung fast to those generic clichés of good versus 
evil and a bad man reformed for love of a good woman, clichés which 
Hart’s films in fact did much to establish. And for all Hart’s devotion 
to verisimilitude in details, he indulged the movie star’s classic 
vanity in continuing to cast himself in romantic roles well past his 
physical prime. 

In any case, popular taste soon swung increasingly toward the 
more flamboyant antics of such personalities as Tom Mix, Ken 
Maynard and William Boyd (as “Hopalong Cassidy”), all of whom 
featured either acrobatic riding, trick-performing “wonder horses,” 
outlandishly ornate costumes, or all three. The nadir of this trend 
was probably the guitar-strumming “singing cowboy,” whose most 
famous exemplars were Roy Rogers and Gene Autry. That way lay a 
tradition which culminated in the production of innumerable films 
ground out in careless haste yet responding to an apparently insati- 
able appetite, especially among younger urban movie-goers, for the 
simple confrontation of good and evil against a background of un- 
tamed countryside. 


John Ford: Civilizing the West 


However, what interests the more discriminating fan of the West- 
ern is not the average, but the very best. And in the case of the 
Western, the best is very good indeed. Sam Peckinpah, one of the 
most exciting American film-makers at work today, has chosen to 
identify himself almost exclusively with that genre; and the director 
whom many believe to have been the greatest in American cinema 
used to introduce himself by saying simply, ‘““My nameis John Ford. I 
make Westerns.” 

Within the work of these two film-makers, the Western has been a 
thing of protean range and variation. John Ford’s 1939 Stagecoach 
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remains for many people the prototypical Western, and the best of 
them all. And yet with its tight dramatic construction and virtually 
nonstop action, Stagecoach seems in many ways more typical of 
Westerns generally than of Ford’s Westerns. Unusual, too, for Ford, 
is the simplicity of the film’s hero: a man on the run from the law, but 
unequivocally good and heroic. More typical of Ford’s approach is 
the egalitarian spirit of the film, seen most clearly in its closing 
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John Ford’s Stagecoach (1939) remains for many the classic Western film 


promise that the wrongfully outlawed hero and “fallen-woman” 
heroine can start a new life for themselves in the Edenic setting ofa 
frontier farm, freed from the stigmas of a pharisaical society. 

Seven years elapse before another Ford Western appears. The 
hero of My Darling Clementine (1946), the legendary frontier 
marshal Wyatt Earp, may at first appear simply drawn also. But the 
heroism in the film’s story of the driving out of the lawless elements 
from a frontier town is actually divided between two figures, the 
marshal and a wild outlaw, Doe Holliday, who joins sides with him. 
Without Holliday’s help the civilizing of the town would not have 
been possible. 

Thereafter, the focus in Ford’s Westerns shifts somewhat from 
individual heroes to the theme of the settlement of the West itself 
and reaches its apogee in Wagonmaster (1950). The film has no indi- 
vidual hero; rather, the westward journey of a wagon train of set- 
tlers is envisioned as a spiritual quest, a trek to a promised land. 

Never again is this vision of America’s westward expansion given 
so exalted an expression in Ford’s work. Increasingly there is an 
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acknowledgment of the West’s historical realities—especially the 
history of America’s injustice to the Indians, which is the subject of 
Cheyenne Autumn (1964). At the same time, Ford’s growing nostal- 
gia for the desert wilderness produces asomewhat re-imagined hero, 
much more in the traditional mold of the loner. In The Searchers 
(1956), he is aman who devotes himself to such societal values as the 
preservation of family by his search for a child abducted by Indians. 
But the domesticity he thus champions is, at the end, something he 
personally walks away from, turning instead to a life of nomadic 
solitude. And The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance (1962) has double 
heroes again, as in My Darling Clementine, but this time it is the 
rugged, wild one of the two who is the clear object of Ford’s affec- 
tions. The film is at the same time a eulogy and an elegy tothe kind of 
rough-hewn yet noble hero who made the settlement of the West 
possible, but remained incapable of belonging to that civilized world 
whose path he cleared. The figure is symbolized in the film by the 
cactus rose, a flower that blooms only in the desert. 


Sam Peckinpah’s Aging Heroes 


In a sense, Sam Peckinpah begins where Ford ends, with an image 
of the aging Western hero in Ride the High Country (1962) reduced, 
literally, to being a carnival attraction. The decline in heroic image 
from Ride the High Country to Peckinpah’s most famous work, The 
Wild Bunch (1969) is precipitate; many believe the latter film is 
intended as a pointed criticism of the traditional Western hero and 
our admiring response to him. No longer the solitary man with a 
code, but a killer who runs in packs, the Western protagonist who 
emerges from The Wild Bunch has come to resemble that other great 
archetype of American movies, the gangster. And the violence of the 
Western genre, traditionally restrained by the hero’s gentlemanly 
code, is now allowed to run rampant. Indeed, it is violence, above all 
else, which characterizes the West of this movie. It is a West no 
longer imagined as a flourishing garden of burgeoning civilization, 
but as a treacherous desert wilderness in which man’s innate sav- 
agery can find release. 

Yet, four years later, in Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid, Peckinpah 
swung back to an elegaic romanticizing of the famed outlaw hero. He 
was envisioned as the repository of freedom and animal vitality in 
the face of an encroaching corrupt civilization: the last cowboy at 
the end of the frontier. 


A Quintessential Western 


Given the immense variety of Westerns, even within the work of 


an individual film-maker, it is really difficult to speak of the Western / _ 
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ki g - 
Alan Ladd in Shane, the gunfighter as both hero and outcast 


yet, such a work has actually been made. It is George Stevens’ Shane 
(1953). As the film opens, solitary horse and rider appear on the 
horizon. The rider is a professional gunfighter who finds himself in 
territory torn by the bloody and historic strife between the old 
landowners, cattle ranchers who represented the wild and lawless 
old West, and the new settlers—farmers intent on domesticating the 
land. The newcomer is asked where he’s bound. “One place or 
another,” he replies. “Someplace I’ve never been.” 

By chance, he falls in with the new settlers, small farmers and 
family men, harried by the original rancher settlers who are trying 
to force them off the land. For a time, he tries to be an ordinary 
farmhand, shedding his animal skin for denims, but even those with 
whom he’s thrown in his lot recognize his days among them to be 
numbered. “Don’t get to liking Shane too much. He’ll be moving on 
one day,” a mother tells her adolescent son of their new ally, for 
whom they all share a growing affection. His skill with a gun and his 
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past mark him out, not only as the man capable of the killing this 
fight will entail, but as the one capable of bearing the killing’s moral 
consequences. 

Yet the immorality of such lawless violence is insisted on even by 
the beneficiaries of his skill. “A gun is only a tool, as good or as bad as 
the man using it,” Shane says at one point, but is silent when the 
mother replies, “We’d all be better off if there wasn’t a gun in this 
valley, including yours.” He assents to her view. “Too bad you don’t 
know your time’s over,” Shane tells the patriarchal leader of the 
ranchers. “Sure, sure,” the old man replies. “We’ll have. . . fences 
everywhere, and a man carrying a gun will be jailed. My time? What 
about yours, gunfighter?” Shane says: “The difference is I know it.” 


End of the Gunfighter 


At the end, he dons his buckskins again and fights the homestead- 
ers’ battle, killing the old man and the gunfighter the old man has 
hired to do his killing for him. And then Shane leaves, riding off 
alone, destined by his calling to isolation. “I’ve got to be moving 
on—a man’s got to be what he is. You can’t break the mold. There’s 
no going back. There’s no living with the killing. The brand sticks. 
There’s no going back.” 

Character is fate. What one sees clearly and unmistakably in 
Shane is just how close the hero of Western films has been to a 
tragic figure. His gift—his prowess with a gun—has enabled him to 
survive in a violent wilderness, but has left him doomed to wander- 
ing, marked forever as an outcast in the civilized world overtaking 
him. He is a figure who somehow embodies and appeals to the best 
and worst in us. 

Historian Frederick Jackson Turner once described American so- 
ciety as being shaped in significant ways by its unsettled frontier, 
which he saw as an outlet for the young country’s turbulent pres- 
sures. Americans are still learning, he claimed, how to live with the 
fact that their physical frontier came to a close at the end of the 19th 
century. AN 

Perhaps, at their best, the Westerns have something to teach us 
about that. “The frontier is the outer edge of the wave—the meeting 
point between savagery and civilization,” Turner wrote. The finest 
Westerns document the drama, excitem ent, idealism and tragedy. of 
that crossroad. 
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THE NEW ROMANTICISM IN MUSIC 
By Harold C. Schonberg 


A noted music critic sees a return to emotion, 
melody and lyricism in music, paralleling a re- 
turn to realism in painting. Does this mean that 
audiences were too philistine to appreciate the 
abstract, atonal compositions of recent dec- 
ades? Not at all, says Mr. Schonberg. They 
simply knew what composers themselves are 
beginning to realize, that art communicates 
only when it includes elements of emotion and 
personal vision. 

Harold C. Schonberg won the Pulitzer Prize 
some years back for his witty and knowl- 
edgeable columns as senior music critic for The 
New York Times, where his article first ap- 
peared. His books include The Great Con- 
ductors, The Great Pianists, and The Lives of 
the Great Composers. 





couple of years ago Isaac Stern played a new violin concerto by 

the American composer George Rochberg. Many in the audi- 

ence recalled that Rochberg during the 1960s had been a 

prominent member ofthe serial movement. He composed music that 

to most listeners was abstract, atonal, severe, unmelodic. He was not 

alone in this, of course. Most of the music composed by the academic 

avant-garde all over the world had similar stigmata. So when Stern 

stepped on stage, one expected still another well-made piece of 

musical assemblage that would perhaps jostle the intellect but at 
the same time would make the emotions yawn. 

But no. Rochberg had composed a concerto that looked back to, be- 
lieve it or not, Brahms. It was largely tonal, and it had one lyric, 
haunting movement that still rings in the memory. It was romantic, 
really romantic, but this was no slavish Romanticism. It was a mod- 
ern Romanticism, a neo-Romanticism, if you will, in which Brahm- 
sian post-Romanticism was filtered through a contemporary mind, 
emerging as something new. Stravinsky had done much the same 
when he broke from the Slavic nationalism of his three great Rus- 
sian ballets and went off into a new style. Stravinsky went back to 
Bach and the Baroque, using old forms that he filtered through his 
unique vision. Thus neo-Classicism arrived. 


© 1977 by The New York Times Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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Today’s emergent Romanticism is not a matter of composing “in 
the style of.” That is why the term neo-Romanticism is used. It isa 
looking-back to the Romantic ideal, but an evocation that is ex- 
pressed in modern terms. Nobody would expect, or want, acomposer 
today to write symphonies that are a copy of Beethoven’s or 
Brahms’. When Prokofiev composed his “Classical” Symphony, it 
may have been patterned after old forms and styles, but the result 
was essentially Prokofiev. Similarly, when a Rochberg today com- 
poses a romantic violin concerto, it is expressed in a language that 
remains very much of our own time, and is hence a neo-Romantic 
statement. 


Realism in Painting 


Perhaps Rochberg’s neo-Romanticism was not as surprising as it 
appeared to be. For the last ten years or so there has been unease in 
all of the arts. Painting, which so often takes the esthetic lead, could 
have offered a clue to what was S 
suddenly happening in music. For 
many years, the fashionable style 
in the art world was abstraction- 
ism, most of it defiantly anti- 
Romantic. But whether the public 
eventually got tired of it, or 
whether the Zeitgeist demanded a 
change, or whether the taste- 
makers and entrepreneurs of the 
art world decided to push some- 
thing new—whatever the reason 
or combination of reasons, the hu- 
man figure was suddenly in. 

Realistic art returned, and with 
a vengeance, to the point where 
some of the younger artists f 
started to turn out hard-edged ex- George Rochberg’s violin selbst sede 
amples of absolutely photograph- @ broad trend in the arts towar is a reviva 
ic sees Along with that, artists OF REARS VSO ae 
of the past, formerly despised, began to attract respectful attention. 
The Barbizon painters, the Hudson River School, Corot, Greuze. Big 
museums were not ashamed to reach into their basements and actu- 
ally put back on the walls such things as Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse 
Fair—a painting that only a short time ago was universally consid- 
ered synonymous with everything bad in salon painting. 

Nostalgia was part of the package. It was almost as if there were a 
revulsion from intellectual or formal art in all forms. This too could 
have been part of the Zeitgeist, the spirit of the times. We all had 
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been concerned about the Bomb and a possible end to humanity, but 
that scare seems to have faded away. Tensions there still were, of 
course, but tension always has been part of the human condition; 
and, by and large, the world seemed less tense than it had been. Crea- 
tors in art could relax a bit, and they did, giving audiences what they 
apparently had been yearning for all along. 

Life was not all grim future. There was a past, too. A public that 
had often been intimidated by the avant-garde lobby began to wash 
its hands of the whole thing. That goes for members of the avant- 
garde itself. Many artists, composers, sculptors, and architects 
started deserting the schools with which they had been associated 
and looking for better ways to communicate their vision. The com- 
mercial side of the arts, sensing what was going on, hastened to sup- 
ply acommodity. Audiences regaled themselves with happy remind- 
ers of a more innocent past in theater, television and film. 

And in music, a re-examination of Romanticism in general and Ro- 
mantic opera in particular. The years immediately following World 
War II saw the exhumation of bel canto operas. Now we have moved 
forward from bel canto to an investigation of the later part of the 
century. In New York alone this season there have been revivals of 
such forgotten romantic operas as Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte, Masse- 
net’s E'sclarmonde, Smetana’s Dalibor, Chabrier’s Le Roi malgré lui, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s I Quattro Rusteghi, and Tchaikovsky’s Jolanta. 


A Sterile Music 


In the last few decades, avant-garde music alone of the arts has 
failed to achieve any kind of following, and the current, enthusiastic 
exploration of minor Romantics is in many respects a reaction to the 
sterilities imposed on the public by strict serial music and its various 
offshoots. The more conservative composers of the day—men like 
Britten, Poulenc, Shostakovich and Menotti—got plenty of perfor- 
mances. But that was not where the action was. All over the world 
the young composers, for about twenty years and more, wrote a kind 
of deadening, mass-produced music that represented the most ad- 
vanced thinking but which completely alienated itself from all but a 
tiny audience (and that audience consisted mainly of professionals). 

Today one can say this; it is a fact. In those days, however, any- 
body who pointed out the futility of that kind of music was branded 
as an enemy, a hopeless reactionary. Music became hermetic. Lack- 
ing an audience, the composers retreated into the universities and 
started writing for each other. They also had a grand time analyzing 
each other’s music in various academic publications. Our time will 
come, they kept assuring themselves. It never occurred to them that 
perhaps they, and not the public, were at fault. 

For it might have been—though they could not possibly admit it— 
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that the very esthetic on which their music was based was alien to 
music. If music fails to communicate, must it always be the fault of 
the public? How long is a cultural lag supposed to operate? Ten 
years? Twenty-five years? A century? Most of Arnold Schonberg’s 
music has failed to enter the active repertory. Only a few Berg pieces 
are popular. The great Webern fad of the 1950s has died down; audi- 
ences simply would not respond. Perhaps it is the fault of the music? 
Take even so revered a figure as Igor Stravinsky. Remove the three 
ballets and a few other scores, such as Oedipus Rex and Symphony 
of Psalms, and it is amazing how little of his music is played. 


Rediscovering the Romantics 


At the end, it is the public that decides whether a piece of music 
lives or dies. There are some composers who infuriate the intellectu- 
als, but those composers stubbornly maintain their popularity. 
Rachmaninoff is a case in point. At the turn of the century he was 
writing music that today is considered in execrable taste by many 
professionals. It makes no difference. Pianists all over the world 
have Rachmaninoff in their ongoing repertory, and audiences love 
to hear his music. The man has become a classic, and he gets played 
more than the three Viennese atonalists and all their offshoots 
rolled together. 

Music has been subject to a much more stringent snobbery than 
the other arts. Even during the high point of abstract expressionism 
in painting, attention was paid to minor artists of the past, and mu- 


Serge Rachmaninoffs romantic music, scorned by the avant-garde, continues to be 
popular with concert-goers 
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seums always hung their works. But in music the equivalent of the 
museums—the major symphony orchestras and opera houses— 
placed an iron curtain across the minor Romantics starting after 
World War I. The then new composers were anti-Romantics, and Ro- 
manticism rapidly went out of fashion. Naturally the great compos- 
ers held their own, but the repertory degenerated into what used to 
be called the Fifty Pieces. Those were played over and over again, 
and the newer composers somehow managed to get into the act, but 
a-very large area of music was completely ignored. 

Today things are changing, and fast. The new Romanticism is very 
much in the air. One reason was the failure of the avant-garde serial 
movement. About ten years ago it began to be apparent that Serial- 
ism was going nowhere, and the alienation of the public became a 
matter of growing concern to young musicians ready to move into 
the field. Where the academics of the immediate past proudly said 
that they did not want an audience, the newer crop refused to go 
along with that kind of thinking. 


A New Eclecticism 


So they began to break away. What resulted was a period of experi- 
mentation, of consolidation, and we are still in it. The experimenta- 
tion was not within the established avant-garde textures. Rather it 
was an eclecticism that took all music as its province. Composers be- 
gan to look at rock, at Indian raga, 
at Broadway, at tape and films, at 
African drumming and American 
spirituals, at Gustav Mahler and 
the post-Romantics, at everything. © 
The new composers—Peter Max- | $, 
well Davies in England is a good 
example—began to write scores ; 
that contained a highly personal | 
mixture of what could be a cap- 
sule history of music. A represen- | 
tative Davies score could contain | 
Gregorian and Renaissance ele- 
ments mingled with dodecaphony, 
a parody of musical comedy tunes, 
a hint at a sentimental music-hall 
ballad, some down-and-out-jazz. 

Or in the United States a composer like George Crumb began to at- 
tract attention with a technique that went back to Henry Cowell and 
John Cage. His was an introspective kind of music, full of allusions to 
music ofthe past even with its new technique, emerging with almost 
a Debussyan coloration. Basically the man was a combination of Im- 
pressionist and neo-romanticist. Or there were new composers like 





George Crumb combined new techniques 
with allusions to music of the past 
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Dominick Argento, who wrote songs that were undeniably modern, 
yet touched with a real melodic line and vocal resource that went 
back to Fauré and German song. Or there were such formalists as 
Rochberg, whose roots recently have been absorbing nourishment 
from late nineteenth-century ideas of form and harmony. 

Not only are composers more relaxed, unafraid to write real melo- 
dies and not worried too much about being called conservative. The 
emergent neo-Romanticism also has extended to ideas of program- 
ming. Ten years ago about the only places in the United States 
where one could hear minor Romantic figures were at a few music 
festivals. Today nearly all performing musicians are jumping on the 
bandwagon. 

Pianists are beginning to take Moszkowski, Gottschalk and other 
salon composers into their repertory, finding often to their surprise 
that this is not junk music but the work of highly sophisticated tech- 
nicians. (Audiences love it.) Singers are giving Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms and Wolfa rest, and are starting to look at the songs of Liszt, 
Franz, Loewe. Chamber groups have begun to examine out-of-the- 
way nineteenth century repertory, and also are taking a look at neg- 
lected works of the masters. Even conductors, who generally hate to 
learn new scores, are bringing in neglected Romantic works. 


Music as Personal Vision 


The neo-Romantic phenomenon is not yet in full swing, but is nev- 
ertheless now inescapably with us, and one has no hesitation pre- 
dicting that it will grow. Abstractionism is definitely out. Instead of 
laying out music by the yard, with a concentration on a stringent, ob- 
jective, dispassionate working-out of material, composers suddenly 
are waking up to the fact that the job ofa creator is to state a person- 
al message, to reflect an emotion through his own psyche. Which is 
what Romanticism is all about. Romanticism is concerned with a 
personal vision, with the ego, with unabashed sentiment (not senti- 
mentality, though undisciplined composers can wallow in that). 

We will be getting more and more of this kind of neo-Romanticism 
in the immediate future. Eventually the time will come when a new 
Berlioz or Chopin or Wagner arrives to put everything together. 
Neo-Romanticism has no leader as yet. He will be recognized when 
he arrives, as leaders always have been recognized: first by the 
professionals, then by the public. In the meantime, a much more re- 
laxed quality has entered music. Nobody can guess exactly what the 
next ten years is going to bring, but there can be no hesitation in 
saying that it is going to be a happier time musically than the pre- 
vious decade was. 
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THE PRIORITIES OF U.S. FOREIGN 
POLICY 


By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


Can morality and realism be combined in the 
foreign policy of a great power? Dr. Brzezinski 
believes that they can if that policy aims at a 
“creatively pluralistic” world, a world that ac- 
cepts diversity but at the same time recognizes 
certain basic moral precepts. Here he outlines 
the Carter Administration’s approach to such 
questions as human rights, East-West relations, 
the economic and political aspirations of devel- 
oping nations, and the growing danger of nu- 
clear proliferation. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski currently serves as 
President Carter’s special assistant for na- 
tional security affairs. For many years he was 
professor of government and international re- 
lations at New York’s Columbia University. From 1973 to 1976 he served 
as director of the Trilateral Commission, a group of distinguished private 
citizens in Japan, Europe and the United States—then including Jimmy 
Carter—who meet to study common problems. His books include The Soviet 
Bloc, Between Two Ages: America’s Role in the Technetronic Era, and The 
Fragile Blossom: Crisis and Change in Japan. His article is adapted from a 
talk given before the Trilateral Commission in October of 1977. 





ince 1945, the United States, with its allies, has been engaged in 
an effort to create a more congenial international setting for 
our values, for our interests, and for our future. But we have 
done this while the international political system has felt the pres- 
sures of two simultaneous trends: an intense ideological and power 
conflict, and a remarkable expansion in the scope of its participa- 
tion, produced by the waning of empires and the resulting tripling in 
the number of nation-states. This conjunction—of con flict rooted in 
ideology, power, and national ambitions, with a sudden expansion 
in international participation—has made for extraordinary tur- 
bulence in world affairs. 
Nonetheless, our basic commitments have remained unchanged 
from administration to administration. This is especially the case 
with our collective security—and our commitment to common de- 
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fense remains a central and constant element in our policy. What 
has changed is the international context in which we have sought 
to maintain these commitments. The nature of that change has 
often presented us with enormously complex problems of analysis, 
and even of values. In reacting to global change, what factors should 
we stress and why? In an era ofsuch rapid change, with some ofthat 


-change involving values clearly in-conflict'with our own traditions, is 


it more important to preserve the status quo, or to try to shape that 
change in directions that preserve our interests and enhance our 
values? Or is it possible to do.some of both? 

Each administration has answered these questions somewhat dif- 
ferently, thereby setting for itself somewhat different priorities. To- 
day, while emphasizing the underlying continuity in American for- 


. eign policy, I wish to share with you some thoughts on how the new 


Carter Administration defines its objectives, and how it responds 
to continuing as well as to new global dilemmas. 

In broad terms, the Carter Administration set for itself four basic 
priorities: l 

e To overcome the crisis of the spirit; 

è To help shape a wider and more cooperative world system; 

è To resolve conflicts that left unresolved are not likely to be 
contained; i i ' : 

® To engage governments and peoples in responding to new and 
key global dilemmas. Í 


Overcoming the Crisis of the Spirit 


In some regards, the crisis of the spirit in recent years has been 
specifically American; in a larger sense, it has been part of the 
broader malaise of the West; in some respects, it is related to the 
political awakening of mankind, which has had the effect of trans- 
forming heretofore seemingly universal Western values into an ap- 
parently parochial perspective. As a crisis of historical confidence, 
and of international relevance to a world that seemingly rejects 
Western values, its essence has been well expressed by Herman 
Hesse writing in Steppenwolf: ` 


Human life is reduced to real sufferings, to hell, only when two 
ages, two cultures and religions overlap....There are times 
when a whole generation is caught in this way between two ages, 
two modes of life, with the consequence that it loses all power 
to understand itself and has no standard, no security, no sim- 
ple acquiescence. , we 


In its specific American dimensions, the crisis of the spirit was 
stimulated by the Vietnamese War and by the constitutional and 
moral crisis of Watergate. In Western Europe and Japan, the very 
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pace of the efforts to overcome the traumatic legacies of World War 
II may still have played a role. Raymond Aron has also recently 
pointed at the broader implications of this crisis: “A hedonistic civi- 
lization, so shortsighted as to devote itself only to the material satis- 
factions of the day, condemns itself to death when it is no longer 
interested in the future, and loses thereby its sustaining: sense 
of history.” 

This is why the new American President put so much emphasis, 
as early as in his Inaugural Address, on “the new spirit.” Faced with 
a world that was losing faith in America, by the widespread global 
phenomenon ofanti-Americanism, the new Administration put high 
on its list of priorities the need to revive both American confidence 
and the spiritual relevance ofthe West to emerging global dilemmas. 
We sensed that, for far too long, the United States had been seen— 
often correctly—as opposed to change, committed primarily to sta- 


bility for the sake ofstability, preoccupied with the balance of power 


for the sake of preservation of privilege. We deliberately set out to 
identify the United States with the notion that change is a positive 
phenomenon; that change can be channeled in constructive direc- 
tions; and that internationally change can be made compatible with 
our own underlying spiritual values. 


The Emphasis on Human Rights 


The emphasis we have put on human rights is derived from this 
perspective. We believe that human rights is an idea whose historic 
time has come. Throughout the world, because of higher literacy, 
better communications and a closer sense of interdependence, peo- 
ple are demanding and asserting their basic rights. This phenome- 
non manifests itself—though in different ways and with differing 
priorities—in the Far East and in Southern Africa; in Latin America 
and in Eastern Europe andthe USSR; and it has asserted itselfin re- 
cent years in our own society on the racial front and it is also making 
itself felt in other advanced industria) democracies. We do not make 
the acceptance of our view of human rights a precondition for spe- 
cific bilateral relationships; nor do we wish to prescribe our specific 
norms for other societies, But we do believe that these two words 
“human rights” summarize mankind’s social progress; that they 
represent the genuine historical inevitability of our time; and that 
. neither the United States nor the West should be ashamed of our 
commitment to the advancement of human rights. 

In addition, the revival of popular American concern for events 
beyond our shores derives in part from the special emphasis that the 
Administration has placed on relating our foreign policy goals to 
deeper American values. The reawakened American concern for hu- 
man rights thus not only reflects the deep convictions of the Presi- 
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dent and of most Americans; this concern has also played a signifi- 
cant role in overcoming widespread popular disillusion and cynicism 
about foreign policy, thus enabling the United States again to play a 
more constructive role across a broad range of international issues. 


Towards a More Cooperative World System 


For us, the point of departure for America’s involvement in the 
world is our relationship with Western Europe and Japan: The bonds 
of interest and sentiment which link our destinies have a special - 
character. We share a commitment to democratic procedures, civil 
rights, the market system, open societies. We confront the common 
problems of post-industrial societies. We are not merely occasional 
allies; we are permanent friends. If we are determined to reassert - 
American leadership in world affairs, we conceive of it as shared 
leadership; no one country today can have a monopoly or even a pre- 
dominance of wisdom, initiative, or responsibility. 

Our objective in this is not a pursuit of identical policies. But to- 
gether we must relate our respective national security policies and 
our economic policies to common efforts to promote reconciliation - 
among nations and to more effective international economic coop- 
eration. In dealing with each other, moreover, we must acknowledge 
a higher standard of mutual concern that normally marks relations 
between sovereign states. We must accept a greater commitment to 
consult, and to adjust our national policies in the light oftheir impact 
on our key partners. 

A secure and economically cooperative community of the ‘ad- 
vanced industrial democracies is the necessary source of stability 
for a broad system of international cooperation. We are aware ofthe 


` pitfalls of constructing a geometric world—whether bilateral or tri- 


lateral or pentagonal—that leaves out the majority of mankind who 
live in the developing countries. A global structure that would ignore 
this reality would be inhumane, for it would reflect indifference to 
the hardships of others; it would be unrealistic for we cannot ignore 
scores of nations with whom we are increasingly interdependent; 


` and it would be damaging in the long run, for the problems that we 


neglect today will come back in a more virulent form tomorrow. 
Weare therefore seeking to create a new political and internation- 
al order that is truly more participatory and genuinely morerespon- . 
sive to global desire for greater social justice, equity, and more op- 
portunity for individual self-fulfiliment. We believe that paying 
greater attention‘to this dimension of foreign policy is not only in . 
our own self-interest, and indispensable to an effective working of 


` the global economy; to us it also represents a return to some of the 


deepest values and historical roots of our own country, while reestab- 
lishing the relevance of the West to mankind’s universal condition. 
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Relating to the Developing World 


` It is in this spirit that the new Administration has sought to put 
our relations with Latin America and with Africa on anew plane. We 
` have abandoned the traditional device of formulating a new slogan 
to encapsule U.S. relations with Latin America. Instead, we have 
-emphasized that we respect the diversity of the Latin American na- 
. tions; that we seek to relate to them on a bilateral basis in most cases, - 
on a regional basis when useful, and on a global basis in regard to 
problems which are more universal. I believe that most Latin Amer- 
ican nations respect and welcome this approach. They see in it the 
rejection of traditional-U.S, paternalism and the beginning of more 
‘mature and normal relations, similar to those which the United - 
States has with other nations of the world. 


Regarding Africa, we have sought, and I believe successfully, to- 
identify ourselves -with the just aspirations of black Africans. We 
have broken with the posture of indifference and insensitivity which, 
at times in the past characterized American attitudes toward those 
aspirations. In so doing, I believe that we are alsc making it easier 
for the United States, as for the West in general, to play a creative 
' role in dealing with some international problems that today con- 
front the African community. 


In Asia, where the United States will continueto play a major role, 
we are encouraged by the progress made in some parts of this vast 
region. The emergence of ASEAN [Association of South East Asian 
Nations], the growing prosperity of the Pacific Basin, the construc- 
tive character of recent Japanese initiatives are welcome develop- 
ments, which will cumulatively contribute to a healthier interna- 
tional order. 


In brief, our approach to developing nations is characterized by 
our willingness to actively seek solutions to remaining “anti-coloni- 
alist” issues; by our engagement in the search for answers to the 
more structural problems of North-South relations; by our desire to 
collaborate closely with the increasingly influential emerging 
states; and by our desire to make foreign aid more responsive to the 
needs of the world’s poorest peoples. 


East-West Relations 


At the same time, a wider and more cooperative world system has 
to include also that part of the world which is ruled by Communist 
governments. One-third of mankind now lives under Communist 
systems, and these states have to be assimilated, to the extent that 
they are willing, into a wider fabric of global cooperation. The objec- 
tive is thus to assimilate East-West relations into a broader frame- 
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work of cooperation, rather than to concentrate on East-West rela- 
tions as the decisive and dominant concern for our times. In the 
1950s, world affairs were dominated by an intense confrontation be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet bloc. In the 1960s, world affairs wére’ 
dominated by growing diversity in the Communist world and by a 
competitive relationship between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. And in the early 1970s, many foreign observers became con- 
cerned that the next era would be marked by efforts to create a new 
U.S.-Soviet condominium. An enduring thread runs through these 
generalizations; whether marked by confrontation, competition, 
or the feared prospect of a condominium, the nature of U.S.-Soviet 
relations tended to dominate American foreign porey and, indeed, 
world affairs. 

This should no longer be, or need be, the case. East-West relations, 
notably U.S.-Soviet relations, involve and will continue to involve 
elements of both competition and cooperation. We are quietly confi- 
dent about our ability and determination to compete, economically, 
politically, and militarily. But managing a relationship that will be 
both competitive and cooperative cannot be permitted to dominate 
all our perspectives. Today, we do not have a realistic choice between 
an approach centered on the Soviet Union, or cooperation with our 
trilateral friends, or on North-South relations. Instead, each set of 
issues must be approached on.its own terms. A world where elements 
of cooperation prevail over competition entails the need to shape a 
wider and more cooperative global framework. We did not wish the 
world to be this complex; but we must deal with it in all of its com- 
plexity, even if it means having a foreign policy which cannot be re- 
duced to a single and simplistic slogan. 

This is why we still seek to engage the Soviet Union in wider forms 
of cooperation. As President Carter said in Notre Dame University, 
we desire a detente that will be both comprehensive and reciprocal. 
We desire cooperation in the Indian Ocean, in the Middle East, and 
in Europe, as well as on wider global issues. We also want to contain 
the arms race. The arms race is costly, and dangerous. We seek to re- 
duce—and to keep reducing—the level of strategic armaments on. 
both sides, to freeze the improvement of weaponry on both sides, and 
to achieve an agreement in which each side is responsive to more 
specific strategic concerns ofthe other. I believe that the next SALT 
agreement will, in some measure, reflect these three objectives; it 
will thus provide a useful basis for seeking even more ambitious lim- 
its in SALT III, perhaps also paving the way to more comprehensive 
security negotiations in the European context. 


The Role of China 


No architecture for a more stable and just world order would be 
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complete without taking into account.the proper role of the People’s 
Republic of China. We recognize not only that peace in East and 

Southeast Asia depends upon a constructive Sino-American rela- 
tionship, but that China can help immensely in maintaining a global 
equilibrium as well. Mutual interest, not sentiment, brought our two 
countries closer together. We must continue working to make our re- 
lationship closer still. Normalization in that relationship is neces- 
sary, but even short of it both sides should find it useful to develop a 
closer consultative relationship, so that each side adequately under- 
stands and takes into account the legitimate global concerns of the 
other. In fact, a deeper consultative relationship can result in an ap- 
proach to world affairs that is mutually reinforcing and increas- 
ingly cooperative. f f i 


Resolving Conflicts 


The third major objective that we set for ourselves last January 
. was to focus on the three major issues which in our judgment con- 
tain the greatest potential for destructive escalation. 

The first ofthese involves the future ofthe Panama Canal. To most 
Panamanians and to many Latin Americans this issue is perceived 
as a vestige of U.S. colonialism, a perspective widely shared in the 
Third World as well. I must candidly say that the effort to obtain a 
new treaty which would phase out the U.S. presence in the Canal 
Zone, and which will permit Panama to increase its participation in 
the operation and defense ofthe Canal, while retaining for the Unit- 
ed States ultimate security responsibility, is not a popular matter in 
the United States. Yet the new Administration recognizes that ef- 
forts to maintain the status quo would poison our relations with Lat- 
in America and eventually even jeopardize our ability to keep the 
Canal open. We are thus determined to demonstrate that the most 
powerful nation in the world is willing to work with one of the world’s 
' smallest nations to fashion a relationship based on partnership and 
mutual respect. We also hope thereby to demonstrate that water- 
tight zones of big power predominance are an historical anachro- 
nism, a point which may have some relevance to some other parts of 
the world as well. 

The second major issue we faced in January of 1977 was in South- 
ern Africa. There we confront the danger that racial conflict might 
also become before long an ideological war, with external involve- 
ment. In cooperation with the African states, we seek in Southern 
Africa to promote a solution based on justice. Majority rule and one 
man-one vote reflect our fundamental view of man as a spiritual en- 
tity that transcendentally is truly equal to all others. And we are wil- 
ling to play a continuing role in solving the problems of Southern 
Africa, on terms acceptable to the people who live there. In Zim- 
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babwe this means supporting a rapid transition to majority rule; in 
Namibia, it means assumption of power by an African government 
resting on the will of the majority. We recognize also that the situa- 
tion in the Republic of South Africa is much more complex and will 
take much more time to resolve. We know that the issue of South Af-, 
rica involves a fundamental conflict of philosophy, history, and self- 
definition. We are anxious to help create conditions that will make 
accommodation to a new reality—one more in keeping with the spirit 
of the times—as peaceful and palatable to those most affected as 
is possible. - : 

We are also determined to do our part to make certain that Africa 
in general does not become the terrain for ideological conflict. This is 
why we insist that major‘powers refrain from interference and from 
fueling conflicts, whether in Southern Africa or the African Horn. 
The problems of this continent are painful enough without infecting 
them with ideological issues derived from another age and from 
other continents. 

The third crucial problem on which we determined to concentrate 
was in the Middle East. Continued conflict in that region poses a di- 
rect threat`to international peace, while increasingly radicalizing 
Israel’s neighbors. Such conflict poses a danger as much to Europe 
and to Japan astothe United States, not to speak of Israel itself. We 
also perceived that an opportunity existed to move more rapidly to- 
wards truly a genuine peace. The Israelis, who have fought so coura- 
geously for their survival and to whose survival every morally sensi- 
tive person must be committed, have often stated that territories oc- 
cupied in 1967 were being held until their Arab neighbors were pre- 
pared.to undertake full scale peace commitments. Our administra- 
tion, therefore, building on the step-by-step arrangements attained 
by the previous U.S. administration, has sought to elicit and to crys- 


tallize growing Arab moderation, thereby making possible direct ne- 


gotiations between the parties. 

The road ahead, however, will be extraordinarily difficult, and we 
recognize this fact. I believe that Europe and Japan, and indeed 
most of mankind, share our commitment to promoting a settlement, 
and in different ways they; too, can exercise a constructive influence 
in pleading for the necessary spirit of moderation needed to settle a 
conflict so pregnant with political and moral complexities. 


Toward Nuclear Nonproliferation 


Finally, our major objective has been- to join with others in in- 
creasing the level of global sensitivity to two key problems which, in 
our judgment, have been given inadequate attention in the past. 
They are nonproliferation and conventional arms transfers. 

Our nuclear nonproliferation policy recognizes two needs: to help 
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each nation to secure the energy it needs, and to stop the spread of 
nuclear weaponry. Thus our polic? i is not designed to impose artifi- 
cial prohibitions on the inevitable spread of an essential technology. 


Rather we have to induce nations to take a fresh look atthe problems - 


of the plutonium fuel cycle, and to concentrate greater attention on. 


the technical alternatives which we believe exist. The policy restson .« . 
a firm economic and technical base which has two"key.elemeénts.'.- ` 
First, the energy plans of many nations—particularly the developed: `” `, 
states—are based on what we regard as inflated estimates of future . 
energy demand. Second, we think that global reserves of uranium ' - 


and thorium are much larger than was previously estimated. 


Our analysis of these considerations impels us to the conclusion- 


that the reprocessing and reuse of plutonium at this time would be 


_,premature—in the U.S. and elsewhere. Therefore, last spring, the ` 
` . President postponed reprocessing in the United States for, the 


indefinite future, and proposed an International Nuclear Fuel Cycle 
Evaluation in which developed and developing states could jointly 
examine these and related issues in an effort to reach mutually 
agreed answers. In October 1977 more than 35 nations ‘convened in 
Washington for the first meeting of this historic undertaking. 


Need to Limit Arms 


We also wish to raise the level of awareness about the dangers in- 
volved in growing conventional arms transfers. These transfers 
have more than doubled over the past decade. Not only has there 
been a dramatic increase in the volume ofarms, but those sold today 
are of ever increasing sophistication. While only a handful of states 


produced such weapons, the number of nations which seek to pur- . 


chase them is increasing rapidly. The momentum.continues to build, 
despite the enormous burden that is levied on.an already faltering 
world economy. The tragic irony is that resources diverted from eco- 
nomic and social development to buy arms may undermine the very 
security the arms are intended to purchase. 

The United States is moving to meet this global threat to the wel- 
fare of mankind. We have begun to restrain our arms exports; at the 
same time, realizing that we cannot deal with this global problem 
alone, we intend to work with other suppliers to cut back on the flow 


of arms and therate at which advanced weapon technologies spread.. 


Equally important, we hope to work with arms importers to reduce 
the demand for more numerous and costly weapons. While we re- 
main ready to provide our friends with the necessary means for self- 
defense, we are determined to do what can be done to reverse the spi 
raling increase of arms exports. 

. Since the beginning of this Administration, we have been fully 


aware that these two problems are complex; that they will require a 
7 i 
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sophisticated strategy. to be worked out over many years; and that 
they also may complicate relations with our friends and allies repre- ’ 
sented here. Yet none of us.can afford to ignore the implications of 
failing to deal effectively with either nonproliferation or arms trans- 
fers; just as economic interdependence is now a fact of life for the 


. United States, so this political interdependence is affecting us all. 
ee die as ee ee 
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-+7 Shaping the Future 


If there is a single common theme to our efforts, it is this: after 


. World’ War II our foreign policy, by necessity, was focused primarily 


on issues connected with the Cold War. This gave it a sharp focus, in 
‘some cases making it easier to mobilize public opinion. A concen- 
trated foreign policy could be supported by public emotion. 

Today we confront a more difficult task, which calls for support - 
based on reason. We must respond to a wider range of issues—some 
ofwhich still involve the Cold War—issues stemming from a complex 
process of global change. A concentrated foreign policy must give 
way to acomplex foreign policy, no longer focused on asingle, drama- 
tic task—such as the defense of the West. Instead, we must engage 
ourselves on the distant and difficult goal of giving shape to a world 
that has suddenly become politically awakened and socially restless. 

The struggle for the shape of the future thus has strong parallels 
to the experience of Western democracies in the last century and a 
half. And it is that experience which offers a measure of hope for a 
more rational and just accommodation on a vastly more complex and 
larger scale basis. That accommodation, which over time can acquire 
the character ofa genuine global community, cannot be blue-printed 


` in advance; and it will only come about through gradual changes 


both i in the outlook.and in the objective conditions of mankind. It is 
our confident belief that liberty and equity can indeed creatively co- 
exist. It is our confident view of the future that democracy—in its 
many manifestations and with its own many stages of development 
—comes closest to meeting the genuinely felt needs of mankind. It is 
our confident judgment that our collaboration can enhance the 
changes that the future destiny of man is to live in a world that is 
creatively pluralistic. 





DEVELOPMENT FROM WITHIN 
By Jimoh Omo-Fadaka 


A number of Third World countries are coming [7 
to recognize that the transplanting of capital- 
intensive high technology from the industrial- 
ized nations into their very different cultural 
and social environment is not working well. In 
many cases, the author argues, this approach 
has done more harm than good. Developing 
countries are therefore turning toward the kind 
of “intermediate” technology that can better 
-utilize their main assets of natural resources, Q 
“land and large labor forces. Dr. Omo-Fadaka |‘ 
believes that this trend will encourage self-reli- |: 
ance and help to revitalize communal traditions. 

Jimoh Omo-Fadaka is a Nigerian ecologist 
and a graduate of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. He currently lives in London where 
he directs the African Cultural Research Pro- 
ject and is an associate editor of The Ecologist. 
His article is reprinted from the Tokyo jour- 
nal PHP. 
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World countries were under the direct rule of countries in 
Western Europe, the United States or Japan. Today, only a 
few of them remain under such rule. 

But independence meant for these countries not only self-gov- 
ernment and management of their resources, but responsibility 
for the total welfare of their populations. Most of these countries 
were poor. Their poverty was characterized by under-employ- 
ment, unemployment, illiteracy, malnutrition, disease and bad 
housing. How were these problems to be dealt with? How could 
welfare and development best be assured? 

The answer came, with few exceptions, from their old colonial 
masters. Their poverty was caused by their poverty, in the now 
famous theory of the “vicious circle of poverty,” and so the only 
way to break the circle was to adopt the urban-industrial route. 


N t the end of the Second World War, practically all the Third 
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Early Precepts for Development l 
. The assumptions implicit in this approach can be briefly stated 
as follows: 

e An all-out attempt should be made to industrialize; indus- 
trialization is prerequisite to development. 

è Development should be based in the urban areas. 

e Agriculture should be industrialized or mechanized through 
capital-intensive farming methods. l 

e Economic growth—that is, Gross National Product (GNP)— 
should“be the yardstick for measuring progress. By shunting 
more of the gains from economic growth towards the lower in- 


_ come brackets, economic development could be achieved. 


e Private foreign investments should be increased as well as 
the transfer of technology from'the industrialized countries. 

e Aid from the industrialized countries should be stepped up. 

èe Exports should be stepped up. 

è Population growth should be arrested. 

e Attempts should be made to unite or weld together, at all costs, 
all the various ethnic groups in the countries concerned, in order to 
produce highly centralized, bureaucratic, authoritarian societies, 
since economic development requires political unity. 

Throughout the First United Nations Development Decade 
(1961-70), many of the Third World countries followed these pre- 
scriptions religiously. But what happened? Today we are more 
than half way through the Second United Nations Decade (1971- 
80) and an examination of the facts suggests that very little de- 
velopment has taken place. Many of the Third World countries 
continue not only to remain poor, but find their condition worsen- 
ing. Poverty in some of the countries hag reached such a scale 
that it threatens not only the “quality of life” but life itself. 

And worse still, the gap between the rich and poor in many of 
the Third World countries themselves is also widening rapidly. So 
the urban-industrial approach to economic development is making 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. By and large the development 
which has been achieved has been of a badly skewed kind and has 
resulted in an ever-widening of the “vicious circle of poverty.” 


The Limits of Industrialization 


Economie and social conditions are too unstable in the Third 
World countries to superimpose a highly developed industrial sys- 
tem. Although the developing countries want to industrialize, 
they lack the technical know-how. Thus, an all-out attempt at - 
industrialization “at all costs” should be ruled out at this stage. 
Rather, industrialization should proceed according to the tem- 
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perament, attitudes and cultural backgrounds of the people, and 
at their own pace. : i 

The cause of poverty in many of the Third World countries is 
the decay of their'rural structure. Between 87-90 percent of the 
population of these countries live in villages, in the rural areas. 
That means that for the foreseeable future the great mass of 
their population will be subsistence farmers. Therefore, the base 
of development must be agricultural, not urban. 

In effect, this means a pattern of high density populations pro- 
- ducing their own food, running small workshops and factories 
when they are not working on the land, with a very limited num- 
ber of large-scale capital-intensive modern industrial centers. 


Consequently, development should be taken to the countryside in ` 


a planned, systematic manner. 

It is a problem that development is conceived of as “catching 
up” with the industrialized countries in the conventional way— 
by building gigantic steel mills, huge dams, etc. Many industrial- 
ized countries are now faced with almost complete breakdown as 
a result of these large projects. They are faced with serious dis- 
ruption leading to high incidences of mental disease, suicide and 
crime (especially in the cities and towns), alienation of the people 
_ from one another, social and psychological breakdowns of their soci- 
eties, drug addiction, and a sense of hopelessness arising from the 
destruction of the environment caused by these huge projects. 


Conflict of Interests 


Furthermore, it is difficult for the Third World countries to ini- 


tiate the type of development that will solve their poverty when > 


the industrial machine they have to contend with is mainly in 
the hands of foreign companies. It is unlikely that these compa- 
nies can be persuaded to subject their purely economic considera- 
tions to indigenous needs. They are unlikely, for instance, to in- 
troduce labor-intensive, small-scale technologies to provide more 
employment. They seem, above all, to be internationally competi- 
tive, and if local conditions do not permit this they simply move 
off to greener pastures. 

There is a major difference between the goals of the developing 
countries and those of many of the developed ones. While the for- 
mer are demanding equitable distribution .of the world’s re- 
sources and better trading terms, the latter want to ensure a 


‘continuation and maintenance of their affluence. However, it is ` 


this pursuit of ever-increasing affluence that has led zo the pres- 
ent international inequality and the use of three quarters of the 
world’s resources by only 30 percent of the world’s population. 


The developed ‘countries are unlikely to meet the demands of the’ 
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developing countries for more equitable economic ‘relations be- ` 
cause they are unwilling to change their patterns of production 
and consumption. This is the stumbling block. The determination 
of the developed countries to increase their affluence can only 
exacerbate the existing ills in international economic relations. 


Toward a New Philosophy 


‘A new international economic order éalls for a “basically new 
philosophy.” In this respect, the viewpoint of a Swedish econo- 
mist, G. -Adler-Karlsson, needs to be considered. He advocates an 
“inverted utilitarianism,” which would mean organizing our so- 
cieties “in such a way as to minimize suffering.” He maintains 
that “increasing the material standard of the already affluent 
does not have any value so long as suffering still is wide- 
spread....Nobody should increase his affluence unless everybody 


‘has got his essentials.” This makes “less demands on the mä- 


terial resources of the globe but more on our moral resources.” _ 
Definitions of development which take “economic growth” as 
their yardstick are dangerously misleading. Expanding pro- 
duction of goods and services is a necessary condition for develop- 
ment but does not guarantee it. Development is better defined 
ethically in terms of raising levels of subsistence, human dignity 
and freedom, or the alleviation of poverty and unemployment. 
The Third World countries are caught in a dilemma. On the one 
hand they want all that is modern in technology for their devel- 
opment—which is totally understandable. On the other hand, 
however, they have limited monetary resources, yet unlimited 


‘manpower, largely unskilled, lying idle. The crux of the matter is 


how to strike a balance between the two and use the resources in 
the manner most profitable to their countries as a whole. In 
many of the countries, industry accounts for less than a quarter 
of the Gross National Product and employs less than one-fifth of 
the workers. The Third World countries should make best use of 
their resources—land and human effort. Emphasis should be 
placed on the use of. people, not money. 

Industrialization cannot be grafted on to a countey like a for- 
eign body. It has to grow within the country and proceed accord- 
ing to the temperament, attitudes and cultural background of the 
people, and at their own pace. The type of technology needed to 
achieve this type of industrialization will emerge from the people . 
themselves within the context of readily available resources, aug- 


‘mented by external sources if and when the need arises. What is 


required is that development, economic growth and technology be 
subordinated to social and human needs, and not vice versa, as is 
the case in many countries today. 
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Development should not be conceived of in terms of marriage 
between computer technology and indigenous traditions. It is 
most sensible to conceive of it in terms of increasing capacity to 
innovate effectively on the basis of indigenous resources, which 
means thinking in terms of appropriate technology rather 
than up-to-date technology, and in terms of human organization 
as the principal factor determining whether a technology can be 
effectively employed. f 

The trading relationships between Third World countries and 
the former metropolitan countries are much the same as they 
were during the colonial era, The former continue to supply raw 
materials in return for-manufactured goods. The prices of these 
commodities, however, are very artificial; products badly re- 
quired to satisfy local needs are sold to the former metropolitan 
countries to buy manufactured goods which play very little part 
in relieving poverty. This pattern of trade is against the interests 
of Third World countries, and the only alternative that the coun- 
tries have is to develop trade among themselves and also to lay 
great emphasis on self-reliance. 


A Policy of Self-Reliance 


Many of the developing countries have up till now ignored the 
cardinal demand of development—namely, that to be really ef- 
fective, the development process must begin by re-orientating 
economies from being colonial and externally-oriented, to being 
internally responsive, and then diverting resources to develop- 
ment of an internal material and technological base. If poverty 
and injustice are the main problems, the people as a whole must 
be the main instrument for overcoming them. The developing 
countries need to discover their sense of dignity and identity 
within their socio-economic. environment, and not try to imitate 
other countries. They will have to discover their own potential 
- power to initiate development themselves with little outside aid 
or assistance. The spirit engendered by this would be their mast 
valuable asset. It would set them firmly on the road to self- 
reliance and human development. 

The transformation of the developing countries should come 
from a common and spontaneous inner enthusiasm, and not a se- 
ries of alien directives. The greatest need appears to be a process 
of mental decolonization. Political changes in the developing 
countries will prove of little long-term value unless they also in- 
clude economic and cultural changes as well. But economic and 
cultural changes become possible only when the people as a 
whole fight out their: own mental battle themselves. Others can- 
not do it for them. These countries should strive to control their 
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own destinies within self-reliant societies. This self-reliance 


would encourage the use of their most abundant resource—peo- , 


ple—as a substitute for scarce monetary resources—a policy of 
“turning labor into capital.” 

The services of foreign personnel should be welcome if they are 
catalytic to the whole process of development. The participation 
of such personnel as engineers, doctors, agronomists and ecolo- 
gists could make all the difference between success and failure of 
some plans. But what is of cardinal importance in the policy of 
self-reliance is that the developing countries should assess the 
aims and interests of their development policies, and then train 
enough of their own people for the tasks involved. Only in this 


-` way will they eventually become independent of foreign aid and 


assistance and become fully self-reliant. 

Aid. programs are unfortunately double-edged; they make the 
recipient countries ever more dependent on the donors. Self-re- 
liance is a prerequisite of economic stability, and in order to 


achieve it, dependence on foreign aid should be reduced rather - 


than increased. Development of the spirit of self-reliance- should 
be an important aspect ‘of the economic policies of the Third 
World countries. They should do things for themselves. If aid or 
assistance is necessary at all, it should be related to the actual 
needs of the recipient countries, and not the needs of the donor 
countries. 


The Need for Social Justice | 


A final reason the conventional approach isn’t working in the 
Third World countries is to be found in the developing countries 


themselves. The politico-economic structurés in many of them are ` 


unjust and neo-colonialist. They concentrate social, economic and 
political power in the hands of a privileged minority. Also the gap 
between the rich and the poor in many of these countries is widen- 
ing rapidly. While injustice at the international level needs to be. 
exposed and opposed by the leaders of developing countries, at the 
same time the inequalities and injustices in their own countries 
need to be exposed and opposed by the same leaders. 

Irrespective of what is taking place at the international level, 
they should undertake radical structural changes at home. Inter- 
nal social justice is a prerequisite for the creation of a new inter- 
national economi¢ order. The developing countries must put their 
own houses in order if international justice is to benefit their 
people as a whole. Otherwise, any concessions gained at the 
international level, while they might help the developing coun- 
tries acquire more resources, will tend to be beneficial to the ex- 
port sector, thus strengthening the power of the minority who 
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monopolize economic and political power. 

Unless leaders of the developing countries are prepared to dis- 
cuss ways and means for achieving this kind of grassroots de- 
velopment, none of the international meetings and plans are like- 
ly to make any difference to the worsening situation in their 
countries. Both the farmers in the villages and workers in the 
towns should be allowed to reenact their own revolutionary life 
experience to its logical conclusion. This is vital. 

In the past many of the developing countries went for easy 
solutions to underdevelopment—for instance, in their reliance on 
one percent aid, on capital and technology from outside. Far from 
solving their problems, these solutions have tended to make them 
worse. This attitude ignores the questions of structural changes 
and political determinants of development, and also goes against 
the spirit of self-reliance because instead of building from. below 
at the national level towards the top at the international level, 
the reverse seems to be the case. If international actions support 
self-reliant development, all the better. But if they do not, the 
process of internal structural changes must be the priority ofthe - 

developing countries. 


` The Importance of Diversity 


Attempts should not be made to achieve political unity at all 
costs or by force. Stable relationships between different regional 
or ethnic or communal groupings are the goal to which national 
leaders should give priority. Rulers should not suppress open pol- 
ities on the grounds that development requires un:ty. If they do, 
the question should be asked: development for whom? For people 
within the country or for outside interests? The relatively free 
operation of political parties and other groups can provide checks 
against arbitrary and exploitative rule. 

It can provide leaders with leverage to use against foreign 
interests who may be pressing demands on them. And leaders 
who are responsive to ethnic fears and loyalties as well as free- 
ly organized political groupings, can mobilize popular enthusiasm 
for the development effort, in a way which both stimulates the 
innovative capacities of the masses and strengthens the bonds of 
loyalty and solidarity. Consequently there should be no attempt to 
build mass societies out of the various ethnic groups in the coun- 
tries. Political and economic decentralization should be the goal. 

Traditional Third World societies were not geared to highly 
centralized political and economic systems. They were and still 
‘are plural societies, and decision-making was decentralized to a 

_ very large extent. Cooperation was in small things, and the govern- 
` ment of the people was only the government of their family units, 
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their clans and at most of their ethnic groups. Attempts should be 
made at decentralized decision-making politically, economically, 
socially, culturally and religiously. . i 

It is the various communities who are in the best position to 
draw up their programs according to their resources and needs. 
Moreover decentralization would encourage the weaker commu- 
nities to struggle to advance themselves and to seek help from 


_ the central government if'need be. People’s needs cannot be met 


by the fine tuning of experts and politicians located hundreds of 
miles from reality.. They can only be handled by decentralized eco- 
nomic intervention, locally, regionally and sectorially determined 
by democratic means, with the central government serving only to 


sort out glaring contradictions and reallocate certain resources. 


I do not wish to give the impression that the precolonial times 


‘in the Third World countries were a Golden Age. In retrospect 


one can pinpoint some aspects of the cultures of the various peo- 
ples which could be obstacles to development as we know it to- 
day. However, the peoples’ communal way of life, which is a basic 
and positive aspect of their culture, should be reactivated where 
it has been adversely affected, and maintained where it still 
exists. Third World countries should seek to establish and secure 
their own national identities. They must not slavishly accept the 
standards of the industrialized countries—East or West—as gos- 
pels of development. $ 5 
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emocracy,” according to political scientists, usually describes | 
a form of government by the people, either directly or 
F through their elected representatives. But I prefer to de- 
scribe a democratic society as one which is governed by a spirit of 
equality and dominated by the desire to equalize, to give everything 
to everybody. In the United States the wealth and skills and know- 
how and optimism of our country have dominated this quest. 

_ My first and overshadowing proposition is that our current prob- 
lems ‘arise not so much from our failures as from our successes. The 
use of technology to democratize our daily life has given a new shape 
toour hopes. What are the consequences of this effort to democratize ` 
life in America? And what especially are the consequences of our 
successes in industry and technology, and in invention? 

There have been at least four of these consequences. I begin with 
what I call attenuation, which means the thinning out or ‘the flat- 
tening of experience. We might call this the democratizing of experi- 
ence. It might otherwise be described as the decline of poignancy. 
One of the consequences of our success in technology, of our wealth, 
of our energy and our imagination, has been the removal of distinc- 

- tions, not just between people but between everything and every- 
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thing else, between every place and every other place, between 
everytime and every other time. For example, television removes 
the distinction between being here and being there. And the same 
kind of process, of thinning out, of removing distinctions, has ap- 
peared in one area after another of our lives. 

For instance, one ofthe great unheralded achievements of Ameri- 
can civilization was the rise of transportation and refrigeration, the 
development of techniques of canning and preserving meat, vegeta- - 
bles, and fruits in such a way that it became possible to enjoy straw- 
berries in winter, to enjoy fresh meat in seasons when the meat was 
not slaughtered, to thin out the difference between the diet of winter 
and the diet of summer. There are many unsung heroic stories in 
this effort. 


Refrigeration and Central Heating 


One of them, for example, was the saga of Gustavus Swift in Chica- 
go. In order to make fresh meat available at a relatively low price to 
people all over the country, it was necessary to be able to transport 
it from the West, where the cattle were raised, to the Eastern mar- 
kets and the cities where population was concentrated. Gustavus 
Swift found the railroad companies unwilling to manufacture refrig- 
erator cars. They were afraid that, if refrigeration was developed, 
the cattle would be butchered in the West and then transported ina 
more concentrated form than when the cattle had to be carried live. 
The obvious consequence, they believed, would be to reduce the 
amount of freight. So they refused to develop the refrigerator car. 

Gustavus Swift went ahead and developed it, only to find that he 
had more cars than he had use for. The price of fresh meat went down 
in the Eastern cities, and Swift had refrigerator cars on his hands. 
He then sent agents to the South and to other parts of the country, 
and tried to encourage people to raise produce which had to be car- 
ried in refrigerator cars. One of the consequences of this was the de- 


- velopment of certain strains of fruits and vegetables, especially of 


fruit, which would travel well. 

There were other elements in this story which we may easily for- 
get—for example, how central heating and air conditioning have af- 
fected our attitude toward the seasons, toward one time of year or 
another. Nowadays visitors from abroad note that wherever they 
are in our country, it is not unusual to find that in winter it is often 
too warm indoors, and in summer, often too cool. 

But the development of central heating during the latter part of 
the 19th century had other, less obvious consequences. For example, 
as people built high-rise apartments in the cities they found it impos- ` 
sible to have a fireplace in every room. You could not construct a 
high building with hundreds of apartments and have enough room 
for all the chimneys. So central heating was developed, and this be- - 
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came acharacteristic of city life. As central heating was developed it 
was necessary to have a place to put the machinery, and the ma- 
chinery went in the cellar. But formerly people, even in the cities, 
had used their cellars to store fruit and vegetables over the winter. 
When the basement was heated by a furnace, of course it was no 
longer possible to store potatoes or other vegetables or fruit there. 
This increased the market for fresh fruits and vegetables that were 
brought in from farms just outside the cities or by refrigerator cars 
from greater distances, This was another way of accelerating the 
tendency toward equalizing the seasons and equalizing the diet of 
people all over the country. 


Homogenizing. Space 

Also important in attenuating experience was the development 
of what I would call homogenized space, especially the develop- 
ment of vertical space as a place to live in. There is a great deal less 
difference between living on the 35th floor and living on the 40th © 
floor of an apartment building than there is between living in a 
house in the middle of a block and living on the corner. The view is 
much the same as you go up in the air. Vertical space is much more 
homogenized, and as we live in vertical space more and more, we 
live in places where “where we are” makes much less difference than 
it used to. 

An important element in this which has been a product of Ameri- 
can technology is, of course, glass. We forget that the mnovations in 
the production of glass, resulting in large sheets which you could 
look through, were an achievement largely of American technology 
in the 19th century. We forget that when we admire the old leaded 
glass windows we see in medieval or early modern buildings, we are 
admiring the inability of people to produce plate glass. 

When a large plate of glass became technologically possible, this 
affected daily life in the United States. It affected merchandising, 
for example, because the “show window” could display garments 
and other large objects in a way to make them appealing to people 
who passed by. Glass was also important in producing one of the 
main characteristics of modern American architecture—an archi- 
tecture in which there is relatively less difference between the in- 
doors and the outdoors than elsewhere. 


. Repeatable Experience 


Along with the attenuation of places and times comes the attenua- 
tion of occasions and events. One of the more neglected aspects of 
modern technology is what I have called the rise of repeatable ex- 
perience. It used to be thought that one of the characteristics of 
life was the uniqueness of the individual moment. If you missed it, 
then, you were out of luck. But the growth of popular photography, 
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which we can trace from about 1888 when the first Kodak camera 
went on the market, began to allow everybody to make his own ex- 
perience repeatable—and it was the beginning of our taking for 
granted that there was such a thing as a repeatable experience. The 
phonograph, beginning about 1877, created new opportunities to re- 
peat audible experiences, and it too has accustomed us to the fact - 
that experience is not a one-time thing. 

In the attenuating ofevents there is another element which I have 
called the “neutralization of risks,” a result of the rise of insurance. 
For insurance, too, is a way of reducing the difference between the. 
future and the present. You reduce future risks by assuring your- 
self that if your house burns down, at least you will have the money 
to rebuild it. In this sense, insurance, and especially casualty ingur- 
ance, provides a way of thinning out the difference between present 
and future, removing the suspense and the risk of experience. 


Consequences for Property `- a 


What have been the everyday consequences of the democratizing 
of property? Of course, the most important new form of property in 
-modern American life is corporate property: shares of stock in a cor- 
. poration. And the diffusion of the ownership of shares is one of the 
most prominent features of American life. There are companies 
which have as many as a million stockholders. One doesn’t need to be 
rich or even middle-class in the United States to own shares of stock. 
But very few of my friends who own shares of stock know precisely | 
what it means or what their legal powers are as stockholders. They 
feel very little pleasure of control. Yet this share of atock is the char- 
acteristic and most important form of property in modern times. 
- This property, too, is attenuated. . 
‘Other developments in American life concerning property have 
had a similar effect. For example, installment and credit buying. 
_ This phenomenon first grew in connection with the wide marketing 
of the sewing machine, and then in relation to the cash register; but 
its efflorescence has come with the automobile. When it became. nec- 
essary to sell millions of automobiles—and necessary in order to 


keep the machinery of our society going to sell them to people who . _ 


-could not afford to lay out the full cost of an automobile—it was nec- 
essary to find ways of financing their purchases. Installment and 
credit buying was developed. One of the results’ was that people be- 
came increasingly puzzled over whether they did or aig not (and if so. . 
in what sense) own their sulomobile: 


Packaging Pi A r ! . 
Perħaps the most important example of the attenuation of daily 


experience in relation to property is so obvious and so universal that 
it has hardly been discussed. That is packaging. Until relatively re- _ 
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cently if you went into a store to buy coffee or rice, you would have to 
-bring a container tothe grocery store, and the grocer would ladle out 
the product to you. 

Packaging began to develop in this country after the Civil War of 
1861-65. In a sense it was a by-product of the Civil War because the 

necessities of the war (especially the need to package flour) produced 
certain innovations which were important. Until there was a way to 
make boxes which could be transported and stored compactly, it was ` 
impossible’ or impractical to use them for industrial purposes. The 
folding box and certain improvements in the paper bag, such as the 

' paper bag that had a square bottom so that it could stand up, and on 
the side of which you could print an advertisement—these were 
American inventions. 

All around us we see attenuation as we have tried to make every- 
thing available to everybody. The techniques we use in preparing 
our food, in transporting our food, in controlling the climate and tem- 
perature of the rooms we live in, the shapes of the buildings in which 
we do business and reside, the ways we look at past experience—in 
all these ways our experience becomes attenuated. As we democ- 
ratize experience, the poignancy ofthe moment, ofthe season, of the 
control of the object, of the spontaneous event, declines. ' 


The New Segregation l 


A second consequence ofthe success ofour technology for our daily 
experience is the decline of congregation—or it might be called a 
new segregation. This is the consequence of increasingly organized 
and centralized sources of anything and everything. For example, 
when the biblical Rebecca lived in her village and needed to get wa- 
ter for the household, she went to the well. At the well she met the 
other women of the village; she heard the gossip; she met her fiancé 
there, as a matter of fact. And then what happened? With the prog- 
ress of the democracy and technology, running water was intro- 
duced; and Rebecca stayed in the kitchenette of her eighth-floor 
apartment. She turned the faucet on and got the water out of the 
faucet; she didn’t have to go to the well any more. She had only the 
telephone to help her collect gossip and she would have to find other 
ways to meet her fiancé. This is a parable of the problem of cen- 
tralizing sources of everything. i 

The most dramatic example today ofthe privatizing ofexperience 
by centralizing a facility is, of course, television. Until the develop- 
ment of television, if you wanted to see a play, you had to go out to a 
theater; if you wanted to hear a concert, you had to go to a concert 
hall. These performances were relatively rare. They were special 
events. But with the coming of television, everybody acquired his 
private theater. Rebecca had her theater in her kitchen or living 
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room. She no longer needed to go out for entertainment. 

The centralizing of the source, then, led to the isolating of the con- 
sumer. Much was gained by this, but one of the prices paid was the 
decline of congregation—congregation being the drawing together 
of people where they could enjoy, and react to, and respond to the re- 
actions and feelings of their fellows. 


4 


Process vs.’ Result 


Al Smith (a former governor of New York State) once said, “Allthe 
ills of democracy can be cured by more democracy.” I must confess, 
though I admire Al Smith, I think he was on the wrong track here. In 
fact, I would take an almost contrary position. Even at the risk of 
seeming flippant, I might sum up the democratic paradoxes that I 
have been describing: “Getting there is all the fun.” What I am sug- 
gesting is the possibility that while democratizing enriches ex- 
perience, democracy dilutes experience. 

Example: photography. Before the invention of photography, it 
was a, remarkable experience to see an exact likeness of the Sphinx 
or of Notre Dame or of some exotic animal or to see a portrait of an 
ancestor. Then, as photography was publicized in the 1880s and 
thoroughly popularized in this century, it opened up a fantastic new 
range of experience for everybody. Suddenly people were able to see 
things they had never been able to see before. And then what hap- 
pened? Everyone had a camera, or two or three cameras; and every- 
where he went he took pictures and when he came home he had to 
find a victim, somebody to show the pictures to. And this became 
more and more difficult. 

While photography was being introduced, it was life-enriching and 
vista-opening; but once it was achieved, once everybody had a cam- 
era, the people were looking in their cameras instead of looking at 
the sight they had gone to see. A picture came to mean less and less, 
simply because people saw pictures everywhere. And the experience 
of being there also somehow meant less, because the main thing peo- 


_ple saw everywhere was the inside of their viewfinders, and their 


concern over their lens cap and finding the proper exposure made 
it difficult for them to notice what was going on around them at 
the moment. _ f E 
Another example is, of course, the phonograph and the subse- 
quent development of recording processes that allow us to hear mu- 
sic anywhere and at any time. Today when I walk into the elevator in 
an office building, it is not impossible that I will hear Beethoven or 
Verdi. Sitting in the airplane I hear Mozart coming out of the public- 
address system. Wherever we go we hear music whether we want to 
hear it or not, whetherwe arein the mood for it or not. It becomes an 
everywhere, all-the-time thing. The experience is attenuated. 
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And one of the most serious consequences of all this, finally, is the 
attenuation of community itself. What has held people together in 
the past? For the most part it has been their sense ofhumanity, their 
pleasure in the presence of one another, their feeling for another 
person’s expression, the sound of a voice, the look on h:s or her face.. 
But the kind of community I describe become increasingly difficult 
to find. People are trying to enjoy the community all by themselves. 

We are led to certain desperate quests in American life. These, the 
- by-products ofour success, are clues to the vitality and energy ofour 
country, to the quest for novelty to keep life interesting and vistas 
open, to the quest for community and the quest for autonomy: Can 
we inoculate ourselves against these perils of our technological suc- 
cess? Samuel Butler once said, “If I die prematurely, at any rate I 
. shall be saved from being bored by my own success.” Our prolem, f 
too, is partly thaz. 


Belief in Solutions $ 


_ One ofthe most dangerous popular fallacies—nourished by Ameri- 
can history and by some of our most eloquent and voluble patriots— 
is the notion that democracy is attainable. There is a subtle differ- 
ence between American democratic society. and many earlier so- 
cieties in the extent to which their ideals could be attained. The ob- — 
jectives of other societies have for the most part been definable and 
attainable. Aristocracy and monarchy do present attamable ideals. 
Even totalitarianism presents objectives which can be attained in 
the sense in which the objectives of democracy never can be. 

This nation has been a place of renewal, of new beginnings for na- 
tions and for man. Vagueness has been a national resource: the 
vagueness ofthe continent, the mystery of our resources, the vague- 
ness of our social classes, the misty miasma of our nopes. 3 

Our society has been most distinctively a way of reaching for rath- 
er than of finding. American democracy, properly speaking, has 
been a process and not a product, a quest and not a discovery. But a 
great danger which has been nourished by our success in technology 
has been the belief in solutions. For technological problems there 
are solutions. It is possible to set yourself the task of developing an 
~ economic and workable internal-combustion engine, a prefabricated 
house, or a way cf reaching the moon. 

We are inclined, then, using the technological prcblem as our 
model, to believe that somehow democracy itself is a sclution, a dis- 
` solving of the human condition. But we should have learned other- 
wise. In human history in the long run there are no solutions—only 
problems. Every seeming solution is a new problem. When you de- 
. mocratize the speedy automobile and give everybody an automobile, 
the result is a trafzic jam. This is the sense in which the “solution” of 
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technological problems presents us with obstacles to the fulfillment 
of what is human in our society. When we think about American dem- 
ocratic society, then, we must learn not to think about a condition, 
but about a process; not about democracy, but about the quest for 
democracy. i 

Thus, the most distinctive feature of our system is not a system, 
but a quest; not a neat arrangement of men and institutions, but a 
flux. To prepare ourselves for this view of American democracy,. 
there are two sides to our personal need. One is on the side of pru- 
dence and wisdom; the other on the side of poetry and imagination. 

On the side of prudence, there is a need for a sense of history. 
Only by realizing the boundaries that we have been given can we dis- 
cover how to reach beyond them. Only socan we have the wisdom not 
to mistake passing fads for great movements, not to mistake the 
fanaticisms of a few for the deep beliefs of the many, not to mistake 
fashion for revolution. We in the United States are always living in ` 
an age of transition. Yet we have tended to believe that our present 
is always the climax ofhistory, even though American history shows 
that the climax is always in the future. By keeping suspense alive, 
we can prepare ourselves for the shocks of change. 

And finally, on the side of poetry and imagination, how do we keep 
alive the spirit of adventure, what I would call the exploring spir- 
it? This should be the easiest because it is the most traditional of 
our achievements and efforts. We must remember that we live in a 
new world. We must keep alive the exploring spirit. We must not sac- 

rifice the promise of the unknown, of man’s unfulfilled possibilities 
-` in the universe’s untouched mysteries, for the cozy satisfactions of 
predictable, statistical benefits. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTAL THEME 
IN AMERICAN WRITING 


_ By Roger Asselineau 


The unique and invigorating trait of American 

literature, writes a French observer, is its 
transcendentalist quality, its preference for the 
intuitive over the rational, its search for the 
miraculous in nature and in daily life. He traces 
this outlook from the writings of Emerson and 
Whitman in the nineteenth century to the works 
of Dreiser, Hemingway and Salinger in the 
twentieth. His article is abridged from Forum, a 
journal published by the University of Houston 
in Texas. 

Formerly president of the American Studies 
Association in France, Roger Asselineau lec- 
tures on American literature at the Sorbonne 
University in Paris. He is the author of critical 
and biographical works on Walt Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Edgar Allan Poe, Robert Frost, and 
Ernest Hemingway, several of which have been 
published both in France and the United States. 








Birds flying in the air over a river, 
And children playing in a meadow beside it, 
A stream that turns an ancient wheel 
Under great trees. 

And cattle in the water, 

Below the trees. 

And sun, and shade, 

And warmth, and grass. 

And myself 

And not myself 

Dreaming in the grass. 


Who wrote this poem? Most readers, led into error by such key 
words as “grass,” “myself” and “not myself,” will answer: “Walt 
Whitman!” Actually the author of this piece is Theodore Dreiser, a 
naturalistic writer who occasionally composed transcendentalist 
poetry, a Marxist in his last years whose so-called naturalistic 
novels often have transcendentalist overtones. ' 

Another naturalistic novelist, Jack London, was undoubtedly 
thinking of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass in Martin Eden when he 
made his hero confide to the girl he loves: 
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This grass is more beautiful to me now that I know why it is 
grass [he has just been studying the theory of evolution], and 
all the hidden chemistry of sun and rain and earth that makes it 
' become grass. Why, there is romance in the life-history of any 
grass, yes, and adventure, too. The very thought of it stirs me. 
When I think of the play of force and matter, and all the tremen- 
dous struggle of it, I feel as if I could write an epic on the grass. 


Melville and Whitman 


Herman Melville, too, almost felt like writing Leaves of Grass, ` 
even before Whitman thought of it. On June 1, 1851, at a time when 
Whitman’s poems were just beginning to germinate in the poet’s 
mind, on a beautiful summer day similar to the “transparent sum- 
mer morning” on which Whitman had the ecstasy he described in 
section five of “Song of Myself,” Melville wrote to his friend ane fel- 
low author, Nathaniel Hawthorne: 


This “all” feeling, though, there is some truth in. You must often 
have it, lying in the grass on a warm summer’s day. Your legs 
seem to send out shoots in the earth. Your hair feels like leaves . 
upon your head. This is the all feeling. 


“On my voleano grows the grass,’ wrote poet Emily Dickin- 
son, some years later, in the solitude of her house at Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

Whitman’s grass thus grows all over American literature. It. crops 
up in the most unexpected places, from Melville’s correspondence to 
Dreiser’s Moods, from Emily Dickinson’s poems to Jack London’s 
adventure stories. It can be found even in contemporary literature, _ 
in such an unlikely place as John Dos Passos’ somber fictional trilogy 
USA and more recently in the Introduction to Midpoint and 
Other Poems where John Updike declared his intention of singing 
“the sweet cold grass that had no name.” 


Walt Whitman H enry D, Thoreau 
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Insights and Intuitions 


This omnipresence of grass is not accidental. It corresponds to an 
essential characteristic of American literature which distinguishes 
it radically from all other Western literature: its transcendentalist 
quality, its search for reality through spiritual intuition, its belief 
that divinity was present in the natural world. Transcendentalism, 
far from being a dead and irrelevant philosophy confined to the first 
half of the nineteenth century, is a fertilizing undercurrent, a con- 
stant in American literature down to our own time, though it ap- 
peared originally under quite different circumstances when the 
United States was primarily agrarian. | 

One of the implications of this persistence is that most Amer- 
ican novelists are essentially poets, who write romances rather than 
true novels. They believe in insights rather than ideas, in intui- 
tions rather than cold reason. They are “failed poets,” as William 
Faulkner once said of himself—whereas European novelists, to 
the exclusion perhaps of their British colleagues, often are intellec- 
tuals and even sometimes, especially in -France, professional 
philosophers. 

The first quality required of a poet is a keen sense of wonder. Now 
most American writers are richly endowed with it. They “see the 
miraculous in the common” like Ralph Waldo Emerson. They loaf 
and invite their souls like Whitman and like him “sing the common- 
place” and feel that “every hour of the light and dark is a miracle.” 
Like Henry David Thoreau, they practice “a true sauntering of the 
eye,” an eye which no film of custom has covered yet, so that it 
can see the sun, which most people have gone blind to, as Emerson: 
pointed out. American writers do see it and discover the world anew 
every morning. i 

Most American storytellers are less interested in telling stories 
than in recording revelations, epiphanies, Sherwood Anderson’s 
short stories in the early decades of this century are hardly stories 
at all. Very often nothing happens in them. They begin nowhere and 
. end nowhere. They merely express his wonder before “odd little 
things,” as he calls them, which transfix him to the ground. He gives 
a striking example of it in A Story Teller’s Story when he tells 
how once “a man and a woman [having a little domestic flare-up] in 
a garden had become [to him] the center of a universe about which 
it seemed [he] might think and feel in joy and wonder forever.” His 
characters are no ordinary men and women. Some of them are poets 
like Dr. Reefy in Winesburg, Ohio. They see beyond mere appear- 
ances; they are in touch with the central reality of the universe like 
Joe Welling who had discovered that decay is fire, that everything is 
burning up and “the world is on fire.” 

Even Hemingway, who is supposed to be a man of action, writing 
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about other men of action, is less concerned with events than with 


impressions—especially in his short stories. “Big Two-Hearted Riv- 
er” suggests internal rather than external space. The “action” takes 


- place in the hero’s consciousness rather than in the outer world. It 


concerns a spiritual rather than a physical experience; and this 
would not be such a.bad description of some of his longer books, 


' of Death in the Afternoon, and Green Hills of Africa especially 


where he captures our attention not by skillfully creating suspense, 
but by enlisting us in his quest of some elusive truth (the meaning of 
life and death). The animals he was so stubbornly chasing in Kenya 
were in fact closer to legendary unicorns than to actual kudus. 


Childish Innocence 


Thoreau spent nearly all his life traveling in Concord. In this asin . 
other respects he was—at least in appearance—an exception. Amer- 
ican writers in general need a broader field of investigation and con- 
stantly roam the world in search of new sights and sounds, either in 
imagination like Whitman, who sang his “Song of the Open Road” 
without leaving New York, or in person like the “Beat” novelist Jack 
Kerouac and his Dharma Bums who went “on the road” across the 


‘country to California. Yet they look rather backward than forward, 


and, for all their craving for Experience, always think nostalgically 


` of their lost childish Innocence. Like Huckleberry Finn they dream 


of “lighting out” for some distant territory where no grown-ups will 
ever interfere with their activities. Thus in due time Holden Caul- 
field (in J.D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye) succeeds Huck, but finds 
out that his escape route has been cut off by civilization and the 
closing of the frontier. l l 

They all instinctively believe with Wordsworth that “the child 
is father of the man” and trails after him “clouds of glory.” They 
miss “the visionary gleam,” “the glory and the dream.” Though 
Hemingway’s Nick Adams grows older from one novel to another, he 
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reappears as young and boyish as ever under the name of Manolin by 
the side of old Santiago in The Old Man and the Sea, and the 
Old Man himself is still a child at heart and dreams of lions playing | 
like young cats on the white beaches of Africa in a prelapsarian 
world where nothing has to kill anything in order to survive. 

Children, who hardly ever appeared in literature before romanti- 
cism, except to get murdered in Elizabethan dramas, crop up again 
and again in American literature. They are not only better than 
their elders, but also infinitely wiser. “The first questions are always 
to be asked and the wisest doctor is graveled by the inquisitiveness ` 
of the child,” Emerson already noted. The inquisitive child tirelessly 
asking the same naive and yet disconcerting questions turns up in 
“Song of Myself’ and asks the poet “What is the grass?” and Leaves 
of Grass and in a way all subsequent American literature are at- 
tempts to answer this most difficult question in a more or less “indi- 
rect” or circuitous manner. 


A World of Solid Objects 

In order to doso and not to get lost in the great cosmic chaos or void 
of the world, American writers adopt the same strategy as 
Emerson’s child; they cling to small details, they keep “individual- 
izing everything, generalizing nothing.” Hemingway, for his part, 
after going through the ordeal of World War I, discovered that 
“There were many words that you could not stand to hear and final- 
ly only the names of places had dignity .... Abstract words such as 
glory, honor, courage or hallow were obscene beside the concrete 
names of villages, the numbers of roads, the names of rivers, the 
numbers of regiments and the dates.” And that was one of the . 
reasons why he needed the order and clarity ofa “clean veiignted i 
place” and wrote with such sharpness and precision. 

In this respect, American poets distill a poetry which is often 
strikingly different from the poetry written theoretically in the 
same language by their counterparts in England. English poets live 


‘in a world of blurred outlines, while American poets inhabit a world 


of solid objects with sharp edges and well-defined shapes and enjoy 
it. “The greatest poverty is not to live in a physical world,” Wallace 
Stevens once declared. Mariane Moore, looking at a rose, does not 
miss that frequently overlooked detail: the thorn. “Your thorns are 
the best part of you,” she perversely concludes in “Roses Only.” As to 
Gertrude Stein, she stubbornly repeated: “A rose is a rose is a rose 
is a rose,” while in the British Isles William Butler Yeats, prefer- 
ring essences to mere existences, sang “the rose of all roses,” the 
“rose of all the World.” 

The physical world is thus fully rehabilitated in American litera- 
ture and small details regarded as infinitely precious. As Emerson 
said, “the day of facts is a rock of diamonds.” Thoreau also believed 
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it, but specified that “it is wholesomer to look at the ground much 
than at the heavens,” for “Heaven is under our feet as well as over 
our heads.” Hemingway admired him for this belief and imitated his 
terseness and unemotional: approach. Most American writers, like 
him, prefer solid objects to vague emotions, or treat objects as “ob- 
jective correlatives.” T.S. Eliot coined the phrase, but did not.invent 
the thing. 


A Cosmic Context l 
And yet, though in American literature minute particulars are 
rendered with striking accuracy and admirable immediacy (when 
Hemingway’s characters drink grappa or vino rosso, the reader 
` feels thirsty; when one of them punches his opponent, the reader is 
hit full in the face), they are never wrenched from their cosmic con- 
text. They are both hard matter which one cannot put one’s foot 
through (Thoreau’s test) and ethereal spirit. This is one of the con- 
tradictions which make transcendentalism so fecund and dynamic, 
so “electric,” to use one of Whitman’s favorite words. The contradic- 
tory elements (idealism versus materialism, individualism versus 
democracy, etc.) which make it up can be compared to electrodes of 
opposite signs which produce dazzling flashés as soon as they are 
brought into contact with each other. They create vital tensions. 
For Emerson, “a leaf, a drop, a crystal, a moment oftime is related 
to the whole and partakes of the perfection of the whole.” Most 
American writers have, like the transcendentalists, a vivid sense of 
the infinity of space and time, which they probably owe to the infi- 
“nite spaces of the American continent, to an intense feeling of isola- 
tion. American novelists are thus less concerned with man in society - 
than’ with “man against the sky,” in Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
phrase. Like Walt Whitman’s “noiseless patient spider,” they feel 
lost in the middle of a great vacant space. But, instead of taking re- 
fuge in a cluttered Victorian drawing room in some crowded Euro- . 
pean capital like Henry J ames, each of them weaves his web where 
he happens to be. 


Reflections of Oneself 

In other words, each of them fills the great open spaces of the 
American continent with his own substance, with himself, with his 
dreams. He becomes one with America in the middle of his cobweb. 
So all the books ofthe American writer are “Songs of Myself” as well 
as “Songs of America.” Whatever their subjects, American writers 
from Mark Twain to Saul Bellow are all Narcissuses looking at their 
own changing reflections in the Walden Ponds of their minds. They 
watch—with a good deal of complacency—their successive avatars: 
Mark Twain becomes in turn Huckleberry Finn, the Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court and even Joan of Arc, whereas Saul E 
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Bellow remains fundamentally the same “dangling man” in all his ~ 
novels. They all think they are describing the physical world while 
they are merely expressing themselves. Anyway, thanks to their 
_power of shaping things into one, they see the whole and perceive the 
design of the mosaic, while most ofus, being shortsighted, see only a 
few meaningless, colored stones under our noses. 

One of the reasons for the unremitting interest of American writ- 
ers in the outside world is that they always see it (more or less con- 
sciously) as made up of hieroglyphics to be deciphered. As Emer- 
son said, “the visible creation is the terminus, or the circumference 
‘of the invisible .... My boots and chair and candlestick are fairies 
‘in disguise, meteors and constellations.” Sights lead to insights, 
facts become symbols. Hands in Winesburg, Ohio undergo a whole 
series of strange metamorphoses from piston rods to “the wings of 
an imprisoned bird” and “fluttering pennants of promise.” Surface 
resemblances do not count in Sherwood Anderson’s internal world. 
He tries to evoke the hidden life of a people by painting the out- ` 
side of things. With a-different technique and more self-control 
Hemingway often gives a mystical fifth dimension to his world ofun- 
souled men and women and eventually resouls them, so to speak. 


A Racy Vernacular 


This American way of “seeing” had led to a new American way of 
“saying.” For, like Montaigne’s, Emerson’s words bleed when you 
cut them.-He believed in the simple, precise concreteness of the lan- 
guage spoken by “strong-natured farmers and backwoodsmen” and 
went even so far as to claim that the language of the writer “must 
embrace words and images excluded from polite conversation.” He 
did not practice what he preached in this respect, but his followers 
have all tended to prefer the vernacular to the polished language of 
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the well-read person, the “vulgate,” as H.L. Mencken called it, to 
literary English. 

Mark Twain showed the way. Sherwood Anderson and Heming- 
way among others followed suit and opened up new possibilities of 
development by separating the vernacular from the childish, illiter- 
ate narrator. They gradually evolved their own version of stylized 
American speech based on the accumulation and juxtaposition of 
isolated, unconnected concrete elements without any syntactic com- 
plexities—the great leveling democracy of the “and,” as Joseph 
Warren Beach called it. 

Through this process the world becomes a succession of intensely 
perceived nows, but each of these nows has an eternal value and im- 
plies the whole of space and time. Or, to take up Hemingway’s own 
metaphor, only one-eighth of the iceberg is visible above the surface, 
but it moves with such majestic slowness and power that it is impos- 
sible not to feel the presence under the water of the submerged sev- 
en-eighths. 

Thanks to this gradual application of transcendentalist prin- 
ciples, American literature has acquired a voice anda language ofits 
own characterized by an apparently inexhaustible dynamism anda 
vigorous raciness. Whitman’s dream has come true: 


To find a new unthought-of nonchalance with 
the best of Nature! 
To have the gag removed from one’s mouth. 


The exuberance consequent on this liberation sometimes results 
in a strange mixture of comic and cosmic elements. But this explo- 
sive vitality has so far prevented American literature from reaching 
the cul-de-sac of noncommunication and impotence in which some 
European literatures have eventually ended up. It is hard to imag- 
ine Norman Mailer waiting for Godot or playing an “Endgame,” like 
Samuel Beckett. 

It may be objected, however, that in their search for innocence and 
spontaneity American writers have always tended to despise art, 
which they equate with artifice. True, in so doing they have liber- 
ated verse from its traditional shackles, but they have also too often 
preferred formlessness to form and triteness to “style.” In this re- 
spect, Eugene O’Neill was probably the worst offender of them all— 
a great tragic writer and a tragic failure as an artist with only 
“a touch of the poet.” 


The American Quality 


Mark Twain once said: “There is not a single human characteristic 
which can safely be labeled as American.” This is quite true. Yet, 
American literature can safely be labeled as American, thanks to 
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the presence in it of the peculiar transcendentalist ingredient 
which our analyses have detected. The American transcendental- 
ists, carried the romantic revolution farther than the Europeans 
and developed its implications more consistently than the writers of 
any Western literature. Thus they created something new which has 
enabled their successors to build a national literature independent 
of English literature, even though in principle they used the same 
language. It is thanks to this bunch of New England eccentrics 
that American literature acquired as early as the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a distinctive personality, an unmistakable tone 
of its own. 

This now obvious, now hidden and elusive transcendentalist fac- 
tor seems to be the main source of its charm and power as well as 
some of its limitations, for its emphasis on innocence often con- 
demns it to a certain immaturity and also to a regrettable tendency 
to regard inarticulateness as the best proof of sincerity. Moreover, 
making naivety the gauge of feeling easily leads to sentimentality, 
superficiality and diffuseness. The spirit killeth the letter. It is per- 
haps because of the existence of this transcendentalist undercur- 
rent that American literature has too often shown itself suspicious 
of the analytical intellect (“there are no ideas but in things,” ac- 
cording to poet William Carlos Williams) and indifferent to harmo- 
nious structures, too reluctant to develop a nuanced reaction to 
society and too hungry for vague metaphysical speculations. 

But these are only the defects of its qualities, and we must be 
grateful to transcendentalism for breathing into American litera- 
ture a passionate and unremitting interest in concrete reality, a re- 
- verent love of all things, as well as a vitality, a freshness and vigor 
which have but rarely been attained by other literatures. 
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THE IMPULSE TO EXPLORE 


By Jacques Cousteau 


The author is a noted marine explorer who 
heads an underwater research group with head- 
quarters in Toulon, France. Inventor of the 
aqualung, he has led many oceanographic expe- 
ditions. As the author and producer of award- 
winning documentary films, he has made large 
audiences familiar with the variety and drama 
of oceanic life. His article is reprinted from 
Saturday Review. 





eturning from an undersea expedition in the Aegean Sea, I 

learned of the successful landing of the U.S. Viking space 

probe on Mars. Viking was searching for traces of primitive 

life millions of miles away. Our research vessel Calypso had been 

excavating ancient shipwrecks, finding human skulls and bones, the 

remains ofthe most sophisticated creature of whom we know—man. 

Feeling the stress of those simultaneous past and future shocks, I 
closed my eyes. 

Sixty years ago, in my native village of Saint André de Cubzac, 
there was no electricity. After dinner, around the huge fireplace, the 
grown-ups would exchange remarks incomprehensible to us, the five 
bedeviled children ofthree families. Then our ageless maid, Seconde, 
wrapped in black from head to toe, would call the young ones to the 
stairs and hand each a small kerosene lamp. Sometimes, instead of 
going to bed, we would tiptoe up one more floor to the attic, where we 
frightened one another by hiding behind dusty coffers and trunks or 
s4 holding up the vacillating flames of our little lamps before a skeleton 

h hanging there, a few bones missing—not good enough for anatomy 
courses. As its shadow danced among the spiders on the wall, we 
knew the world of dreams was ours. 


© 1976 by Saturday Review/World, Inc \ 
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Four years later, aged ten, I was given my initiation into diving in 
Lake Harvey, Vermont, in the United States. At that time there 
were still large blanks—unexplored areas—on my school atlas of the 
world. Years later, I entered the French naval academy and, as a 
young lieutenant, soon became eager to know what was happening 
deep below the keel of my ship. Meanwhile, as the blank areas of the 
map were filled in, explorers turned to the polar areas, the under- 
ground caves, and the ocean floor. I had the privilege to be acquaint- 
ed with the very last explorers of our globe: the pioneer speleologist 
Norbert Casteret, the voleanologist Haroun Tazieff, and the hero of 
the poles, Admiral Richard Byrd. They belong to a time past, a time 
when explorers were adventurers, when big discoveries could be 
made by a single determined person or by a small team. What 
motivated these men, who were ready to risk their lives to uncover 
a small piece of the unknown? What prompted Pytheas, the Vik- 
ings, Vasco da Gama, Auguste Piccard, Roald Amundsen, and the 
U.S. collective effort to conquer the moon? And, readers may ask, 
what motivated me to assault the very last frontier of our planet, the 
blue frontier? 


A Lost Civilization 


Our current exploration of Greek waters for remains of lost civili- 
` zations—as well as for ecological lessons from antiquity—is one of 
the most exciting expeditions of my life. In January 1976 our ship Ca- 
lypso arrived at Crete, and we docked in the harbor of Heraklion, on 
the north coast, near Knossos. A violent northeastern wind named 
Meltemi made our situation almost untenable, in spite of the fact 
that we were sheltered by a modern jetty made of concrete. It was 
then that, as a sailor, I reasoned that in antiquity the tiny primitive 
harbor of Knossos could not have protected the ships of King Minos 
from Meltemi. Looking at the map, I deduced that the only safe an- 
chorages in case of northern winds were to be found on the southern 
coast of Dia, a small island lying only eight miles north of Crete. 

We explored the waters around Dia from 20 feet to 300 feet, using 
Aqualung divers and our exploration submarine, the Diving Saucer. 
We found six ancient shipwrecks, ranging from the first to the six- 
teenth century A.D., carrying either bronze guns, silver and copper 
ware, hundreds of amphorae, or dozens of large blocks of marble, 
some of them ornate or sculptured, possibly the remains of a “stolen” 
palace or temple that had been transported in parts. 

We were about to leave when my chief diver, Albert Falco, asked 
me to let him have a last swim near shore. He snorkeled in the bay of 
St. George while we were warming up the motors to sail away. He 
came back reporting that he had found a strange “heap of stones” of 
colossal dimensions. 
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Jacques Cousteau and colleagues aboard the research vessel Calypso 


Change of Schedule 


Nothing much, after all ...or maybe ...maybe something unex- 
pected! This last-minute find, vague and dubious, did not fit into our 
schedule. We intended to explore the southern coast of Crete. I hesi- 
tated a minute and stopped the motors. There was no committee I 
had to report to for a change of schedule. Neither was there any logic 
behind abandoning that schedule. Falco’s hesitant account ap- 
peared to be uncorrelated with our aims. But forty years of explora- 
tion had repeatedly proved to me that the deductive process of think- 
ing—vertical thinking—although it is a powerful tool, rarely leads to 
breakthrough discoveries. On the other hand, lateral thinking—the 
process by which the mind scans events or facts that are apparently 
uncorrelated to see if there is not, in reality, a hidden correlation— 
has often led us, and many others, to important breakthroughs. 

What followed has been an endless thrill. Falco’s “heap of stones” 
proved to be a large submerged man-made harbor of probable 
Minoan origin. Then, reverting to vertical deduction, we thought 
that since there had been a harbor on that desolate piece of rock, 
there must also have been human settlements. From our helicopter 
we made a photo mosaic of the island, revealing several villages or 
towns and a huge cyclopean fortification system totally razed today. 
We also found Minoan pottery and one Minoan terracotta idol ex- 
posed on land although no excavation was made. Then we carried 
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out a three-month full-scale underwater excavation of the sunken 
harbor that confirmed all our theories. 

Five thousand years ago, according to these theories, the island of 
Dia was a paradise, covered with woods, refreshed by large rivers, a 
paradise where Theseus eloped for a famous honeymoon with 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos, after he killed the Minotaur. Then the 
island was progressively deforested, in order to build or repair ships 
and to cook meals in thousands of homes. Dia succumbed to overpop- 
ulation, probably 4,000 years ago, leaving us to decipher a harsh 
lesson of ecology. Then, 500 years later the explosion of the volcanic 
island of Santorini projected billions of tons of rocks and cinders over 
Dia and Crete, obscuring the sky in Egypt for weeks and possibly 
generating the myth of the plagues of Egypt. But mainly, this vol- 
canic eruption, the most powerful ever to have shaken man’s histo- 
ry, caused the collapse of Santorini’s crater which raised a 300-foot 
tidal wave that washed the island clean of its fortifications, villages, 
towns, roads, harbors. Ever since, Dia has remained a desolate rock. 


An Irrepressible Curiosity 


When man explores for resources, his motivations are clear. They 
are what we superficially call “logic.” But why would we on the Ca- 
lypso team spend one full year of our lives and more than $2 mil- 
lion just to raise only a tiny corner of the veil that shrouds our 
distant past? 

What are the origins of the devouring curiosity that drives men to 
commit their lives, their health, their reputation, their fortunes, to 
the conquest of a bit of knowledge, to stretch a little our physical, 
emotional, and intellectual territory. 

The more time I spend observing nature, the more I believe that 
man’s motivation for exploration is but the sophistication of a uni- 
versal, instinctive drive deeply ingrained in all living creatures. 

Life is growth: individuals and species grow in size, in number, in 
territorial appetite. The peripheral manifestation of growing is ex- 
ploring the outside world. 

Plants develop in the most favorable direction, which implies that 
they have explored the others and found them less adequate. Some 
plants send shoots—that is, feelers—great distances before they 
claim the space that has been acknowledged propitious. 

For individual animals the world is to be explored and discovered 
from birth on, and for them, until they die, the wilderness is infinite; 
and infinity, for a tuna, is the vast ocean. In the animal world the 
physical need for exploration develops in collectivities as well: 
tribes, schools, packs—all reach out for new horizons. 

In fact, although the baby human being shows the same motiva- 
tion as a kitten to use all his sensors to explore the strange environ- 
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ment he was born into, the big difference is that the little baby soon 
stands erect. In the slow evolutionary process, the difference came 
when, as Ovid said: 


God elevated the forehead of man 
and ordered him to contemplate the stars. 


No other chant has better celebrated the “advent of the mind.” Un- 
like the kitten’s, the little boy’s drive to explore is soon curtailed tem- 
porarily, by language conveying warnings from the parents. The hu- 
man species is the only one that has the ability to transfer, through 
language, printed material, and electronic media, the results of the 
exploration of the world performed by previous generations to 
new waves of men. Thus most individuals find their hunger and 
thirst for discovery satiated by learning. Learning and experience 
are factors that often extinguish curiosity. But, of course, for those 
who suffer from perpetual intellectual thirst, learning is a fabu- 
lous springboard. 

Today, most modern explorations, no longer on the scale ofan indi- 
vidual, require collective effort. They project the mind inside out. 
When the tools (money, technology, instruments) are not there, 
some human minds, by contrast, turn themselves outside in, looking 
toward “immediate knowledge” through inner contemplation. 

The exploration drive—pure, natural—is associated with risk, 
freedom, initiative, and lateral thinking. Its enemies are security, 
responsibility, red tape, and exclusively vertical thinking. 

Etymology may help us grasp some hidden meanings of explora- 
tion: In Latin, pluere means “to flow.” Explorare literally means “to 
make to flow.” And my blue frontier, the sea, is ready to flow in our 
fluid minds. 
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JOHN CHEEVER: CONFINEMENT 


AND ESCAPE 
By Walter Clemons 


John Cheever’s early reputation 
rested solely on his short stories, of 
which he has published six collec- 
tions. They are largely populated by 
sensitive but flawed characters who 
live in New York’s affluent suburbs, 
are suffused with a sense of despair, 
occasionally have visions of grand 
deeds or feelings, but usually settle 
for small satisfactions. Cheever’s 
first novel, The Wapshot Chronicle, 
was published in 1957 when he was 45 
years old. Anodd, picaresque tale of a 
New England family, it puzzled some 
critics but won a National Book 
Award. This novel and the two that 
followed, for all their inventiveness 
and eccentricity, did not venture far 
from the special world of Cheever’s 
short stories. 

Now in his sixties, Cheever has 


produced a fourth novel, Falconer, 
which moves into new territories of 
class and emotion. Ostensibly a real- 
istic prison novel about an exurbanite 
professor who is serving a prison 
term for murdering his brother, the 
book can also be read as a surreal 
parable of confinement and freedom. 
Falconer has been widely praised not 
only as Cheever’s finest work but as 
one of the best novels of recent years. 
Mr. Clemons believes it is a master- 
piece, moving with “a mysterious 
buoyancy.” 

Walter Clemons, a Texan by birth 
and a former Rhodes scholar at Ox- 
ford, has published a collection of 
short stories, The Poisoned Tree and 
Other Stories. He is currently a book 
reviewer for Newsweek, from which 
this article is abridged. 


here is by now a recognizable landscape that can be called 
Cheever country. The territory stretches north to New 
England, where the eccentric Wapshot family—most ofthem 


now dead or scattered—once flourished. In some of his most brilliant 
stories from the late 1930s to the postwar 1940s and early 1950s, John 
Cheever’s people hung together—or fell apart—in New York City 
apartments, waiting for the shower of gold, their ship to come in, the 
arrival of American success. By the 1950s some were able to leave 
New York for the suburbs that provided the settings for Cheever’s 
later fiction. 

The lawns were well kept and life so comfortable that a Cheever 
hero, one summer afternoon, could swim home cross-country 
through his neighbors’ pools, where “prosperous men and women 
gathered by the sapphire-colored waters while caterer’s men in 
white coats passed them cold gin.” The swimmer arrived home to 
find his life in ruins. But most of his neighbors did better, managing 


adulteries, controlling alcoholism. One escaped death at the hands 
© 1977 by Newsweek, Inc 
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ofa discarded mistress who followed him aboard the commuter train 
with a gun. Another, only vaguely uneasy, gazed out his train win- 
dow at dusk, 


looking with some delicacy, not into a formidable and challenging 
wilderness but onto a half-finished civilization embracing glass 
towers, oil derricks, suburban continents and abandoned movie 
houses and wondering why, in this most prosperous, equitable, 
and accomplished world—where even the cleaning women prac- 
tice Chopin preludes in their spare time—everyone should seem 
to be so disappointed. 


We know John Cheever’s world, and we know pretty much what 
to expect from him. Then how—in the opening pages of his searing 
new novel, Falconer—do we find ourselves inside a van pulling up 
outside a state prison to disgorge the latest arrivals? Ezekiel 
Farragut (“fratricide, zip to ten, #734-508-32”) is a college professor, 
drug addict, socially prominent, Episcopalian, 48 years old. Mana- 
cled to nine other convicts, he looks up at the main entrance of 


Sky, 
Fas. 


John Cheever 


Falconer Correctional Facility “for the first and, he thought, the last 
time. This was where he would die.” The first thing that happens in- 
side Falconer is that a fellow convict asks to examine Farragut’s ex- 
pensive watch and deftly pockets it. “He stole my watch,” Farragut 
protests to a guard, who replies, “Oh, did he rahlly, did he rahlly steal 
your watch?” The cultivated suburbanite is quickly reduced, in the 
opening pages of this novel, to a bare, forked animal. 
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Breaking the Net 

The life of Cheever’s suburbanites has always been precarious. In 
his last novel, the misunderstood and much-maligned Bullet 
Park, Eliot Nailles narrowly averted the ritual murder of his son 
Tony on the altar of the local church by the mad Paul Hammer. Then 
Nailles, heavily tranquilized, was able to remount his commuter 
train. “Tony went back to school,” the novel ends, “and Nailles— 
drugged—went off to work and everything was as wonderful, won- 
derful, wonderful, wonderful as it had been.” Not the most reassur- 
ing of happy endings. But Hammer remained abstract, an irrational, 
emblematic figure of invading evil. 

Now in Falconer the safety net has broken, the well-mannered, 
privileged middle-class citizen has fallen through into a world that 
didn’t exist for him before. The Cain-Abel relationship, prefigured 
in one of Cheever’s classic early stories, “Goodbye, My Brother,” has 
flared into fatal violence. This Cheever hero is capable of having 
bashed his brother’s head in with a fireplace implement—though 
still capable, in prison for his crime, of denying that he is guilty. 
Farragut is a tender parent and uxorious husband, whose wife can 
say—‘“softly,” during her first prison visit—‘You are the biggest 
mistake I ever made. I thought that my life was one hundred per- 
cent frustration, but when you killed your brother I saw that I had 
underestimated my problems.” 

The prison world of Falconer is grim and forbidding, and its seed- 
iness is exactly observed. “The bars had been enameled white many 
years ago,” Farragut notices soon after he arrives, “but the enamel 
had been worn back to iron at the chest level, where men instinctive- 
ly held them.” And yet the experience of reading the book is one of 
elation. We are in the hands ofa writer in full and secure possession 
ofhis powers, ready to tell us what he has learned during his lifetime 
about men and women, and men and men, and willing to grant us the 
freedom of our own imaginations. Falconer, without betraying or 
evading its subject matter, moves with a mysterious buoyancy. This 
is a “prison novel,” yet it has a grace that recalls F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby—with particular reference to the 
quality ofits prose but also to the presence in the book ofa character- 
istic that Fitzgerald noted in the doomed Gatsby: “some heightened 
sensitivity to the promises of life... an extraordinary gift for hope, a 
romantic readiness.” 


A Man Newborn 


We have not heard this note in much recent American fiction. Its 
presence is perhaps traceable, in part, to some facts in Cheever’s 
own recent life. At 64, he is a trim, attractive, rather diminutive 
man, his presence marked by cricket-like merriment and surprising- 
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ly youthful energy. Yet as he turned 60 he suffered a near-fatal 
heart attack and then sank so deeply into alcoholism that he seemed 
to some of his friends stubbornly determined to drink himself to . 
death. Speaking recently on confinement as the subject of his new . 
book—what he’d learned from teaching writing at Sing Sing prison 


and from being trapped in elevators or stranded in airports—he met 


his listeners’ eyes and added softly, matter-of-factly, “And then I 
know, too, what it feels like inside a strait jacket.” 

He recovered from this descent toward death, and Falconer is 
the triumphant work ofa man newborn. There is nothing, the reader 
feels, that Cheever is now unwilling to face in himself, no form of Ku- 
man behavior he can’t identify with, explore with precision and ten- 
derness, and describe with all the craft he has acquired in the nearly 
fifty years since his precocious first published story. 

Cheever has written scenes in Falconer without precedent in his 
earlier work. One, involving the slaughter of the prison cats, is as 
hard to stomach as anything in Celine. In another memorable scene, 
when å prison uprising takes place not far from Falconer, a pacifica- 
tion project is hastily instituted: the inmates are invited to have . 
their pictures taken in front of a Christmas tree, to send out to their 
relatives. This absurd bureaucratic comedy takes a chilling’ turn 
when one convict, Chicken, asks that his photo be addressed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Santa Claus, Icicle Street, The North Pole: 


The photographer smiled broadly and was looking around the 
_ room to share this joke with the rest of them when he suddenly 
grasped the solemnity of Chicken’s loneliness. No one at. all 
laughed at this hieroglyph of pain, and Chicken, sensing the 
stillness at this proof ofhis living death, swung his head around, 
shot up his skinny chin and said gaily, “My left profile’s my best.” 
l 


Experimenting with Fiction 


Cheever’s reputation, though secure, has always been shadowed 


. by a suspicion that he is a lightweight. Among his earliest stories, 


collected under the matter-of-fact, Trollopian title The Way Some 
People Live, there are country-club weddings, overheard bar con- 
versations, recorded in the realistic, almost stenographic manner of 
John O’Hara’s fiction. Yet one of the very first Cheever stories, “Of 
Love: A Testimony,” shows a young writer—perhaps influenced by 
Gide’s novel-about-writing-a-novel, The Counterfeiters, a book 
Cheever admires—experimenting with his story as an object, an ar- 
tifice to be held against the light and examined from various angles. 
Long before such younger American writers as Donald Barthelme, 
John Barth and Thomas Pynchon began tinkering with narrative 
conventions, Cheever had unobtrusively disrupted the expected 


l shapes of fiction. 
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The.fate of a master of the short story is not a happy one in con- 
. temporary Ameriza, given our openmouthed expectation that “ma- 
jor” writers must overwhelm us with a Big Bcok. The big. one may 
turn out to be a dud, but its delivery is expect2d and it may there- 
after be consigned to the boneyard. Hemingwar’s best work is in his 
early stories—“Hills Like White Elephants” is a greater achieve- 
ment than For Whom the Bell Tolls. The stories of Hawthorne; 
Melville and Henry James are taken as seriously as their novels, but 
` there are a great many well-read people today who would stare at 
you blankly if told that Peter Taylor’s “Heads cf Houses,” Flannery 
O’Connor’s “Revelation,” Jean Stafford’s “The Interior Castle” and 
Donald Barthelma’s “Views of My Father Weeding” are among the 
-prime American echievements of this century. 


Insider and Outsider 


The recognition of Cheever’s accomplishment has also been hin- 

_. dered by its steady appearance in a debonair magazine that is be- 
lieved to publish something familiarly called “Che New Yorker sto- 
ry.” “The New Yorker column is still the inch of ivory on which 
he writes,” critic Alfred Kazin said of Cheever only four years ago. A 
certain diffidence of tone, a seeming familiarity of scene, can still 
blind readers to the audacity.of a story like “The Country Husband,” 
which opens out, az the end, onto “a night where kings in golden suits 
ride elephants over the mountains.” 

The further fact that Cheever is a white Ang.o-Saxon-Protestant 
(a member of the traditional “establishment” group) has not aided 
his being taken seriously. One remembers that Scott Fitzgetald’s 
Tender Is the Night was found “irrelevant” during the socially 
conscious, Depression 1930s. The maturing of Cheever’s work coin- 
cided with the emergence of an energetic, vernecular school of Jew- 
ish writers. Saul Bellow, Cheever’s close junicr (and dear friend), 
published The Acventures of Augie March in 1953, four years | 
before Cheever’s own first novel, The Wapshot Chronicle, and 
Bellow’s finding his individual voice was a poter.t encouragement to 
a preternaturally gifted school of younger Jewish writers that in- 
cluded Bernard Malamud and Philip Roth. 

Two recurring features ofthis new Jewish fiction were the entry of 
an outsider hitherto excluded from considerat.on as an American 
hero and the development ofa racy, free-wheeling style that reflect- 
ed his I-want-it-now impatience with a mannerly progress toward 
acquiring the good life that America promised. Cheever was to all ap- 
pearances an insider, who described the tribulations of the af- 

` fluent with an ease and poise that could sound zo the tone-deaf like 
blandness. But his suburbanites’ sleep was troubled by nightmares, 
as in the terrible scene in “The Death of Justina” in which the 
dreamer pushes his cart through a supermarket where all the labels 
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have been removed, and “in spite of the fact that the contents of 


nothing was known,” his fellow shoppers “were deliberating grave- 


- ly over these mysterious containers as if the choices. they made ` 
‘ were critical.” 


Tribulations of a Novelist 


The Wapshot Chrontele won Cheever a National Book Award, . 


and its sequel, The Wapshot Scandal, won the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters’ special prize for the best work of fiction pub- 
lished during the previous five years. Despite this recognition, the 
accusation that Cheever is basically a short story writer and “not a 
novelist” persists. A novel, Randall Jarrell once usefully wrote, is a 


‘prose fiction of some length that has something wrong with it. What 


is clearly “wrong” with Cheever’s earlier novels is that they contain 
separable stretches of exhilarating narrative that might easily have 
been published as stories. They are loosely knit. But so what? 

Would you advise a friend to skip The Wapshot Chronicle, which 
includes Moses Wapshot’s hilarious rooftop forays to Melissa’s bed- 
room? To skip The Wapshot Scandal, with Honora Wapshot’s moving 
shipboard encounter with the stowaway and Melissa’s affair with 
the grocery boy? Would you advise neglecting Bullet Park, thus 
depriving a reader of the magical scene in which the boy Tony’s 
inviting to Sunday lunch a widow with whom he had slept the 
previous night afflicts his father with a sense ofhaving been deposed 
and robbed of sexual authority in his own house— 


as if, in some ancient legend where men wore crowns and lived in 
round towers, the bastard prince, the usurper, was about to seize 
the throne... He wanted to... prove to himself, like some old 
rooster, that the scepter was still his and that the young prince 
was busy with golden apples and other impuissant matters. 


In moments such as these, Cheever shows a true novelist’s ability 


to give mythic dimension to social observation. 

Andin a recent exchange on fiction with Elizabeth Hardwick in 
The New York Review of Books, he clinched the case not only for 
the novel’s continuing vitality but for his own heterodox approach to 
the form. 


d 


The diagnoses of the death of the novel one leaves to boors. 
You and I know that the form counts upon iridescence for its 
vitality... I think not that the novel has been overwhelmed by 
the complexities of contemporary life; I think the novel is the only 
art form we possess that has approached any mastery of this 
storm... One never, of course, asks is it a novel? One asks is it 
interesting and interest connotes suspense, emotional involve- 
ment and a sustained claim on one’s attention. 
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The Wapshot books and Bullet Park accomplish all of this. 
Falconer, the most somber, best-sustained long narrative Cheever 
has yet written, has the air of summing up, which casts a light 
backward over his earlier work. We can see, if we ever doubted it, 
that he has never been a documentary realist. “The Swimmer” 
would never have occurred to John O’Hara or to Cheever’s most 
prominent disciple, John Updike. During his summer-afternoon 
plunge homeward, the swimmer finds the air turning chill, 
chrysanthemums blooming and autumn wood-smoke burning out of. 
season, his body weakening witn age, and his home, when he arrives 
there, closed up. We are not in recognizable suburbia but in therealm 
ofthose Indian tales where the hero falls asleep for moments under a 
banyan tree and wakes to find, as Rip Van Winale found, that his life 
has slipped away. In “Torch Song,” a New Yorker encountering a 
mistreated woman over a period of years belatedly realizes that the 
men who insult her and twist har arms are victims vainly defending 
themselves against the embrace of the Death Angel. Despite the 
story’s meticulously evoked atmosphere of New York cocktail 
parties and Village bars, we are witnessing a modern-dress Dance 
of Death. 


Confinement and Escape 


Ostensibly the grittiest, most naturalistic of his fictions, Cheever’s 
Falconer is really another fantastic locale for his pervading sense of 
confinement in all apparently free behavior. Farragut, gazing out of 
his prison window at departing visitors, recognizes his cruel depri- 
vation but laments the constriction of people on the outside: 


They were free and yet they moved so casually through this 
precious element that it seemed wasted on them. There was no 
appreciation of freedom in the way they moved. A man stooped to 
pull up his socks. A woman rcoted through her handbag to make 
sure she had the keys. A younger woman, glancing at the over- 
cast sky, put up a green umbrella. An old and very ugly woman - 
dried her tears with a scrap of paper. These were their con- 
straints, the signs of their confinement, but there was some na- 
turalness, some unself-consc:ousness about their imprisonment 
that he, watching them between bars, cruelly lacked. 


Two escapes are effected from Falconer that hardheaded realists 
- may find hard to swallow. Farragut’s young lover, Jody, gets away 
by mingling with acolytes during a cardinal’s helicopter visit to the 
prison, Back in New York the cardinal spots Jody, buys him a suit of 
clothes and helps him escape. Implausible. But have you reread 
Victor Hugo’s Les Misérable3, where the bishop pardons Jean 
Valjean’s theft of a pair of candlesticks? In the final pages of 
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` Falconer, Farragut gets out ofprison in a bag designed to hold a 
dead convict, and we are irresistibly reminded of The Count of 
Monte Cristo. 

These timeworn devices, fictioner’ s toys, are justified if the tale- 

, teller can make them live. Cheever is-able to do that. Farragut’s re- 
entrance into the world has a rapt, sacramental quality, and the - 
mystery at the heart of Falconer is a religious one. Farragut 
writes a letter to his bishop from prison, in which he places himself 
astride a spiritual fence—“available to transcendent experience” 
and yet unwilling to live “without the thrilling possibility of sudden- 
ly encountering the fragrance of skepticism.” Farragut continues: 


As Your Grace well knows, the most universal image of man- 
kind is not-love or death; it is Judgment Day... Forfeiture and 
torment are, even in the earliest reports, much more passionate- 
ly painted than eternal peace. Men thirsted, burned... with 
much more force and passion than they played their harps and 

. flew. The presence of God binds the world together. His force, His 
essence, is Judgment. 


Falconer is a novel of J adamant that ends in miracle. The tender- 
ness of Cheever’s final episode is unmatched by anything he has 
_ written before. He claims for his newly freed hero only a willingness 
` to “settle for the stamina of love, a presence he felt like the begin- 
nings of some stair.” Farragut looks into a laundromat, where he 
sees “clothes tossed and falling, always falling—falling heedlessly, 
it seemed, like falling souls or angels, if their fall had ever been heed- 
less. He stood at the window, this escaped and bloody convict, 
watching these strangers wait for their clothes to be clean.” He 
mounts a bus, where a gabby stranger, smelling of whisky, offers his 
card and gives him a raincoat. 
I’m reminded of one of the great records of ecstasy striking in the 
most mundane surroundings. Yeats wrote: 


S My fiftieth year had come and gone, 
I sat, a solitary man, 
In a crowded London shop, 
An open book and empty cup 
On the marble table-top. , 
While on the shop and street I gazed, 
My body of a sudden blazed; 
And twenty minutes more or less 

- It seemed, so great my happiness, 
That I was blessed and could bless. 





In the twenty minutes, more or less, it take to read the final 
pages of Falconer, one has.the ecstatic confidence of finishing a 
MIB RLCEDIECE: 
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FARRAGUT'S ESCAPE . __ 
By John Cheever 


' | The following episode occurs in the final pages 
of John Cheever’s novel, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf in 1977. It opens with the central 
character, Ezekiel (“Zeke”) Farragut, keeping 
vigil at the death bed of a fellow convict in 
Falconer prison. Cheever’s narration of Far- 
ragut’s escape toa heady new freedom was cited 
by many critics as memorable both for its telling 
and its philosophic undertones. 





that I’m dying, but it ain’t done my brain no harm, it ain’t done 
my brain no harm, it ain’t done my brain no harm, it ain’t done 
my brain no harm.” He slept. 

Farragut remained where he was. He heard music and voices from 
the radios andthe TV.... There was still a little light in the window. 
Dance music came from Ransome’s radio and at the end ofthe corri- 
dor on TV he could see a group of people having trouble. An old man 
was intoxicated with the past. A young man was intoxicated with the 
future. There was a young woman who had trouble with her lovers _ 
and an old woman who could be seen hiding gin bottles in hatboxes, 
refrigerators and bureau drawers. Out of the window beyond their 
heads and shoulders Farragut could see waves breaking on a white 
beach and the streets of a village and the trees of a forest, but why 
did they all stay in one room, quarreling, when they could walk tothe 
store or eat a picnic in the woods or go for a swim in the sea? They 
were free to do all ofthis. Why did they stay indoors? Why didn’t they 
hear the sea calling to them as Farragut heard it calling, imagined 
the clearness of the brine as it fanned out over the beautiful pebbles? 
Chicken Number Two snored loudly or his breathing was guttural or 
perhaps this was the death rattle. 

The instant seemed conspiratorial in its intensity. Farragut felt 
pursued but easily ahead of his pursuers. Cunning was needed; cun- 


I: dying, Zeke, I’m dying,” said Chicken Number Two. “I can feel 


Copyright © 1975, 1977 by John Cheever. Used by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, inc., New ‘York, and Jonathan Cape Lid., 
London. 
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ning he seemed to possess, that and tenderness. He went tothe chair 
beside Chicken Number Two’s bed‘and took the dying man’s warm 
hand in his. He seemed to draw from Chicken Number Two’s pres- 
ence a deep sense of freeness; he seemed to take something that 
Chicken Number Two was lovingly giving to him. He felt some dis- 
comfort in the right cheek of his buttocks, and half-standing, he saw 
that he had been sitting on Chicken’s false teeth. “Oh, Chicken,” he _ 
cried, “you bit me in the ass.” His laughter was the laughter ofthe ` 
deepest tenderness and then he began to sob. His sobbing was con-. 
vulsive and he rode it and let it run its course, He then called Tiny 

[the guard]. Tiny came without asking any questions. “I'll get a 


doctor,” he said. Then, seeing Chicken’s naked arm with its dense 


and faded designs of gray tattooing, he said, “I don’t think he spent 
no two thousand on tattoos like he said. It looks more like two hun- 
dred to me. He strangled an old woman. She had eighty-two dollars 


‘in her sugar bowl.” Then he left. The light in the window was gone. 


The dance music and the misunderstandings on TV went on and on. 

When the doctor came in he wore the same hat he had worn when 
he gave them short arm during the revolution. He still seemed un- 
clean. “Call heaven,” he said to Tiny. “We can’t move no stiffs until 
twenty-two hundred,” said Tiny. “That’s the law.” “Well, call later, 
then. He won’t ferment. He’s nothing but bones.” They left and then 
Veronica and one of the other nurses came in with a canoe-shaped ` 
form made of light metal, which contained a long tan sack. They put 
Chicken into this and went away. Both the TV and Ransome’s radio 
were giving commercials and Ransome tuned up his radio, a kind- 
ness perhaps. : ' 

Farragut stood with difficulty. Cunning was needed; cunning and 
the courage to take his rightful place in things as he saw them. He 
unzippered the sack. The noise of the zipper was some plainsong— 
some matter-of-fact memory of closing suitcases, toilet kits and 
clothes bags before you went to catch the plane. Bending over the. 
sack, his arms and shoulders readied for some weight, he found that 
Chicken Number Two weighed nothing at all. He put Chicken into 
his own bed and was about to climb into the burial sack when some 
chance, some luck, some memory led him to take a blade out ofhis ra- 
zor before he lay down in the cerements and zipped them up over his 
face. It was very close in there, but the smell ofhis grave was no more 
than the plain smell of canvas; the smell of some tent. 

The men who came to get him must have worn rubber soles be- 
cause he didn’t hear them come in and didn’t know they were there 
until he felt himself being lifted up off the floor and carried. His 
breath had begun tq wet the cloth of his shroud. and his head had 
begun to ache. He opened his mouth very wide to breathe, afraid that 
they would hear the noise he made and more afraid that the stupid 
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animalism ofhis carcass would panic and that he would convulse and 
yell and ask to be let out. Now the cloth was wet, the wetness 
strengthened the stink of rubber and his face was soaked and he was 
panting. Then the panic passed and he heard the opening and the 
closing of the first two gates and felt himself being carried down the 
slope of the tunnel. He had never, that he remembered, been carried 
before. (His long-dead mother must have carried him from place to 
place, but he could not remember this.) The sensation of being car- 
‘ried belonged to the past, since it gave him an unlikely feeling of in- 
nocence and purity. How strange to be carried so late in life and to- 
- ward nothing that he truly knew, freed, it seemed, from his erotic 
crudeness, his facile scorn and his chagrined laugh—not a fact, but 
a chance, something like the afternoon light on high trees, quite use- | 
less and thrilling. How strange to be living and to be grown and 
to be carried. , 

He felt the ground level off at the base ofthe tunnel near the deliv- 
ery entrance and heard the guard at post number 8 say, “Another 
Indian bit the dust. What do you do with No Known Relatives or Con- 
cerned?” “NKRC’s get burned cheap,” said one of the carriers. 
Farragut heard the last prison bars open and close and felt the 
uneven footing of the drive. “Don’t drop him, for Christ’s sake,” said 
the first carrier. “For Christ’s sake don’t drop him.” “Look at that 
f...ing moon, will you?” said the second carrier. “Will you look at 
that f...ing moon?” They would be passing the main-entrance then 
and going toward the gate. He felt himself being put down. “Where’s 
Charlie?” said the first carrier. “He said he’d be late,” said the sec- 
ond. “His mother-in-law had a heart attack this morning. He’s com- 
ing in his own car, but his wife had to take it to the hospital.” “Well, 
- where’s the hearse?” said the first carrier. “In for a lube and an oil 
change,” said the second. “Well, I’ll be Goddamned,” said the first. 
. -“Cool it, cool it,” said the second. “You’re getting time and a half for 
doing nothing. Last year, the year before, sometime before Peter 
bought the beauty parlor, Pete and me had to carry out a three- 
s‘hundred-pounder. I always thought I could lift a hundred and fifty 
easy, but we had to rest about ten times to get that NKRC out ofhere. 
We were both puffing. You wait here. I’ll go up to the main building 
and call Charlie and see where he is.” “What kind of a car’s he got?” 
asked the first. “A wagon,” said the second. “I don’t know what year. — 
Secondhand, I guess. He put a new fender on himself. He’s had 
trouble with the distributor. I'll call him.” “Wait a minute, wait a , 
minute,” said the first. “You got a match?” “Yeah,” said the second. 
“Your face and my ass.” Farragut heard a match being struck. 
“Thanks,” said the first, and he heard the footsteps of the second 
walk away. a 

He was outside the gate or anyhow near the gate. The watch- 
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towers were unarmed at that hour, but there was the moon to 
worry about. His life hung on the light of the moon and a second- 


’. hand car. The distributor would fail, the carburetor would flood, and 
they would go off together looking for tools while Farragut escaped. 
Then he heard another voice: “You want a beer?” “You got one?” 
asked the carrier unenthusiastically, and Farragut heard them 
walk away. 

. By bracing his shoulders and his arms, he checked the stress 
points in his shroud. The warp ofthe canvas was rein forced with rub- 
ber. The neck or crown of the shroud was heavy wire. He got the ra- 
zor blade out of his pocket and began to cut, parallel to the zipper. 
The blade penetrated the canvas, but slowly. He needed time, but he 
would not pray for time or pray for anything else. He would settle for 
the stamina of love, a presence he felt like the beginnings of some 
stair. The blade fell from his fingers onto his shirt and in a terrified 
and convulsive and clumsy lurch he let the blade slip into the sack. 
Then, groping for it wildly, he cut his fingers, his trousers and his 
thigh. Stroking his thigh, he could feel the wetness of the blood, but 
this seemed to have happened to someone else. With the wet blade 


between his fingers, he went on cutting away at his bonds. Once his 


knees were free he raised them, ducked his head and shoulders from 
under the crown and stepped out of his grave. bo 

Clouds hid the light of the moon. In the windows of a watch house 
he could see two men. One of them drank from acan. Near where he 
had lain was a pile of stones, and trying to judge what his weight 
` would be in stones, he put a man’s weight into the shroud so that 
they would feed stones to the fire. He walked quite simply out of the 
gates into a nearby street that was narrow and where most of the 
people would be poor and where most of the houses were dark. 

He put one foot in front of the other. That was about it. The streets 
were brightly lighted, for this was at that time in our history when 
you could read the small print in a prayerbook in any street where 
the poor lived. This scrupulous light was meant to rout rapists, mug- 
gers and men who would strangle old women of eighty-two. The 
strong light and the black shadow he threw did not alarm him, nor 
was he alarmed by the thought of pursuit and capture, but what did 
frighten him was the possibility that some hysteria of his brain 
might cripple his legs. He put one foot in front of the other. His foot 
was wet with blood, but he didn’t care. He admired the uniform dark- 
ness of the houses. No lights burned at all—no lights of sickness, 
worry or love—not even those dim lights that burn for the sake of 
children or their sensible fears of the dark. Then he heard a piano. It 
could not, that late.at night, have. been a child, but the fingers 
seemed stiff and ungainly and so he guessed it was someone old. The 
music was some beginner’s piece-—-some simple minuet or dirge read 
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off a soiled, dog-eared piece of sheet music—but the player was some- 
one who could read music in the dark since the house where the 
music came from was dark. 

The wall of buildings gave way to two empty lots where the houses 
had been razed and seized upon as a dump in spite ofthe NO DUMP- 
ING and FOR SALE signs. He saw a three-legged washing machine 
_and the husk of a car. His response to this was deep and intuitive, 
as if the dump were some reminder of his haunted country. He deep- 
ly inhaled the air of the dump although it was no more than the 
bitterness of an extinguished fire. Had he raised his head, he would 
have seen a good deal of velocity and confusion asthe clouds hurried _ 
past the face of a nearly full moon, so chaotically and so swiftly 
that they might have reminded him, with his turn of mind, not of 
fleeing hordes but of advancing ranks and throngs, an army more 
swift than bellicose, a tardy regiment. But he saw nothing of what 
was going on in heaven because his fear of falling kept his eyes on 
the sidewalk, and anyhow there was nothing to be seen there that 
would be of any use. i 

Then way ahead of him and on the right he saw a rectangle of pure 
white light and he knew he had the strength to reach this though the 
blood in his boot now made a noise. It was a laundromat. Three men 
and two women of various ‘ages and colors were waiting for their 
wash. The doors to most of the machines hung open like the doors to 
ovens. Opposite were the bull’s-eye windows of drying machines and 
in two he could see clothes tossed and falling, always falling—falling 
heedlessly, it seemed, like falling souls or angels if their fall had ever 
been heedless. He stood at the window, this escaped and bloody con- 
vict, watching these strangers wait for their clothes to be clean. 
One of the women noticed him and came to the window to see him 
better, but his appearance didn’t alarm her at all, he was pleased to 
see, and when she had made sure that he was not a friend, she turned 
to walk back to her machine. i ! 

At a distant corner under a street light he saw another man. ’This 
could be an agent from the Department of Correction, he guessed, or 
given his luck so far, an agent from heaven. Above the stranger was a 
sign that said: BUS STOP, NO PARKING. The stranger smelled of 
whisky and at his feet was a suitcase draped with clothes on hang- 
ers, an electric heater with a golden bowl shaped like the sun and a 
sky-blue motorcycle helmet. The stranger was utterly inconsequen- 
tial, beginning with his lanky hair, his piecemeal face, his spare, - 
piecemeal frame and his highly fermented breath. “Hi,” he said. 
“What you see here is a man who is been evicted. This ain’t every- 
thing I own in the world. I’m making my third trip. I’m moving in 
with my sister until I find another place. You can’t find nothing this 
. late at night. I ain’t been evicted because of nonpayment of rent. 


x. 
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Money I got. Money’s one thing I don’t have to worry about. I got 
plenty of money. I been evicted because I’m a human being, that’s 
why. I make noises like a human being, I close doors, I cough some- 
times in the night, I have friends in now and then, sometimes I sing, 
sometimes I whistle, sometimes I do yoga, and because I’m human 
and make a little noise, a little human noise going up end down the 
stairs, I’m being evicted: I’m a disturber of the peace.” 

“That’s terrible,” said Farragut. 

“You hit the nail on the head,” said the stranger, “you hit the nail 
on the head. My landlady is one of those smelly old widows—they’re 
widows even when they got a husband drinking beer in the kitchen— 
one of those smelly old widows who can’t stand life in any form, fash- 
ion or flavor. I’m being evicted because I’m alive and healthy. This 
ain’t all I own, by along shot. I took my TV over on the first trip. I got 
a beauty. It’s four years old, color, but when I had a little snow and 


` asked the repairman to come in, he told me never, nevet turn this set 


in for a new one. They don’t make them like this anymore, he said. He 
got rid of the snow and all he charged me was two dollars. He said it 
was a pleasure to work on a set like mine. It’s over to my sister’s now. 
Christ, I hate my sister and she hates my guts, but I’ll spend the 
night there and find a beautiful place in the morning. They have 
some beautiful places on the south side, places with views of the riv- 
er. You wouldn’t want to share a place with me, would you, if I found 
something beautiful?” 

“Maybe, ” said Farragut. 

“Well, here’s my card. Call me if you feel like it. I like your looks. 
I can tell you got a nice sense of humor. I’m in from ten to four. I 
sometimes come in a little later, but I don’t go out for lunch. Don’t 
call me at my sister’s. She hates my guts. Here’s our bus.” 

The brightly lighted bus had the same kind and number of peo- 
ple—for all he knew, the same people—that he had seen in the laun- ` 
dromat. Farragut picked up the heater and the motorcycle helmet 
and the stranger went ahead ofhim with his suitcase and his clothes, 
“Be my guest,” he said over his shoulder, paying Farragut’s fare. 


‘He took the third seat on the left, by the window, and said to 


Farragut, “Sit here, sit down here.” Farragut did. “You meet all 
kinds, don’t you?” he went on. “Imagine calling me a disorderly per- 
son just because I sing and whistle and make a little noise going up 
and down the stairs at night. Imagine. Hey, ‘it’s raining,” he ex- 
claimed, pointing to the white streaks on the window. “Hey, it’s rain- 
ing and you ain’t got no coat. But I got a coat here, I got a coat here I 
think’ll fit you. Wait a minute.” He pulled a coat out of the clothes. 
“Here, try this on.” 

“You'll need your coat,” Farragut said. 

“No, no, try it on. I got three raincoats. Moving around from place 
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to place all the time, I don’t lose stuff, I accumulate stuff, like I al- 
ready got a rainzoat at my sister’s and a raincoat in the lost and 
found room at-th2 Exeter House and this one I got on. And this one. 
That makes four. Try it on.” Ho 

Farragut put his arms into tke sleeves and settled the coat around 
his shoulders. “P2rfect, perfect.” exclaimed the stranger. “It’s a per- 
fect fit.. You know, you look like a million dollars in that coat. You 
look like you jusi deposited a million dollars in the bank and was 
walking out ofthe bank, very slowly, you know, like you was going to 
meet some broad in a very expensive restaurant and buy her lunch. 
It’s a perfect fit.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Farragut. He stood and shook the © 
stranger’s hand. “I’m getting off at the next stop.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” said the stranger. “You got my telephone 
number. I’m in from ten to four, maybe alittle later. I don’t go out for 
lunch, but don’t call me at my sister’s.” 

Farragut walk2d to the. front of the bus and got off at the next 
stop. Stepping from the bus onto the street, he saw that he had lost 
his fear of falling and all other fears of that nature. He held his 
head high, his beck straight, and walked along nicely. Rejoice, he 
thought, rejoice. 
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THE ART OF SCIENCE WRITING 


By Jeremy. Bernstein 


The reviewer is both a scientist and a- 
writer on science for the layman. He is 
professor of physics at the Stevens | 
Institute of Technology and a regular 
contributor to The New Yorker, from 
which this review was abridged. His 


"books include Albert Einstein and Ana- ` 


lytical Engine: Computers, Past, Pres- 
ent and Future, which won the West- ` 
inghouse prize for science writing. 


What is the World Made Of? By Gerald 
Feinberg. New York: Anchor/Double- 
day. 290 pp. _ 

The First Three Minutes. By Steven 
Weinberg. New York: ‘Basic Books. 
188 pp. 





The sine qua non for a writer of 


. popular science is that he know what 
-he’s talking about, because obvious- 
‘ly he must get the facts right. But 


that:is not the only requirement. 


‘Nearly any conscientious popular- ` 


science writer who is willing to work 
at it can get the facts more or less 
straight, but unless he can also ma- 
nipulate. the ideas in his mind the 
writing almost inevitably has a su- 
perficial character. Does this mean 
that only scientists can write first- 
rate popular science? Possibly. Cer- 


_ tainly it is hard to find examples of 


really outstanding popular-science 
books written by non-scientists. 


"+" @ 1077 The New Yorker Magazine, inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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‘ Why is it that there is’not more 
good popular-science writing? One 
explanation often given is that sci- 
entists can’t write. Yet some scien- 


‘tists—Erwin Schrodinger, Arthur 


Stanley Eddington, and Lewis 
Thomas, for example—write superb- 
ly. Many more who could write 
excellent popular books have not 
found it worth their while to do so. 
Productive scientists are usually 


- very busy at their work, and on the 


scale of their priorities the writing of 
popular science does not often rank. 
high. As far as I can see, the biolo- 
gists have doné the best job of ex- 


` plaining themselves to the lay pub- 


lic. The astronomers are next; then, 


rather far behind, come:the physi- 


cists. Last are the mathematicians. 


Sharing.the Excitement 


Overall, the prewar scientists 
- seem to have done better than their 


successors have at explaining, or 
trying to explain, their work to non- 
scientists. Almost every one of the 
great creative prewar physicists 
wrote books and articles for the gen- 
eral reader about what he was doing. 
One ` thinks immediately of Niels 
Bohr, Max Born, James Jeans, 
Werner, Heisenberg, Schrödinger, 
Einstein, and, a little later, George 
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Gamow. These books nurtured the 
imaginations of the young students 
of my generation and brought many 
of us into seience. But, curiously, 
this tradition of popular-science 
writing seems to have dried up, and 
we have provided very little to in- 
spire our contemporaries and sut- 
cessors. We have left the field to the 


non-scientists, with results that we, 


as scientists, have often, and often 
unfairly, come to deplore. 

This development seems all the 
more unfortunate when one realizes 
that the contemporary scientist, un- 
like his prewar colleague, is in debt 
to his fellow-citizens for financial 
support. The support from federal 
sources for pure research in the 
United States now runs into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars per 
year. Without public support, most 
discoveries in contemporary physics 
could not have been made. We who 
work in science have aresponsibility 
and an obligation to tell our fellow- 
citizens how we are getting on, and 
to share the excitement and satis- 
faction that these discoveries bring 
to us. 


Two Good Examples 


- For all these reasons, it is especial- 


‘ ly gratifying to be able to report on 


two new popular books about phys- 
ics and astrophysics which carry on 
the prewar tradition and take the 
reader to the outer frontiers of pre- 
sent-day research. The books are 
What Is the World Made Of?, by Ge- 
rald Feinberg, and The First Three 
Minutes, by Steven Weinberg. Fein- 
berg and Weinberg were classmates 


at the Bronx High School of Science 


in New York. Now in their mid-for- 
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ties, they are at the height of very 
active careers in theoretical physics. 
Feinberg is a professor of physics at 
Columbia, and Weinberg is a profes- 
sor of physics at Harvard and a se- 
nior scientist at thé Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory. They 
have done and are doing brilliant 
work in their fields, and each page of 
each book has the economy and au- 
thority of someone who knows what 
he is talking about. Here, for exam- 
ple, is Weinberg commenting on the 
discovery that the universe is ex- 
panding, which Edwin Hubble made 
in 1929 by examining the podemives 
light of distant galaxies: 


Actually, a look at Hubble’s data 
leaves me perplexed how he could 
reach such a conclusion—galactic 
velocities [which are what Hubble 
was measuring by the red shift] 
seem almost uncorrelated with 
their distanca, with only a mild 
tendency for velocity to increase 
with distance. In fact, we would not 
expect any neat relation of propor- 
tionality between velocity and dis- 
tance for these 18 galaxies—they 
are all much too close, none being 
farther than the Virgo cluster. It 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that... Hubble knew the answer 
he wanted to get. 


Only a scientist accustomed to 
looking at experimental data, which 
are often very confusing, would have 
been able to appreciate the fact that 
a theoretical intuition enabled 
Hubble to conclude from his own in- 
complete data that the universe was 
expanding—something that has 
been confirmed in subsequent and 
more refined studies of even more 
distant galaxies. 


And here is Feinberg describing | 
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the breeding of plutonium by the 
absorption by uranium of neutrons: 


A practical application of this 
process is the breeder reactor, now 
being considered ag a source of 

electrical energy. Plutonium is now 
produced in amounts of many tons 
per year in ordinary reactors, and 
is stored for eventual use. The 
value of the energy that can be ex- 
tracted from an ounce of pluto- 
nium is approximately $150, or 
about the value of an ounce of gold. 
Therefore, the large scale trans- 
mutation of uranium-288 into plu- 
tonium is a realization of the al- 
chemist’s dream, at least in mone- 
tary equivalent. 


t 


The fact that plutonium can produce 


an energy equivalent of $150 per 
ounce—-something that I had not 


realized, and that Feinberg no doubt - 


figured out on a pocket caleulator— 
is an example of the sort of insight 
that makes both of these books a 
pleasure to read. 


A Cosmic Explosion . : 

Weinberg’s book is concerned with 
the processes that took place during 
most of the three and three-quarter 
minutes after the universe as it is 


now constituted was created. Ac- 


cording to the theory that Weinberg 
is describing, this is the time by 
which about 98 percent of the pres- 
ent chemical composition of the 
universe—its helium and hydrogen 
—was fixed. The heavier nuclei that 
make up most of the remaining 2 per- 
cent were formed later. 

In the last ten years or so, scien- 
tists have come to realize not only 
that such speculation about the ear- 
ly universe is subject to experimen- 
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tal testing but that the tests that 
have been performed confirm, con- 
vincingly, the idea that the universe 
began with a cosmic explosion some 
10,000 million to 20,000 million years 


- ago. (To be fair, it should be pointed 


out that George Gamow and his col- 
laborators, Ralph Alpher and 
Robert Herman, were entertaining 
such ideas as early as 1948, and that 
many of the ideas on the underlying 
cosmology go back to Einstein and 
his successors, some decades earlier. 
But the modern work began in the 
middle 1960s.) In fact, Weinberg 


- builds such a convincing case on the 


basis of the experimental evidence 
that one comes away from his book’ 
feeling not only that the idea of an 
original cosmic explosion is not cra- 
zy but that any other theory appears 
scientifically irrational. 

Part of Weinberg’s method is his- 
torical. By talking with those who 
conducted the experiments, he has 
managed to present a fascinating 
slice of the history of recent physics - 
and astrophysics. In 1964, two radio ` 
astronomers, Arno A. Penzias and 
Robert W. Wilson, using a radio 
antenna belonging to the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in New Jersey, 
made the unexpected discovery that 
there was cosmic radio noise enter- 
ing their system which they could do 
nothing to get rid of. 

At about the same time, unknown 
to Penzias and Wilson, P.J.E. 
Peebles, a young theorist as Prince- 
ton, pointed out that if the explosive 
formation of the universe was a ten- 
able idea there must have been an 
intense background of electromag- 
netic radiation after the explosion. 


` As the universe expanded ' and 


cooled, this radiation would have 
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survived, but with longer and longer 
wavelengths (it would have shifted 
in the direction of the red), Peebles 
said, andit should be detectable with 
a radiotelescope as cosmic noise. 
This noise was just what Penzias 
and Wilson had discovered. Such 
“fossil radiation,” as Weinberg 
terms it, now corresponds to a radia- 
tion temperature of some three de- 
grees Kelvin. (On the Kelvin scale, 
the melting point of ice, which is 32 


, degrees Fahrenheit, is 273.16 de- 


grees, so three degrees is very cold 
indeed.) This phenomenon has led 
astrophysicists to take the idea of a 
cosmic explosion seriously, and what 
Weinberg has done is to reconstruct 
for the general reader the events of 


the minutes that followed the start 
- principle means, how nuclear fusion 


of that explosion. 


The Structure of Matter 


In some ways, for the modern 


l physicist the most interesting time 


intervalis the firstone-hundredth of 
a second. At that instant, the tem- 
perature ofthe universe was so high 
that there was enough energy avail- 
able to create almost every one of 
the sorts of bizarre particles that 
physicists have been experimenting 
on recently by using enormously 
complicated and costly accelerators. 
Learning about these objects is not 
only fascinating in its own right but 
crucial if we are to understand our 
cosmological origins. The ultimate 
structure of matter is the main sub- 
ject of Gerald Feinberg’s What Is the 
World Made Of? Feinberg—wisely, I 


think—has _avoided the historical 


method. If he had tried to give a de- 
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tailed history of modern physics, it 
would have taken several books and 
distracted from the complex story he 
is trying to tell. He dees give a clear 
picture of how physics is now-prac- 
ticed on the large machines, and of 
what a modern physics experiment 
is like. 


Feinberg describes with great lu- — 


cidity most of the important ideas of 
modern physics, from the theory of 
relativity to the invention of quarks. 


(Both he and Weinberg do their jobs’ 


with virtually no mathematical for- 
mulas. Such writing is a tour deforce 
and requires an absolute mastery of 
subject matter.) From Feinberg’s 
book the reader can learn how a la- 
ser works, what an anti-particle is, 
what Heisenberg’s uncertainty 


works, and on and on. A reader who 
studies What Is the World Made Of? 
will come away with a real feeling for 


its subject and will have a clear idea - 
_of both what is known and what is 


not yet known. He will also, I think, 


come away with a sense of kinship 


with the men and women who are 
making science their life’s work—a 
feeling that may ‘inspire some 
younger readers to come and join us. 

These books are not easy to read: 
(How could they be?) The reader 
must stop every few paragraphs, 
catch his or her mental breath, think 


shings over, perhaps read some sen- _ 


tences several times, and then carry 
on. It is a kind of reading that re- 
quires an effort that not many read- 
ars are used to making, but it’s 
worth it, because the intellectual 
satisfaction is so great. 


TRIBUNE FOR U.S. SOCIALISM 


By Irving Howe | 


Irving Howe is professor of literature’ 
at Hunter College in New York City 
and editor of Dissent, a socialist- 
oriented journal of political comment. 
He is the author of many books of 
literary criticism and social analysis, 
including the recent World of Our 
Fathers, a popular and critically ac- 
claimed study of Jewish immigration 
to the United States. His review is re- 
printed from The New Tork Times 
Book Review. 


Norman Thomas: The Last Idealist. By 
W.A. Swanberg. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
528 pp. 


en 


-. This is an old-fashioned biog- - 


raphy, and mostly the better for it. 
No strands of political theorizing, no 
‘dips into Freudianism, no lumps of 
- sociology. Allis narrative—the story 
of a splendid man who led the U.S. 
socialist movement for four dec- 
ades, told simply ‘and with a con- 
trolled affection, — 

W.A. Swanberg has understood 
that a lifelong devotion to the poor 
and the exploited is not something 

“that needs—in the style of current 
‘sophistications—to be “explained.” 
The kind of life Norman Thomas 
led (1884-1968) is always a possibil- 
ity for us, and the biographer need 
only show it forth as-an exemplary 
instance. If this book has some 
pedestrian pages, ifit rarely breaks 


@ 1976 by Tha New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


into eloquence or profundity, the 
story it tells is nevertheless a deeply 
-moving one. , 
The pedestrian pages come at the 
‘start, in sketches of Thomas’ early 
years in a high-minded Presbyterian 
family. The earnestness of young 
Norman preparing for the ministry, 
his search for a social vision that | 
might give substance to his ethical- 
religious sentiments, his turn to 
pacifism in World War I andthentoa 
larger social rebelliousness—these 
are described with a shade too much 
detail and stolidity of tone. But once 
Thomas shifts in the early 1920s © 
from Social Gospel to Socialist Party, 
trying to pull together a movement 
ripped apart by Government perse- 
cution and Communist defection, 


_the story comes entirely to life. . 


Ferociously ‘ energetic, endowed 
with a loud, crackling voice, quick in ` 
debate and wonderfully free of the 
public man’s self-importance, 
Thomas now became both the leader 
of his floundering party and an all- 
American circuit rider. He ran for 
office again and again, speaking at 
street corners, union halls and uni- 
versities, and touring the country in 
a beat-up car with his wife Violet, a 
patrician lady who gave her heart to 
her husband and his cause. Old- 
party spokesmen learned to avoid 
Thomas in debate: he knew more, he - 
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talked faster, and—miracle of 
- American miracles!—he came out’ 


with comely sentences and coherent 
paragraphs.’ 


Morality and Politics 


Wherever there was injustice, 
Thomas spoke up, at times suffering 
- rough treatment and jail. Some of 
Mr. Swanberg’s best pages concern 
Thomas’ one-man crusade to help 
the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, formed in 1934 by desper- 
ately poor sharecroppers’ in Ar- 
kansas. Thomas kept going down 
there, risking his neck, defying 
vigilante terrorists, winning the af- 
fection of farm workers who had 
never before dared speak for their 
rights. And up North, Thomas kept 
needling Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace to do something for 
the Arkansas sharecroppers. 

In the late 1930s, Thomas tangled 
with President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (who nevertheless seems to have 
liked him). He tried to persuade the 
President that his embargo on arms 
to Loyalist Spain was enabling a 
major fascist victory in Europe, but 
as Thomas caustically reported, 
Roosevelt “in his own inimitable way 
changed the subject.” 

' As a man who tried to bring 
together the imperatives of morality 
and the devices of politics, and as 
leader of a small socialist party who 
felt keenly the intellectual crisis 
‘that socialism was undergoing 
throughout the world, Thomas made 
a lot of mistakes. He let himself be 
excessively influenced by the sec- 
tarian-academic Marxists of the 
1930s. He came too close to the 
isolationists during the year before 
World War II. 
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Thomas ‘was a superb tribune 
for socialism, but ‘an indifferent 
party leader. Partly this was due to 
his temperament, which drew him 
more strongly to the rostrum than 
the desk. But mostly it was a result 
of overwhelming, perhaps insoluble, 
problems that the socialist move- 
ment was facing in the mid-30s8 and 
later. 


Party Pressures 


The failure of the German Left to 
fight against Hitler’s seizure of pow- 
er seemed to the voung radicals 
gathered near Thcmas evidence 
that social democratic reformist pol- 
icies were futile and that more mili- 
tant methods were needed. Thomas 


. half agreed, though he also sensed 


that in the United States revolution- 
ary policies could only lead to the 
hermeticism of the sect. The right- 
wing Socialists, the Old Guard that 
led the garment unions, welcomed 
Roosevelt’s New Deal as a partial 
fulfillment of the dernands they had 
long been making. Thomas half 
agreed, though he also argued that 
the New Deal provided no more than 
minor palliatives to a sick society. 
Meanwhile, the Communists had 
turned rightward and were barrag- 
ing the Socialists with appeals for a 
“united front.” The Old Guard dis- 
trusted the Communists on princi- 
ple, and often with good reason, 
while the left wing Socialists felt 
that the,threat of fascism warranted 
at times the risk of limited blocs with 
the Communists. Thomas saw jus- 
tice in both views, so much so that 
some of his friends, on both left and 
right, made the mistake of seeing his 
intelligence as indecision. 


Retrospective wisdom. (in which 
were all rich) suggests that the 
Socialists) might have supported 
New Deal reforms as far as they 
went while not abandoning their 
basic critique of our society. Or it 
might have been possible to recog- 
nize the need for militant struggle 
against European fascism while also 


grasping that American circums- 


tances did not lend themselves to the 
revolutionary outlook. 

But Thomas suffered from the de- 
fects of his virtues. He wasn’t 


-single-minded or devious enough 


to be a strong party leader; he 
ecouldn’t content himself with easy 
formulas, left or right. The result 
was that his party, which had grown 
encouragingly in the early 1930s, 
was destroyed by splits and defec- 
tions. The Old Guard settled into a 
passive friendship with the New 
Deal; the left-wing got cut up in a 
romance with the Trotskyists; ordi- 
nary members quit in disgust. 
Thomas remained, loyal to the end, 
but increasingly a leader without 


followers. 


The Public Man 


Yet it was in these last years that 
he reached his peak as a public man. 
Aging, sick, lonely, he was always on 
call, always ready to speak, write, 
debate, picket, organize. He re- 
thought some of his ideas, writing a 
friend that, “various grim experi- 
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ences, including the record of the 
Russian Revolution, make me far 
more doubtful of easy collectivist 
... alternatives,” and his socialism. 
now consisted of a rather loose 
democratic egalitarianism. His mind 
grew more subtle, he cut away the ` 
barnacles of dogmatism. ` 

And he kept his sense of humor. 
A lady told him he’d been running 
for President since she was a little 
girl. “Madam,” he replied, “I’ve been 
running for President since ] was a 
little boy.” Once, as Swanberg tells 
it, 


- Thomas made histrionic use of his 
aches:,.he seated himself at the 
far end of the platform so that 
when he was introduced he limped 
very slowly to the podium, cane in 
one hand... then turned to the au- 
dience and rasped, “Creeping 
Socialism." $ l 


“ , 


Among those who had abandoned 


_ him politically, it became the custom 


to honor him with“sentimental tri-- 
butes, sometimes even speaking of 
him as a saint. He was nothing of the 
sort. The few of us who remained his 
political friends in the 1950s and 60s - 
knew him as something more than 
saint—we knew him as a passionate, 
troubled, eager, sometimes irascible 
man. Norman Thomas was the only 
great man I have ever met, and if I 
never meet another I will not feel 
deprived. 
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AN AMERICAN REALIST 


By Eleanor Munro 


* 


The reviewer is completing a book | 
about American women artists. Her 
review is reprinted from The New 
‘York Times Book Review. 


Diary of an Artist. By Raphael 
Soyer. New Republic Books: Wash- 
ington, D.C. 316 pp. 


Who in the American art world 
has not seen them at some time or 
other, those three uncannily alike, 
small figures of the Soyer broth- 
` ers, gravely browsing together 
` among pictures on exhibit, so_ab- 
sorbed in their looking that each 
might well have voiced Raphael’s 
plaint in this book: “I wished I had 
more eyes, in the back and in the 
sides of my head”? This gentle, 
ruminative book tells the story of 
an obsession. The obsession, how- 
ever, is not quite the simple one 
we might expect of a purportedly 
straightforward realist painter. 
- And in fact, the writing Soyer, who 
makes a number of rueful asides 
about his alienation from the 
“weird ephemeral art movements” 
of the mainstream of his time, 
turns out to be not so outside the 
_ Zeitgeist as he thinks. 

Like his twin Moses (who died in 
1973) and the younger Isaac, 
Raphael learned to draw beside 
their scholarly, story-telling father 
in old Czarist Borisoglebsk. Later 
in New York, after his family left 


Russia for the United States, 


@ 1977 by The New ‘York Times Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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‘Raphael trained himself to be 


strictly nonsubjective in his art, 


working only from what he saw be-` 


fore him, “never trusting my 
memory or imagination.” Eventu- 
ally all three Soyers became lead- 
ing exponents of the Realist School 


. in New York during the same 


Raphael Soyer, SsifPortrait 





years when others were laying the 
groundwork for new abstract 
styles more tuned to convey psy- 
chological and physical ambigui- 
ties. But an odd thing happened to 
Raphael on his way to becoming a 
successful academic painter. Once 
he got into his stride (his first 
show was in 1928), an emboldened 
ego kept breaking out of its cover 
of invisibility: in canvas after can- 
vas (not to mention: his innumer- 
able self-portraits), somewhere in 
the background, he was impelled to 
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brush in his own small face, so- 

lemn, bespectacled, or that of Moses 

or Isaac—the watchers, watched. 
The same untraumatic but unre- 


lenting contradiction runs through 
this memoir, begun in 1962, when 


` he was 61, and only concluded this 


year. “I’m still trying to under- 
stand ...to what purpose is this 
journey?” And later: “I must hur- 
ry. I want to end this compulsive 
writing.” Still for a décade more, he 


goes on traveling and reminiscing, | 


taking wonderfully closely observed 
notes on paintings by the old mas- 
ters (the “earthy and real” are the 
ones he loves best, from Rembrandt 
to Courbet), sketching his honored 
confreres, mostly realists, all over 


a l ` Raphae! Soyer, The Artist's Parents 
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the world, gathering up old manifes- 
tos and letters, driven along, in spite 
`of himself, by none else than those 
most subjective of demons: memory 
and imagination. , 
Here then is the source of this 
book’s unflagging interest, what 
makes it different from, say, the 
magnificently self-confident jour- 
nals of Delacroix, with. which the 


` publishers compare -it. Here is the 


contemporary artist, “ever appre- 
hensive, anxious and uncertain,” 
moving back and forth between 
foreground (those masterworks be- 
side which “my own work becomes. 
. less important”) and background 
(“How I free associate in the 
Piazza Navona!”’). His literary 
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style, too, is full of shifts-and as- 


semblages, now lofty, now awed, 
‘now proud, now humble, ever re- 
cording in vivid detail the teeth, 
cheeks, hair, ‘the paunches and 
stooped shoulders, the threadbare 
overcoats and stocking caps of his 
` friends. These are the best pas- 
sages of this book—the portraits of 
.a generation of artists, many of 
them cruelly overlooked or’ shunt- 
ed aside in the ferocious art market- 
place of the American mid-century. 


Portraits of Painters | 


Indeed Soyer’s choice of words is 
so effective, his eye so noticing and 
his empathy so tender that some 
of his word-images bring the sub- 
jects more to life than -do his 
Bketches in paint: an impression 
that may increase one’s doubts 


about ‘the power of the realist. 


mode in painting to do justice to 
reality in this age. Thus, he writes 
about Edward Hopper, the realist 
painter of stillness and solitude: . 


There is a loneliness about him, 
an habitual moroseness, sadness 
to the point of anger. His voice 
breaks the silence loudly and sepul- ` 
chrally. He posed still, with folded 
hands on the table. 


4 


‘Or David Burliuk, like Soyer an: 


imniigrant painter from Russia, in’ 
ancient tweeds, stained with 
“green paint, thinned by time, 
which on the yellowed grey of the 
coat looked like moss on earth.” 
Not unexpectedly, Soyer identifies 
most closely with nineteenth cen- 
tury artists unappreciated in their 
time ‘or who disdained fashion: 
Degas, Manet and especially the 


. Philadelphian Thomas Eakins. 


It is, however, continuity ‘that 


` Soyer both seeks and doubts, and 


there again, his acceptance of his 
divided nature brings him close to 


contemporaries of different stylis- ` 


tic tastes. “How, primitive are the 
tools with which I paint! How. an- 
cient is the art of painting as I 
know it! Can it be the art for our 
time?” After his iong odyssey is 
over, he returns to his own studio 
with uncertainty, to its floor crust- 
ed with paint and cried oil of many 
years, its model’s mattress sagging 
and dusty, its stacks of work of a 
lifetime, finished and unfinished. 
And then, with what a mixture of 
hesitancy and reviving faith in him- 


. self does he sit down alone, “to exam- 
‘ine closely my own paintings”! 
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A NOTE TO THE READER’ 


» check-up which in turn uncovers a major ailment only indirectly 
related to the original symptom. A similar sequence can occur in 
social affairs as well. Thus the fourfold increase in the price of oil between 
1978 and 1975 caused worldwide economic disruption which, fortunately, 
proved not to be catastrophic. But it also precipitated a closer look at the 
world’s energy supply and a sudden awareness that the energy crisis 
went far beyond the leaping price of oil. . ‘ 


S ometimes, in medical practice, a minor symptom leads to a general 


va 


` 


For most of human history, the sources of energy were extremely lim- 
ited. Heat was produced by burning firewood or animal dung. Motor pow 
er was derived from human or animal muscle, from the force of wind or 
the movement of water. The first important advance came when coal was 
discovered in England in the 12th century; it was originally burned for 
heat and then in the 18th century supplied power for the steam engine 
and the industrial revolution. In the mid-19th century the first petroleum 
well was drilled in Pennsylvania, but oil did not overtake coal as a source 
of industrial energy until the 20th century; yet the world’s supply, at the 
present rate of use, could be depleted by the year 2000. 


What we have seen, in other words, is an accelerated process of change 
in the sources of energy, leading to reliance on fossil fuels limited in 
quantity and not renewable. We have only a few decades to decide wha® 
alternative energy paths to take. The realistic choices seem to have 
narrowed down to nuclear power or solar energy or some combination of 
these two potentially inexhaustible sources-—-with coal (more abundant 
but more dangerous than oil) as a transitional backstop. 


The articles in our special section address themselves to this important 
debate. Lester Brown and Denis Hayes urge the solar path, while Samuel 
McCracken and Richard Rovere argue for the nuclear option. Neither of 
these provides an ideal solution, but the history of technology is replete 
with unexpected breakthroughs, a consoling thought. So even as we build 
our plans around available (not ideal) choices, we have reason to hope 
that future discoveries will make nuclear energy safer and solar snergy 
more efficient. 5e 
N.G. 
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The Energy Dilemma Dilemma 


ENERGY: THE COMING TRANSITION 


By Lester Brown’ 


As the world’s oil reserves become rapidly 
depleted, a perplexing and urgent question is 
posed: Where will the needed energy come from 
in the future? The author examines the 
alternatives of coal, nuclear power, and solar 
energy, and proposes that we use this 
transitional period to explore a mixture of 
approaches: conserving energy now -being 
wasted, adapting ancient non-polluting 
techniques, and developing new sources of 
renewable (mainly solar) energy as an 
alternative to the dangers he sees in the nuclear 
oath 

Lester Brown i ia the president of Worldwatch 
Institute, a private research organization based 
in Washington, and a former senior fellow at the 





managed the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s technical assistance programs 
in some forty countries. His books include World Without Borders, By Bread 
Alone and, most recently, The Twenty-Ninth Day, a study of the world’s eco- 
logical, economic and social systems in interaction, from which the present 
article is adapted. 


shaped the global economic system and helped triple the out- 
put of material goods. It is against this backdrop that the 
energy crisis of the 1970s, a crisis of both supply and price, acquires 
significance. The world is not running out ofenergy, but it is running 
out of oil. The fivefold increase in the price of oil during this decade 


i . i 
Q= the past generation, cheap and abundant energy has 


-heralds the end of the cheap energy era. It may also signal the end of 


rapid growth in the consumption of material goods. 

The amount ofenergy at our disposal shapes not only the nature of 
our economic system but our individual life-styles as well. For most 
of the human tenure on earth, energy use was limited to the two or 
three thousand calories each person eoeamece gaily as food. The 
Copyright @ 1978 by Wortdwatch Institute. i 
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first major advance in exploiting additional sources of energy, aside 
from the domestication of fire itself, came when farmers learned 
that they could harness animals for draft purposes. In effect, this 
discovery enabled some peoples to produce small food surpluses and 
set the stage for the emergence of the first cities. 

Several millennia were to pass before the next energy brèak- 
through, the invention of the steam engine during the nineteenth 
century. Capable of burning coal as well as wood, the steam engine 
put another major source of energy at the disposal of humans and 
paved the way for the emergence of contemporary industrial society. 
The two centuries following James Watts’s successful effort to har- 
ness steam power were to bring in quick succession the internal- 
combustion engine, the electric generator, and the nuclear reactor. - 

Today humanity consumes the energy equivalent of eight billion 
tons of coa. per year, or two tons per person, not including wood and 
cow dung. Widely varying levels of energy use help explain sharp- 
ly contrasting life-styles among nations and classes. In poorer soci- 
eties such as Ethiopia, few have access to electricity or own 
automobiles, and there is almost no heavy industry. In parts of East 
Africa, the Indian subcontinent, and the Andes, even traditional 
energy sources such as firewood and forage are now scarce. Indeed, in 
parts of Africa and in parts of the Andean countries of Latin Ameri- 
ca, some farmers even do without draft animals. 


Oil: Middle East Dominance — i 


Oil became the world’s principal energy fuel during the twentieth 
century. Unlike traditional energy sources such as firewood, water 
power, or forage for draft animals, which are available locally, oil 
reserves are heavily concentrated in one geographic region, the Mid- 
dle East. With more than half of the world’s proven reserves of oil 
and scarcely 2 percent of its people, this region is able to export vast 
quantities, supplying most of the world’s import needs. 

Only a small fraction of the world’s more than 160 countries are 
self-sufficient in energy. The vast majority import some, if not most, 
of the energy they use. Japan imports 99 percent of all the petroleum 
it burns. Prior to the recent, discovery of oil in the North Sea, West- 
ern Europe bought 96 percent of its petroleum on foreign markets. 

Scarcely a dozen countries control the energy lifeline of the global 
economy. Among these are Saudi Arabia, Iran, the United Arab 
Emirates, Kuwait, Iraq, Libya, Algeria, Nigeria, Venezuela, and In- 
donesia. Thirteen oil exporters have joined forces within the Organi- 


zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) to form. a com-. 


modity cartel. 
The influence of OPEC has been bolstered by the depletion of some 
of the older fields. The Ploesti oil fields of Rumania no longer come 
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close to satisfying even Rumania’s needs, much less those of its Eu- 
‘ropean neighbors, as it once did. Gone too are the days when the 


United States exported oil. 

As the share of petroleum crossing international boundaries rises, 
the importing economies become more vulnerable. The fourfold in- 
crease in oil prices that occurred between late1973 andlate 1975 dis- 
rupted economies everywhere. It also contributed to the deep global 
economic recession of 1974 and 1975. In the most severely affected 
countries, especially the poorer ones, the production of goods and 
services actually declined. | 


A Transitional Era ` 


The world is rapidly depleting its oil reserves. If consumption of oil 
were to continue to increase at the explosive rate of 7 percent per- 
year as it did during the 1960s, then world reserves would dry up 
within twenty years. In reality, consumption is not likely to increase 
this fast, so the date of exhaustion is probably farther off. 

But a crisis can come even before that date is reached. An analysis 
of the world energy economy undertaken by an international group 
of experts headed by Professor Carroll Wilson of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology suggests that a serious imbalance between 
supply and demand of energy will occur as early as 1981. Professor 
Wilson warned that the world “must drastically curtail the growth 
of energy use and move massively out of oil into other fuels with war- 
time urgency. Otherwise, we face foreseeable catastrophe.” 

The sobering reality of oil depletion is only beginning to permeate 
public consciousness. Until recently, technology held out two prom- 
ising alternatives, one of which was the extraction of oil from oil 
shale. Many believe that the oil that is tightly locked in oil shale or 
heavy tar sands could be readily extracted. But the 1970s have 
brought discouraging setbacks—primarily in terms of high costs— 
that shattered this hope. The second alternative was nuclear power. 


b 


Nuclear Power: A Dead-End Street? 


Following World War II it became apparent that the enormous 
amounts of energy released in a nuclear reaction could be used to 


` generate electricity. The U.S., British, French, and Soviet govern- 


ments moved rapidly to translate this vast new source of energy into ` 
electrical power. By the mid-1950s, all four countries were success- 
fully operating nuclear power plants. Today a score of countries 
have nuclear reactors. 

But the belief that nuclear fission would provide a cheap, clean, 
safe source of power has foundered under a heavy burden of tech- 
nical, economic, and moral problems. These included the risk of a re- 
actor meltdown or other accident; the danger of nuclear materials 
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falling into the hands of terrorists; the lack of a satisfactory tech- 
. nique for disposing of nuclear waste; the possibility that nuclear 
weapons will proliferate; the long-term inadequacy of fuel supplies; 
and the cost of nuclear power, including the costs of waste disposal 
and of decommissioning worn-out plants. The difficulties inherentin 
dealing effectively with any one of these obstacles, much less with all 
of them collectively, help explain why the nuclear dream is fading. 


One of the earliest fears associated with the development of nu- . 


clear power was that a major catastrophe would occur. Thus far 
none has, and few lives have been lost. Yet the possibility ofcatastro-. 
phe is beyond dispute; the safety debate is about the probability. 
Should a major calamity involving heavy loss of life ever occur, pub- 
lic concern would quite likely force authorities to shut down all nu- 
clear power plants. Under such circumstances, of course, a nuclear- 
based economy would collapse. 

The possibility that terrorists will resort to the use of crude atomic 
bombs grows ever more likely. Indeed, this possibility now troubles 
even som2 traditional proponents of nuclear power such as David 
Lilientha: and Hans Bethe. Once the possibility of nuclear materials 
falling into the hands of terrorists becomes credible, such groups will 
be able to hold for ransom not merely the passengers of an airliner 
but the inhabitants of an entire city or the political leadership of an 
entire country. Such credibility could give even those who only 
claim to have “nuclear devices” enormous political leverage. 

Perhaps even more to be feared is the political response to the ter- 
rorist A-bcmb threat. Terrorist threats could force those in power to 
choose between safety or even survival on one hand and individual 
freedom on the other. Confronted with possible annihilation, many 
people may well voluntarily surrender individual liberty in ex- 
change for a stronger guarantee of protection against nuclear ter- 

‘rorism. Such a hard bargain could lead to the rise of police states 
and to degrees of surveillance and repression unknown in most 
societies. ` 

While the possibilities that terrorists might acquire nuclear mate- 
rials poses some profound political questions, disposing of nuclear 
waste raises equally profound moral questions. All radioactive ma- 
terials are biologically injurious. Unlike chemical wastes, radio- 

., active waszes cannot be neutralized except at high cost in a high- 
neutron-flux process. In fact, the release of large amounts of radio- 
active material into the earth’s ecosystem could endanger the genet- 
ic integrity of the human and other species. Even the United States, 
the first nuclear power, has not yet developed a long-range strategy 
for waste disposal. The moral question is whether our generation 
has the right to risk the health and well-being of future generations 
in order to satisfy its own needs. 
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The Danger of Nuclear Proliferation 


The close relationship between nuclear power and nuclear weap- - 
ons poses an even more immediate danger at the international lev- 
el. A group of experts—including physicists, economists, and social 
scientists—sponsored by the Ford Foundation took up this issue in 
its 1977 report, Nuclear Power: Issues and Choices. Their 
study, which strongly influenced the policies of the Carter adminis- 
tration, made the following points: 


In our view, the most serious risk associated with nuclear pow- 
er is an increase in the number of countries that have access to 
technology, materials, and facilities leading to a nuclear weapons 
capability. The diffusion of nuclear power thus inevitably en- 
hances the potential for the proliferation of nuclear weapons. If 
widespread proliferation actually occurs, it will prove an ex-. 
tremely serious danger to world peace and stability. By 1985, 
most advanced and many industrializing countries will have nu- 
clear power plants in operation and be only a few steps from a 
weapons capability. j 

At present, there is widespread though not complete support 
for the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and 
the international safeguards on peaceful nuclear programs ad- 
ministered by the International Atomie Energy Agency. These 
institutions, which reflect an international consensus against 
the acquisition of nuclear weapons by additional states, provide 
a framework for a nonproliferation policy and legitimize bilateral 
and multilateral restraints on trade. 

But this nonproliferation system will inevitably be flawed and 
unstable if plutonium and highly enriched uranium, materials 
suitable for nuclear weapons, and the facilities to produce them 
become increasingly widespread. The time required for achieving 
a nuclear weapons capability would be greatly reduced and the 
temptation to make an irreversible decision to fabricate, and 
even use, nuclear weapons might be difficult to resist in a crisis. 
Facilities for plutonium separation and enrichment of uranium 
are thus particularly sensitive. ` 

Fortunately, current [light water] reactors do not require 
plutonium.or highly enriched uranium and instead use slightly 
enriched or natural uranium that cannot be used directly for 
weapons. The plutonium breeder reactor, on the other hand, 

‘ requires reprocessing and recycling of plutonium for fuel. 


Because.of the potential danger-that this technology would en- 
courage the spread of nuclear weapons, President Carter’s adminis- 
tration decided to halt further development of plutonium breeder re- 


- actors and to restrict the export of plutonium technology. Many crit- 


ics of the nuclear path believe that, at some point, the social risks 
associated with the proliferation of nuclear weapons will exceed any: 
possible benefits to be derived from nuclear power. 

In-addition to the political and moral problems surrounding nu- 
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clear power, its economic viability is now being questioned by pri- 
vate and governmental leaders. Thus the U.S. Energy Research and 
Development Administration (ERDA) has dramatically lowered its 
projections of nuclear power capacity for the year 2000. 

The obstacles discussed above represent a formidable array of bar- 
riers that will, at a minimum, slow the spread of nuclear.power. They 
raise serious questions as to whether nuclear power will ever fulfill 
the mission its proponents set for it. 


` The Case for Conservation 


The prospective downturn in world cil production some time with- 
in the next fifteen years or so provides a compelling argument for a 
crash effort to conserve energy. Every barrel of oil saved buys addi- 
tional time for the global economy to make the transition from oil 
and gas to renewable energy sources. 


The critical dimension of the energy transition is time. The essen- 


tial question is how the world will produce food, heat homes, power 
factories, and transport people and goods as petroleum production 
wanes. Even if an ambitious program to harness renewable energy 
sources were already under way, energy shortages would still occur 
as petroleum fell off, since bringing new energy sources into large- 
scale commercial use takes years or decades. 

The overriding rationale for conserving energy in general and 
petroleum in particular—to buy time—is not the sole rationale. As 
fuel costs rise, so do returns on investments in energy conservation, 
at both the individual and corporate levels. In the United States, for 
example, one of the most profitable investments a homeowner can 
make is in home insulation—the savings in heating and 
air-conditioning costs will often equal the original outlay within 
three to five years. In addition to the immediate savings on fuel, 
property values rise when home insulation or solar collectors are 
installed, since home fuel bills fall. Few other investments offer 
comparable returns. 

One of the least visible energy wastes is in the mismatch that 
often exists between energy sources and end uses. Most of the ener- 
gy usedislow-gradeenergy. Amory Lovins reports that “we are using 
premium fuels and electricity for many tasks for which their high 
energy quality is superfluous, wasteful, and expensive.” ; 

The cheapest energy available today in the advanced industrial 
societies is waste energy. A given. inveetment in conservation will 
produce far more energy than alike investment in new energy sources. 
Statedin terms ofoil, the investmentin conservation that would save 
a barrel of oil per day is scarcely half that required to add an 
additional barrel per day of production capacity. At a time of capital 
scarcity, it makes little sense for oil companies to invest heavily in 
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new production capacity when far less spent on capturing wWapteg 
energy would yield better returns. 

- Among the many reasons for conserving energy, the most compel- 
ling one is that the world does not yet have adequate alternative 
sources of energy clearly in sight as the liquid fossil-fuel era closes. 
If the transition to the post-petroleum era is to be reasonably 
smooth, every effort must be made to stretch remaining oil reserves 


-as far as possible. 


Returning to Coal 2 

During the twelfth century, peasants in northeast England dis- 
covered that the hard black rocks found along the coast would burn. 
In the eight centuries that have intervened since its discovery in 
England, coal has been mined continuously. It became the founda- 
tion upon which early industrial society was built. As more and more 
uses for coal were devised, production increased steadily until petro: 
leum came into use in the early 20th century. 

In contrast to coal, oil has several attractive features. Iti is easier 
to transport, cheaper to extract, and relatively clean burning. As the 
20th century progressed, oil captured a growing market share, 
until by 1970, oil rivaled coal as an energy source. Since then oil has 
become more popular than coal, but as the date approaches when 
world oil production will begin to fall, coal’s value is being reas- 
sessed. Recognizing that world coal reserves are several times 
larger than oil reserves, governments are beginning to encourage 
the substitution of coal for oil and natural gas wherever it is feasible, 
but especially in the generation of electricity. 

While petroleum can be used directly to power tractors, Sacks: 
cars, and other motor vehicles, coal must be converted into synthetic 
liquid fuel before it can be used in motor vehicles. Consequently, ad- 
vanced coal conversion research is now receiving priority attention. 
in government-financed energy programs. Progress to date has been 
slow, and all indications are that the production of synthetic fuel, 
while it has been technologically feasible for decades, will be very 
costly. If its cost proves prohibitive, the private automobile could 
soon become far less common than it is today. 

_World coal production currently totals 2.7 billion tons, just under 
80 percent of world energy production—8.16 billion tons in coal equiv- 
alent. Although the Soviet Union and North America possess the 
bulk of the world’s coal reserves, coal is, found in quantity every- 
where except Latin America and Africa. Thus the supply and avail- 
ability of coal bode well for its expanded use. 

Other factors, however, may constrain coal use. Strip-mining of 
coal may be prohibited in rich agricultural regions such as the Amer- 
ican Midwest. The water required in mining operations and in land 
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reclametion after strip mining may not be available in some locales. 
Moreover, health officials worry about the dangerous air pollution 
associated with the burning of coal. 

Even more worrying to scientists who study the earth’s Heat bal- 
ance is the buildup in the earth’s atmosphere of carbon dioxide, a 
product of all fossil fuel combustion. Adding carbon dioxide to the at- 
mosphere raises the earth’s temperature by retarding the radiation 
of heat into space—a phenomenon known as the “greenhouse ef- 
fect.” A 1977 study ofthe U.S. National Academy of Sciences projects 
a four-to-eightfold increase in atmospheric carbon dioxide in the 
next tw> centuries if reliance on fossil fuels, particularly coal, con- 


tinues. The resultant global increase in atmospheric temperatures © 


would have serious—even catastrophic—effects on climate, weather 
patterns, rainfall, ocean levels, agriculture, and perhaps have other 
results zhat cannot be foreseen now. 


Turning to the Sun 


Because of these dangers many scientists advocate an accelerated 
global saift to solar energy sources. The direct use of sunlight, wind 
power, and water power does not raise atmospheric carbon dioxide 
levels. Prior to the fossil-fuel era, the sun provided directly, in one 
form or another, all the energy people used. Even today, at the peak 
of the fossil-fuel era, renewable energy sources derived from natural 
systems and cycles powered by the sun account for about one-fifth of 
world energy use. i : f l 

The s.in’s energy can be captured either directly or indirectly. 
Some indirect means, such as using firewood for heating and cook- 
ing, have been practiced for hundreds of thousands of years. Some 
direct means, such as using photovoltaic cells that convert sunlight 
into electricity, are ultra-modern. Aside from direct sunlight, which 
can be captured either with solar collectors or through photosynthe- 
sis, the other principal solar sources are water power and wind 
power. i l 

One of the simplest uses of sunlight is to heat water and buildings. 
Solar collectors used to heat water are highly efficient and in many 
situations are already economically competitive with traditional en- 
ergy sources. As the price of oil continues to rise and as mass produc- 
tion of solar collectors reduces their cost further, they will find more 
buyers. A study sponsored by the U.S. government reported in late 
1976 that solar heating can now compete economically with electrici- 
ty (althcugh not with oil and gas) in the heating of newly built, well- 
insulated, one-family houses throughout the country. As of early 
1977, an estimated two million solar water heaters had been sold in 
Japan. Solar water-heating units are also being marketed on signifi- 
cant scale in Israel, Australia, and the United States. 
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One of the-more novel techniques for harnessing solar energy is 
through solar thermal power plants. The “power tower,” which con-| 
sists of a large field of mirrors focused on a boiler supported on a 
tower, utilizes mirrors that can be adjusted to the angle of the sun 
and that focus an intense amount of energy on a boiler. The boiler, in 
turn, generates high-pressure steam, which powers a turbine that 
produces electricity. 


Water and Wind Power 


One of the first forms of solar energy to be harnessed mechanically 
was water power. The ancient Romans used water wheels to grind 
grain. In the modern era water power has.been converted into elec- 
trical power, a highly mobile form of energy. Although using water 
power may mean constructing reservoirs that could inundate good 
farm land „displace wildlife, or forcehumansto resettle, , hydroelectric 

power is nonetheless among the cleanest sources of electricity 
available. 

In some areas of the world, the hydroelectric power potential has 
been thoroughly exploited; in others, it has not been tapped at all. 
Virtually all the electricity used in Egypt, Ghana, and Paraguay is 
generated by water power from such great rivers as the Nile, Volta, 
and Parana. But most of the potential of the Mekong River system of 
Southeast Asia remains untouched, and the hydroelectric potential 
of the rivers originating in the Himalayas has scarcely been as- 
sessed, much less developed. Indeed, Nepal.could be a major ex- 
porter of electricity, helping to electrify the villages of northern In- 
dia. In addition to the potential of great rivers, small streams could 
serve economically to generate electric power for local use, a prac- 
tice now widespread in China. ` 
' Wind power, like water power, can 1 be utilized directly by mechan- 
ical means or indirectly through the generation of electricity. The 
technology for capturing the energy in wind has been known for 
centuries. 

As the need to develop alternatives to oil has grown pressing in re- 
cent years, engineers have begun to see wind not only as a direct 
source of energy to be harnessed for pumping water or grinding 
grain but also as a means of generating electricity. Dr. Wendell 
Hewson, Chairman of the Department of Atmospheric Sciences at 
Oregon State University, estimates that the wind contains twenty 
times more available energy than hydropower does. 

Wind power does have drawbacks. No more predictable than the 

winds themselves, it would require the use of electricity-storage sys- 
tems, or coal-fired generators as backup measures. Its use is also 
hard to justify economically where air currents are weak. 

‘For coastal homes and communities, tidal power, which can be 


t 
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utilized as the tides flow into and out of partially enclosed coastal 
basins, represents a potentially economical energy source, though 
confined to the relatively few places in the world with tides of five 
meters or more. The technology for converting moving water into 
electricity is essentially the same as that traditionally used in hy- 
droelectric installations. Thus. little new research is needed to ex- 
ploit tidal power. 


Organic Sources 


One energy source receiving public notice of late is the solar ener- 
gy captured by plants. An estimated 0.1 percent of all the solar en- 
ergy striking the earth is captured by plants through photosyn- 
thesis. Roughly half of this energy is used by the plants for their me- 
tabolism, leaving one-half in plant materials that humans can use. 
Much of this plant material (or “biomass”) is used for food, clothing 
or industrial production. But organic fuels can be derived, for exam- 
ple, from the dry cellulose residue of food production or from crops 
grown explicitly for their energy value. The conversion of biomass 
into enerzy on a large scale, however, faces the problems of cost and 
unprediczable environmental effects. i 


One form of biological energy that has traditionally been wastedin 
industrial societies is waste itself. The organic material that com- 
poses a large share of urban garbage is combustible, though it is sel- 
dom uniform enough to yield a steady flow of heat. Yet, in cities like 
St. Louis, where a seventy-million-dollar plant has been constructed 
to burn the city’s garbage along with loca! coal, waste-disposal prob- 
lems are being solved as energy for electricity is being created. 

Still another form of organic waste that contains a valuable en- 
ergy component is cow dung. An estimated sixty-eight million tons is 
used directly as fuel each year in India, much as buffalo dung was 
burned ty the early settlers in the U.S. Great Plains. However, key 
nutrients that could be used as fertilizer are lost in direct burning, 
and much of the energy resulting from burning in open fires is 
wasted. A more efficient approach is to convert the cow dung and 
other organic wastes into methane through anaerobic fermentation, 
which leaves a rich organic residue that can then be used as fertiliz- 
er. Small biogas plants employing this process and designed for local 
use are becoming increasingly popular in several Asian countries: 
China has an estimated 4.3 million biogas plants in operation. Inter- 
est in biogas plants at the family and village levels in India has ex- 
panded sharply since the 1973 oil-price rise. 

An indirect source of solar energy with almost endless possibilities 
is the energy crop. Tree-farming for production of lumber, wood 
pulp, or firewood is one promising technique. Kelp, which grows rap- 
idly on nutrients available in the ocean, can be converted into 
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methane; and a U.S. research project on the West Coast is experi- 
menting with oceanic kelp production. And at least one country, 
Brazil, plans to produce organic materials—sugar cane‘and cassa- 
va-—for conversion into alcohol for use as automobile fuel. 


Varied Paths to Energy 


As efforts to reduce dependence on imported oil gain momentum, 
different countries will look to different: substitutes. Countries sit- 
uated in the higher latitudes are favored with wind resources; 


‘mountainous countries have falling water; tropical countries can 


produce organic materials for fuel throughout the year; and coun- 
tries in desert areas have an abundance of sunlight. The exploita- 
tion of indigenous energy resources may lead to a new self-reliance 
and a new security of energy supply. It may also lead to a far greater 
diversity of energy sources than exist today. According to Denis 
Hayes, “Brazil’s large ethanol program, India’s gobar gas plants, 
and the Middle East’s growing fascination with solar electric tech- 
nologies can all bode well for the future of renewable energy 
sources.” 

Clearly, there is no single well-defined path to a post-petroleum, 
potentially non-nuclear world. While countries can and should ex- 
change knowledge and share technology, it is clear that each yau 
have to chart its own transition. 

Energy strategies should reflect the mix of T energy 


‘sources, both those already existing and those that can be developed. 


For more affluent countries such as the United States, Canada, or 
Japan, curbing energy waste may be the cheapest way to obtain 
energy. In developing countries, national reforestation efforts may 
be central to any effective transition to alternative sources. Most 


. transition plans will likely embody a variety of efforts designed to 


eliminate waste energy, to improve the energy efficiency of all 
economic sectors, and to develop the numerous sources of renewable 


` energy. 








EXHAUSTIBLE ENERGY 
SOURCES 


Fossil Fuels: originally living vege- 
table matter that has been trans- 
formed by time and pressure into 
coal, oil and natural gas. Their 


natural creation takes eons andonce | 


. used up they cannot be,replaced. 


3 


Oil Shale: stratified rock contain- 
ing hydrocarbons that can be cooked 
out to make a kind of oil; at present 
too expensive to be practical. 


RENEWABLE ENERGY 


SOURCES 


, Solar Energy: derived from the 
sun’s heat. Can be used directly for 
water and house heating, or collect- 
ed and focused for higher tempera- 
tures to produce steam or run tur- 
bines that make electricity. It can be 
captured indirectly from wind, fall- 
ing water, and ocean waves, cur- 
rents and internal temperature dif- 
ferences, all caused by the. sun's 
heat. aes i 

Photovoltaic Cells: convert sun- 
light directly into electricity by us- 
ing certain crystalline substances. 
Currently used mainly to power 
space vehicles, they are too expen- 
sive for all but a few earthbound 
applications. Theoretically, an: al- 


most ideal soluticn to the energy ` 


problem, once costs are sharply cut. 

Biomass: the total mass (or weight) 
of all living things in an area; 
usually refers to green plants, which 
can be processed into burnable- gas- 
es and liquids. Human and animal 
organic waste also can be converted 
to gas by a simple bacterial process, 


‘widely used in China and India. 


Geothermal Energy: use of the 
earth’s natural internal heat where 
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it comes close to the surface in 
hot spring and geyser areas; but 
only a few areas of the world are 
suitable. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Fission: splitting atomic nuclei of 
heavy radioactive elements to pro- 
duce large amounts of energy; the 


+ 


basis of all existing nuclear power 


plants: 

Fusion: joining together light 
atomic nuclei to produce large 
amounts of energy; still not achieved 
for any practical use because the 
reaction requires temperatures in 
the millions of degrees and must be 
contained and controlled to perform 
useful work. Theoretically less dan- 
gerous and more abundant than fis- 
sion, but practical achievement 
seems far off in the future, at best. 

Uranium: a heavy radioactive ele- 


“ment that occurs naturally as U-288 


mixed with a small amount of U-236, 
a fissionable isotope; to use in a 


reactor the amount of U-235 must be - 


enriched to about 3 percent; to use in 
a bomb it must be enriched to nearly 
90 percent. i 

Plutonium: a manmade element, 
heavier than uranium, suitable for 
reactor fuel and, when sufficiently 
purified, for bombs. 

Light Water Reactor: the common- 
est kind of nuclear power plant 
today, it uses ordinary water as a 
cooling and moderating agent for 
the core. 

Plutonium Breeder Reactor: de- 
signed to produce more fuel than it 
uses; non-fissionable U-288 is wrap- 
ped around the redctor’s core and 
transformed by the radiation into 
plutonium, which then can be used 
for reactor fuel or to make weapons. 





| field of nuclear energy who nevertheless has 
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THE CASE FOR NUCLEAR POWER 
By Samuel-McCracken - “3 


' 
` 
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Advocates of non-nuclear alternate energy 
sources are plentiful these days, but it is hard- 
er to find articulate and persuasive spokesmen 
for the continued development of the nuclear 
energy path. Mr. McCracken is such a one. In 
this article, excerpted from Commentary maga- 
zine, he responds to the major arguments 
against nuclear power—that it is dangerous, 
environmentally unsound, and uneconomical. 
Samuel McCracken is assistant to the presi- 
dent of Boston University. He is a layman in the 


spent a good part of the past several years 
studying both sides of the nuclear power 
controversy. He is currently completing a book 
which develops and documents the views ex- 
pressed in his article. ' 





‘ 


N | ost discussions of nuclear power are conducted in a haze of 
misinformation: there are few areas of public controversy 

| -where so much of what everyone “knows” is not really so. 

Let us begin with a discussion of some of the least controversial facts 

about the processes by which nuclear power is generated. 

A nuclear-power plant of the type now being built or scheduled to 
be built through this century uses the nuclear chain reaction of a 
fissionable material as a source of heat to make steam to operate 
turbines which spin generators. Apart from the reactor itself, a nu- 
clear-power plant is much like a coal- or oil-fired one. 

The fissionable material in most common use is an isotope of ura- 
nium: U-236. (The number denotes the total protons and neutrons in 
the nucleus.) Only 0.7 percent of all uranium is of this type; the over- 
whelming proportion of all uranium in nature is a nonfissionable - 
isotope, U-238. In order to use natural uranium as a fuel, it is neces- 
sary to raise the proportion of U-235 in it by a process known as en- 
richment. Uranium for bombs must be enriched to nearly 90 percent 
U-235. In the power reactors used in the United States, 3 percent will 
do. The enrichment process is extremely complicated and expensive, 
consuming vast amounts of capital to build and vast amounts ofelec- ` 


‘tricity to operate. It also leaves large amounts of nonfissionable 
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U-238 for which there is at present no use. 

Among other fissionable elements are thorium, which is more 
plentiful in nature than uranium, and plutonium, which does not 
occur in nature except in traces, but which is easily produced in 
reactors as a by-product. All uranium-burning reactors produce 
some plutonium incidentally, and plutonium breeder reactors pro- 
duce it in large quantities deliberately. 


Light-Water Reactors 


There is a considerable variety of possible reactor designs, and the 
choice among them has become a major issue of public policy. Most of 
the nuclear reactors in the world today (and, with one exception, all 
those producing power in the United States) are light-water reactors. 
In these, ordinary water is circulated around the reactor core and 

‘heated by the nuclear reaction, thus serving to cool the core. Water 
also serves the necessary purpose of slowing down the neutrons 
flowing through the reactor core so that they will be able to split 
nuclei. For this purpose, the water is ¢alled a “moderator,” and its 
presence is no less essential to a chain reaction than the fuelitself. At 
present, light-water reactors are fueled with U-235, although they 
can also use plutonium or a mix of plutonium and uranium. 

Getting the fuel for a light-water reactor is complicated. Uranium 
ore goes through a number of steps to become uranium dioxide, 
and this is fabricated into fuel rods. After an optimum period in the 
reactor, spent fuel is ready to be either discarded or reprocessed. It 
contains, in addition to wastes, unburned uranium and plutonium. 
In a complete recycling operation, the uranium and plutonium 
would be separated from the wastes and fabricated into new fuel 
that could be used in several ways. The wastes proper would then 
be disposed of. Currently, however, no fuel is being reprocessed, and 
it is the position of President Jimmy Carter’s administration that 
none shall be. This restriction is intended to prevent the recycling 


of plutonium which could be used to produce nuclear weapons. Sothe | 


end of the cyele consists now simply of disposal, and this process is 
currently being held to its first stage, in which the spent fuel rods 
are maintained in pools of cooling water at the reactor site. 

The light-water reactor is the basis of the U.S. commercial nu- 
clear-power industry; it is also now the most common form in use 
worldwide. But the first experimental reactors used to generate 
power were breeders. In a plutonium breeder reactor, the fuel can be 
either U-235 or Pu-239, used to produce a chain reaction just asin the: 
light-water reactor. But the core of a breeder reactor is surrounded 
by a “blanket” composed of U-288. Because it can be transmuted by 
neutron bombardment into ‘plutonium, U-288 is called a “fertile” 


material. Neutrons escaping from the chain reaction are absorbed by... 
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U-238 nuclei, transmuting them first into a highly unstable isotope 
of uranium, U-239. Almost immediately this decays into a much more 
long-lived and fissionable isotope of plutonium, Pu-239. This 
substance is as useful for reactor fuel as U-235. But it can also be 
used for nuclear weapons and this has made it many enemies. 


The Opponents’ Case 


Beyond these facts, we enter the world of controversy. The oppo- 
nents of nuclear power are more or less agreed as to what is wrong 
with it, and their charges are quickly summarized. 

è The routine operation of power reactors and their fuel cycle is 
said to be dangerous because such reactors release small amounts 
‘of radioactive material into the atmosphere, and it is said that there 
is unacceptable danger.to humans from any amount of radiation, no 
matter how small. 

e It was once alleged falsely that nuclear ‘plants posed the addi- 
tional danger of accidentally exploding like an atomic bomb, but this 
charge is now rarely heard. Instead, the most common risk talked 
about with regard to light-water reactors is that of ‘“melt-down,” 
an accident which may be initiated if the water cooling the reactors 
core stops flowing. In such an accident, the loss of water removes the 
moderator and stops the chain reaction itself, but the inherent heat 
of the radioactive fuel and fission products, if not cooled by water, 
will cause an inexorable rise in temperature that will eventually 
melt the fuel and everything beneath it, possibly leading to a serious 
release of radioactive materials into the atmosphere. 

è Plutonium breeder reactors, besides producing plutonium, a 


fuel alleged to be too dangerous to permit in society, are also said 


to impose a risk of nuclear explosion. 

e Waste disposal sometimes appears even to those who consider 
nuclear power safe in every other respect to be not only an insoluble 
problem but so dangerous as to be a sufficient cause for the abolition 
of nuclear power. 

e Critics of nuclear power say that nuclear pane: are guilty of 
“thermal pollution,” that is, they can raise the temperature of the 
cooling water they discharge into lakes, rivers, and oceans by many, 
degrees, with catastrophic consequences for aquatic life. 

e Critics of nuclear power widely allege that nuclear power is 
uneconomical, partially because its routine costs are believed to be 
much higher than for other forms of power generation, and par- 
tially because nuclear plants are supposedly much less reliable than 
other types. 

e Nuclear critics claim also that plutonium is a potential boon for 
terrorists in two ways: first of all, as a poison (a few kilos of plutoni- 
um, properly dispersed, could allegedly kill everyone in the world). 
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Secondly, it is often said that a dedicated band of terrorists could 
acquire enough plutonium to construct their own atomic bomb, with 
predictably horrific results. 


e Finally, it is said that a nuclear-power inauatey i is inextricably 


‘tied up with nuclear-weapons proliferation because nations that do 


i 


not currently have a nuclear-weapons capability will be able to 
attain one by using plutonium-reactor fuel to make plutonium 
bombs. 

These charges against nuclear power would be terrifying if true. 
Indeed, were no more than half of them true—or even plausible— 
nuclear powe? would almost certainly be too dangerous not only to 
be a solution ta the energy crisis but also too dangerous to be allowed 
to continue at the present level. But these charges are either not 
true or highly exaggerated. 


The Radiation Probiem 


The beliefthat a functioning nuclear reactor and its fuel cycle pose 
a radiation threat illustrates a common habit among the anti- 
nuclear lobby: holding nuclear reactors to a standard of safety that 
if generalized would forbid not only all other forms of power genera- 
tion, but also most of the things man makes or finds in nature. 

The standard measure of the biological effect of radiation upon 
humans is the “roentgen equivalent man,” abbreviated rem. The 
most commonly used sub-unit is the millirem, abbreviated mrem. 
The International Commission on Radiological Protection’s limit for 


annual exposure per person is 500 mrem a year. This is a conser- - 
vative limit, and there are areas in the world where people are. 


naturally exposed to as much as 1,500 mrem a year without apparent 
damage. ” 

The first thing to understand is that exposure to radiation is an 
inescapable consequence of living on the earth: we are all exposed to 
“background radiation” from natural sources, including radioactive 
minerals such és uranium, and cosmic rays. In the United States 
this exposure renges from as high as 175 mrem a year to as little as 
50, depending on location. The U.S. average is 130 mrem. Radioac- 
tive materials such as granite used in buildings add 10 mrem or soa 
year. There is, additionally, approximately 120 mrem a year more in 
man-made radiation. Most of this comes from x-rays and other medi- 
cal sources. (A single chest x-ray adds some 50 mrem.) Fallout ac- 
counts for 4 mrem a year, and color television for about 1 mrem. Nu- 
clear plants add, in the United States today, approximately 0.003 
mrem a year. Without nuclear plants, the average American absorbs 
250 mrem a year; with nuclear plants, he absorbs 250.003 mrem. 

There are undoubtedly risks of cancer from exposure to radiation. 
That such risks are small is evident from the fact that any number 
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of highly radioactive (but nonindustrialized) sections of the United 
States, like Colorado, combine high background radiation with low 
cancer rates. The important point is that nuclear reactors, routinely 
operated, are among the most negligible emitters of radiation, and 
thus among the most negligible causes of cancer from radiation. 
` Cigarette smokers pose a greater risk of cancer to their neighbors 
than ail the nuclear plants in the country. 


The Risk of Meltdown 


So much for the dangers posed by routine operation ofa nuclear re- 
actor and the fuel cycle; those posed by accidents are a more compli- 
cated matter. By far the most serious accident possible in a light-wa- 
ter reactor is the so-called meltdown. A meltdown would begin with a- 
break in one ofthe pipes carrying heated water or steam from the re- 
actor core to a heat exchanger or a turbine. All reactors have. redun- 
dant systems to supply emergency cooling water, but if all these 

_were to fail, even though the lack of a moderator would shut down 
the chain reaction, the heat growing out of the fission products con- 
tained in the core would no longer be carried away, and the fuel 
would begin to melt. The stainless-steel pressure vessel, covering 
the reactor proper, is designed to contain the effects of this, but if it 
should fail, the domed containment structure is made to hold in the 
various radioactive products dispersed within it. Only if this con- 
tainment structure fails—and it is designed to withstand the impact 
from a crashing jetliner—would there be a release of radioactive 
material into the atmosphere. ° 

All parties agree that the worst possible meltdown disaster would 
be a major one. The real disagreement comes on probabilities, which 
are essential to understanding the real risk of anything. The worst 
possible electric power generation accident would be not a nuclear 
meltdown but fhe failure of a hydroelectric dam at the head of a 
heavily populated valley. This might kill as many as a quarter of a 
million people and destroy many billions of dollars’ worth of proper- 
ty. If such an accident were very much less probable than a melt- 
down, we might discount the fact that it threatens a much higher 
death toll. As it happens, the dam accident is substantially more 
likely than a major meltdown accident. 


Weapons Material 


The plutonium breeder is alleged to present even more serious 
safety problems than the light-water reactor. The principal allega- 
tion about the operation of the reactor itself is that should it suffer a 
meltdown, it is possible for the melted plutonium fuel to reassemble 
itselfin such a way as to achieve critical mass and undergo a nuclear 
explosion. The technical community is divided on this issue, and it 
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would be foolish in the face of such division for a layman to maintain 
that it could not happen. But it is important to understand what it 
would involve and how unlikely it is. 

_ There is as yet no body of data on operating plutonium breeders 
that would allow any hard assessment of the risks of a meltdown. 
But the design of such reactors makes it very unlikely. The liquid so- 
dium coolant is circulated at very low pressure, which makes a pipe 
rupture less probable in prospect and less serious in actuality. So a 
‘loss-of-coolant accident is very unlikely, as is the prospect that all 
emergency systems would fail. Even if they did, it is not certain that 
the fuel would reassemble so as to form a critical mass, and any ex- 
_ plosion that did occur would be of a different order from a bomb ex- 
` plosion. Reactor-grade plutonium is heavily contaminated with 
Pu-240, which makes it a bad weapons material. (Nuclear critics 
consistently mislabel reactor plutonium as “weapons-grade.” While 
it can be used to make bombs, they are highly inefficient and likely to 
explode prematurely. There is a weapons-grade plutonium, but it is 
pure Pu-239, and it is not produced in power reactors.) 

Further, since much of the art of making an atomic bomb lies in the 
elaborate mechanisms to contain the explosion long enough for it to 
build up, an accidental reassembly would lead to a fizzle rather than 
areal explosion. It is probable that such an “explosion” would be held 
. within a containment structure. The risk of such an explosion occur- 
ring and releasing radiation must be akin to that of being hit by 
a meteorite. 

But the case for the breeder is more than a negation of the case 
against it. The true potential of the breeder is almost never concedéd 
by nuclear critics. For it could do more than allow us to outlast the 


present supply of uranium in the ground. Since it allows the conver- - 


sion of our presently useless stock of already mined U-288, it would 
allow us to generate electricity for several hundred years without 
mining another ounce of fuel. 


Radioactive Wastes 


_ Itis evident that the single most frightening charge made against 
nuclear energy is that it produces extraordinarily dangerous wastes 


that must be guarded for millions of years. The anti-nuclear lobby | 


calls on us to remember our obligations to our descendants, and reg- 
ularly tells us that we have as yet devised no means to deal with the 
waste problem. 

The actual danger posed by these wastes, however, is grossly exag- 
gerated. The wastes are of two general types. Fission products, ele- 
ments lighter than uranium and highly radioactive, are the debris of 
the split nuclei and have comparatively short half-lives. These are 
also ealled “high-level wastes.” Transuranics, elements heavier 
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. than uranium, are caused by its irradiation and have long half- 


lives. These are also called “low-level wastes.” 

The best-known of the transuranics is plutonium, and it is also the 
most sensationalized. It is regularly said to be the most toxic sub- 
stance known to man, and sometimes even to be toxic beyond 
human experience. , 

It should be first observed that plutonium is a waste substance 
only if it is not used as a fuel. If it be a waste substance requiring 


‘long-term storage it is only because we make it so. Plutonium is of 


course a very toxic substance, but it is not uniquely so. We routinely 
handle far more dangerous substances: our present annual produc- 
tion of hydrogen cyanide, if similarly dispersed and inhaled, would 


- cause 6 trillion deaths; our annual production of ammonia, 8 trillion; 


our annual production of phosgene, 18 trillion; and our annual pro- 
duction of chlorine, no fewer than 400 trillion deaths. 

In looking for things that are more poisonous than plutonium, 
therefore, one need not confine oneself to naturally occurring radio- 
active substances. Arsenic trioxide when ingested is 50 times more 
toxic than plutonium, and we import this insecticide in quantities 
that would exceed the wastes from an all-nuclear economy. And we 
spray it about very nearly at random and have no plans whatsoever 
for disposing of it in any manner. f 

Plutonium radiation consists of alpha particles, and these are 
stopped by a sheet of paper or a few inches of air. Indeed, they are 
stopped by the epidermis, and pose a threat to humans only when 


` ingested or inhaled. Their principal threat is as a carcinogen, and 


thereis general agreement that in this regard plutonium is extreme- 
ly potent. No one regards the problem as something to be ignored. 


é 


The Waste Storage Problem 


The most common assertion one hears about waste-disposal tech- 
nology is that we do not know how to dispose of high-level wastes, 
which must be isolated from contact with the biosphere for many 
thousands of years. This challenge has in fact already been met. 

The technology for disposal, which has been demonstrated in a 
pilot project at Hanford, and actually used in Europe, involves first 
“calcining” the waste to a sandlike substance of greatly reduced 
bulk, and then using this “sand” as a component to make 
glass. The resulting glass is radioactive but chemically inert. It can 
then be buried deep in geologically stable salt formations, where no 
water has flowed for millions of years. It will require no surveillance. 
If there were an immediate need for such storage, it would no doubt 
have already been implemented. But.the fact is that there are not 
now enough wastes in inventory to make such a process economical, 
and there will not be for some years. It thus makes good sense to keep 
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existing wastes in temporary storage and to hold up on final disposal 
while an slready adequate technology is improved. 

The “thermal pollution” charge laid at the door of nuclear power 
plants is h:ghly exaggerated. First of all, the root phenomenon is not 
peculiar to nuclear plants. All thermal-power plants—like those 


using fossil fuels—waste a great deal of heat and must dispose of it, . 


generally into bodies of water or through cooling towers into the at- 
mosphere. If “thermal pollution” is really ah argument for rejecting 
nuclear erergy, it is also an argument for rejecting most of our 
electricity. 

The most commonly attacked “thermal pollution” involves the dis- 
charge of waste heat into bodies of water. The critics are fond of 
citing the temperature rise at the discharge exit, which may be as 
high as 70 degrees. But the temperature rise, when spread over a few 
hundred scuare feet, is only a degree or two. j 

But even this slight change will have an effect on the aquatic life 
near a reactor, as it makes the water an unsuitable environment for 
some species. In doing so, however, it makes it more suitable for 
other species. Lobsters, for example, thrive in the slightly warmed 
water near a reactor. : 

“Thermal pollution,” in short, is a scare phrase which obscures the 
embarrassing fact that nuclear-power plants do not assault the en- 
vironment with the same ferocity as such putatively safe energy 
sources as coal. l 


Economic or Not? 


A major economic argument against nuclear power is that nuclear 
plants are less reliable than other types. Part of this charge is based 
on a half-truth, namely, that stringent safety standards require 
these plants to be shut down for comparatively trivial reasons, and 
that the discovery of a problem in one may lead to a precautionary 
temporary shutdown in all plants of the same general type. 

The fact is that nuclear reactors are about as reliable as fossil 
plants ofequivalent size. There are two basic measures of reliability: 
the availability factor, which measures the proportion of the time a 
generator is actually ready to generate electricity, and the capacity 
factor, which measures the proportion of capacity actually used. It is 
the capacity Zactor that is significant for the economics of power gen- 
eration. In 1275 and 1976, nuclear plants used to generate base loads 
attained a hizher capacity than either coal or oil plants used for the 
same purpose. In the same years, the nuclear plants attained avail- 
ability factors a few percentage points less than coal and oil. And if 
fossil-fuel plants were held to safety standards as rigorous as nu- 
clear plants, they would post a still lower availability factor. 
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Plutonium and Terrorists 
The anti-nuclear lobby also works to Gan plutonium—that sub- 
stance which contains more energy for its volume than any other— 


` onthe ground that it will inevitably be stolen and used by terrorists. 


Plutonium is alleged to be a ready tool for these gentry in two forms: 
as a poison and as bomb material. The difficulties in acquiring a stock 
_of the substance are the same in either case. 

They are immense. The only time plutonium is vulnerable is after 
it has been separated in a reprocessing plant and before it is loaded 
into a reactor. At any other time, it is so poisoned by fission products 
as to be both dangerous and useless. It would be practically impos- 
sible to smuggle plutonium out of a facility in little bits. Because it is 
radioactive, plutonium on the person is detectable in amounts as 
small as a gram. As to the possibility that.terrorists might hijack 
plutonium from a convoy, formidable precautions have already been 
ceveloRed nee make this extraordinarily difficult and Buse: 


Nuelede Proliferation - AR 


- The prevention of nuclear proliferation is, of course, an excellent 


.. goal. The problem is that it is very doubtful that U.S. energy policy 


can have any effect whatever on the course of nuclear proliferation. ' 
The most obvious reason for this is that those countries that lack a 
backstop of coal and oil—France first among them—will develop 
breeder technology for their own needs whether we do so or not, and 
will finance that development by exporting breeder technology. 
Moreover, diverting plutonium from a power reactor is a highly 
inefficient way of making plutonium suitable for weapons. It is far 
more efficient to use a research reactor for the purpose. As a matter 


-of fact that is precisely how the Indians appear to have made the 


plutonium for their bomb: in a research——not a power—reactor sup- 
plied them by Canada. And the United States, having no monopoly 
on research reactors, is powerless to prevent nuclear proliferation 
by putting an embargo on them. 

The prevention of nuclear proliferation is a very serious problem, 
but it must be solved on its own terms if it is to be solved at all. It 
‘might be solved by the adoption of reactor systems that do not lend 
themselves at all to bomb production. One of these, the gas-fueled 


j reactor, is fueled only with nonfissionable material, and never has 


more than a few kilograms of fissionable uranium in its core at one 
time. This is still in the design stages. But there is another reactor 
design that is not only very hard to adapt for bombs but is actually 
now in use and development: the Canadian heavy-water reactor 


. known as the CANDU. This reactor has a form of water as coolant 


and moderator that contains deuterium, a heavy isotope of hydro- 
gen, rather than normal hydrogen. The superior moderating abili, - 
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ties of heavy water permit the employment of natural unenriched 
uranium, useless as bomh material, as the fuel, and such a reactor 
needs no expensive and complicated enrichment plant. 


Comparing the Alternatives 


If the risks of nuclear energy are very much less than its critics 
allege, they are still not negligible, and indeed would be sufficient 
ground for its rejection if there were a workable technology with 
fewer risks. But it is in comparison with the alternative that nuclear 
energy really begins to shine. Far from being our most dangerous 
source of energy, nuclear energy may be our safest. 

The widely-held impression to the contrary depends on a habit of 
forgetting the actual deaths caused by existing technologies, and 
comparing the void thereby created with hypothetical deaths 
caused by nuclear energy. As we have seen, the hypothetical deaths 
of nuclear energy are still no more than that. But the actual deaths 
caused by other technologies are countable and many. 

We can begin with coal. Everyone is aware of the fact that each 
year coal miners are killed in accidents or die early because of “black: 
lung” disease, and that the air pollution from coal-powered plants 
takes a toll of lives among the general population. In contrast, while 
a few uranium miners are killed each year, no one has éver been 
killed by a commercial nuclear power reactor. In addition, coal con-. 
tains small amounts of radium and thorium, and the typical coal- 
fired plant has a level of radioactive emission greater than that 
allowed for a nuclear plant. Moreover, the use of coal, by adding car- 
bon dioxide to the atmosphere, increases the danger of a long-term 
warming of the earth—the so-called “greenhouse effect” which 
could seriously harm agriculture and marine life. 

Compared to coal, almost any technology looks safe, including 
oil. But even if political and other considerations made oil a reason- 
able future source for generating power, it would pose terrible dan- 
gers. High-sulfur oil is environmentally far from benign, and when 
stored in large tanks, all oil poses a very serious hazard of ex- 
plosion and fire. 

While natural gas produces minimal pollution, its potential for 
explosion is very considerable, and has killed people in the hundreds 
in a single accident. There is considerable evidence that we are 

learning to handle natural gas safely, but had uranium built up a 
record similar to that of natural gas, we would never have gotten the 
_ chance to learn how to live with it. 

Even hydropower, which is environmentally pretty benign as 
long as everything goes right, has great potential for catastrophic 
accident. The Vaiont, Italy, dam disaster in 1963 killed 2,000 people, 
and a University of California study has identified a number of dams’ 
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the failure of which would cause tens of thousands of deaths. One of 
these is estimated to have a potential of 260,000 deaths. This is in fact 
a larger death toll than anyone has.ever suggested might result 
from a nuclear reactor accident, and its probability is substantially 
greater than the most serious nuclear accidents. 

Solar power is most useful for heating hot water and, in the prop- 
er climates, providing heat for houses. At present this use of solar 
power is-so expensive as to be competitive only with electric heat. 
When it comes to électricity itself, cautious optimism suggests that 


` solar power may some day be an option for individual homes—ex- 
.ploiting the one great advantage of the sun as an energy provider, 


that it is delivered to the doorstep——but the technology for such in- 
dividual systems is now. prohibitively expensive. 
Solar power is less promising as a means of central T N 


. Solar energy for this purpose can be captured in two ways: by mirror 


‘systems that boil water to spin conventional turbogenerators, and 
by photovoltaic cells that produce electricity directly. Both types are 


. at present too expensive to contemplate. 


Although wind power has real promise for very small demands 
at exotic locations, such as mountain-top weather stations, it too 
has been oversold by nuclear critics. The U.S. government is spon- 
soring the construction of a very large wind-rotor that will produce 
all of 1.5 megawatts and cost $7 million. Producing as much electrici- 
ty as a conventional nuclear plant would require 666.towers, each 
150 feet high, costing nearly $5,000 million and completely depen- 
dent upon the weather. It is unrealistic to imagine such a technology 
ae 

The most promising source of energy under development is the 
nuclear fusion process. In fusion, the energy release occurs 
when two light atoms are fused together to make one. Because the 
fusion requires an immense amount of energy simply to maintain it- 
self, any defect in a fusion reactors shuts it down; moreover, the 
basic fuel is almost limitlessly available in seawater. The disadvan- 
tage is that we do not yet know how to make the process work. It is 
clear that commercial use of the fusion process at best is very dis- 
tant, and there are those who doubt that it will ever prove viable. 

The fact is that for the foreseeable future our choice is between 
nuclear fission and coal. The case for nuclear energy seems to me 
overwhelming in terms of safety, environmental protection, and 
long-range availability. 
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ENERGY IN THE DEVELOPING WORLD 
By Denis Hayes ~ 


Most discussions of the energy crisis focus on 
highly industrialized nations and the impact on 
them of the recent leap in the cost of oil. The 
author, however, believes that the developing 
nations may be facing an even. more urgent 
situation. But since they are not yet fully com- 
mitted to petroleum or coal or nuclear tech- 
nology, Third World countries can more easily 
turn to abundant, non-polluting solar energy. 


-| watch Institute, with a special interest in en- 
ergy-and ecology. Previously, he served as di- 
rector of the Ilinois State Energy Office and 
as head of Environmental Action, a private 
citizen’s group. He is the author of Rays of 
Hope: The Transition to a Post-Petroleum World, 
published by W.W. Norton in 1977. His article 
is abridged from a Worldwatch Paper. 





trial world’s energy problems, Traditional energy sources— 

principally firewood, charcoal and forage for draft animals— 
are growing scarce and expensive. Where ecological carrying ca- 
pacities heve been exceeded, forests are receding and grasslands are 
becoming deserts. Traditional fuels and petroleum fuels have both 
grown so expensive that few poor countries have been able to adjust 
comfortably to the increases. 

In 1963, when the last global forest survey was completed, twenty- 
nine percent of the earth’s land area was forested. Subsequent re- 
, gional surveys have been of uneven quality, but all signs are that 
Third World deforestation is advancing rapidly. Half of the wood cut 

in the world, and the overwhelming preponderance of wood cut in 
the Third World, is used for fuel. In all but a handful of countries, 
the resource is being harvested more rapidly than it is being 
propagated. 

' Not many countries have conducted successful reforestation pro- 
grams, even though this is probably their most potentially lucrative 

Copyright @ 1977 3y Worldwatch Institute. i 


T he energy crisis plaguing the Third World dwarfs the indus- 
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energy-production investment. Reforestation is labor-intensive, re- 
quires little capital, and produces a high net-energy yield (especially 
with fast-growing species, such as eucalyptus). If coupled with ambi- 
tious programs to provide every rural villager with a more efficient 
wood stove, reforestation efforts could reverse the dreadful spiral of 
environmental deterioration. i 

Firewood is not the only source of Third World energy in short sup- 
ply. Oil use had been expanding rapidly in the Third World until the 
1978-74 embargo. Then, many developing countries discovered that 
reliance on imported oil creates vulnerabilities. By one estimate, a 
shortage of fuel for irrigation pumps in 1974 reduced te wheat har- 
vest in India by a million toris. 

The dramatic recent increases in the cost of oil on the world mar- 
ket have had disproportionate effects on the Third World. To be sure, 
the cost ofoil has increased by the same amount everywhere, but the 
industrial nations have been in a better position to offset the ad- 
verse economic impacts of these price increases. 


The Ļimitations of Coal 


A handful of Third World countries have coal reserves, and coal 
will doubtless be tapped asa transitional energy source by some. But l 
coal is distributed even less equitably than oil; few developing coun- 
tries have coal deposits. Latin America and Africa combined possess 
less than 1 percent of the world’s coal. In contrast, the Soviet Union 
has 56 percent of the world’s coal supply, while the United States 
contains'19 percent, and Europe about 6 percent. 

‘Coalis a temporary savior at best. It is ruinous to the land to mine, 
difficult to transport, bulky to store, and dirty to handle and burn. 
Emissions of carbon dioxide—an unavoidable consequence of coal 
combustion—produce a “greenhouse effect,” warming the earth’s 
atmosphere. The consequences, which are cumulative and long- 
lasting, will likely bring a halt to coal combustion long before the 
world’s supply of coal has been consumed. They will force societies 
that have geared themselves for a coal-based economy to enter an- 
other painful period of adjustment, another “energy crisis,” as they 
redesign their physical way of life to rely upon nenewabie energy 
sources. 

Thus, ironically, the Third World’s lack of coal may work to its ad- 
vantage. While resource scarcities of any sort are not to be envied, 
developing countries with little or no coal potential may at least be’ 
spared costly investments in technologies built to sac a fuel that 
can play a transitional role at best. 

Some analysts expect nuclear power to play a major role in the 
Third World, which now has a total of only 2,000 megawatts of 
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installed nuclear capacity. The International Atomic Energy 
Agency, for example, forecasts that at least 293,000 megawatts, and 
possibly a3 much as 437,000 megawatts, of nuclear capacity will exist 


in the developing world by the year 2000. But for many reasons, this - 


prediction of a 200-fold increase in nuclear capacity over the next 
decades seems out of line. A central reason is that nuclear power, like 
oil, would be an energy “import” for most countries and an expensive 
one at that. The largest costs associated with the development of 
nuclear pcwer are for capital equipment and for fuel, and almost all 
this money would be spent in the industrial world. In many 
developing countries, the cost of a single small nuclear reactor 
exceeds the value of all annual exports. Naturally, the purchase of 
such a reactor would pose extraordinary balance-of-payments 
problems. : 


The Dangers of Nuclear Power 

The adoption of nuclear power would also strengthen rather than 
diminish the technological dependence of poor countries upon rich 
ones. Since few developing countries are likely to develop a domestic 
nuclear manufacturing capacity within the foreseeable future, 
most would be forced to rely upon the goodwill of the nuclear 
vendors when parts wear out or suffer damage and new equipment 
is needed. ' l 

Still another obstacle to the use of the “peaceful atom” is the 
inextricable link between commercial nuclear power and the spread 


ofnuclear weapons. A standard 1,000-megawatt reactor operating at © 


full power will produce about 375 pounds of plutonium each year. A 
crude bomb requires less than 20 pounds of plutonium. Weapons 
development may proceed whether or not nuclear power is 
commercialized, but commercialization certainly makes acquiring 
the equipment, fissile isotopes, and trained scientists needed for 
bomb building, easier than it would otherwise be. The threat of 
terrorism would be compounded by the advent ofcommercial breeder 
reactors that produce more plutonium or other fissionable mate- 
rial than conventional reactors do. ‘ 

In addition, mechanical breakdowns, construction faults, operator 


errors, or acts of sabotage could also create extraordinary dangers. 


That catastrophic events are possible is beyond doubt. How probable 
they are is subject to debate. Data are scarce and opinions vary 
widely. Virtually all detailed studies of nuclear dangers have cov- 
ered only developed countries, and most have focused on the United 
States. Dangers unique to the Third World thus remain largely un- 
explored. Suffice it to remark that nuclear safety demands a degree 
of careful competence and perhaps sheer luck that are unusual in 
any culture. 
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Experience in the United States holds particular relevance for 
developing countries that are considering making nuclear invest- 
ments. Nuclear opponents have repeatedly pointed out errors in re- 
actor design, construction, and placement. The problem of radio- 
active waste disposal also remains unsolved. Taking these factors 
into account, President Carter has urged the world to halt the devel- 
opment of the fast breeder reactor and has also expressed opposition 
to the commercial reprocessing of plutonium. 

Over and above the questions of high costs, plant safety, fuel avail- 
ability, and waste disposal, developing countries must consider the 
likelihood that fears of weapons proliferation will lead the nuclear 
exporting countries to exercise strict controls in the future over the 
use of nuclear exports—controls that will necessarily intrude upon 
the sovereignty of states that buy nuclear facilities. As the evidence 
mounts, commercial nuclear power looks more and more like a costly 
mistake. It is a mistake that the financially strapped Third World 
would do well to avoid. 


Sustainable Sources of Energy 


The best alternative to oil, coal and nuclear reactors is solar en- 
ergy, which is abundant, non-polluting and potentially cheap. Every 
day the sun delivers to the earth thousands of times as much energy 
as we currently derive from all other sources. This solar influx can be 
harnessed directly as sunlight and indirectly as falling water and 
green plants. Every essential technological ingredient for a com- 
mercial solar system has existed for more than a decade, although 
many have not yet benefited from economies of mass production. 
Solar energy sources produce no bomb-grade materials or radio-. 
active wastes. They dò not pollute, explode, or cause cancer. Dis- 
persed near the points of end use, they are not easily disrupted 
by acts of God or man. 

Many decentralized solar isennoloples already exist for both ur- 


` ban and rural application. These can provide energy as heat, liquid 


or gaseous fuel, mechanical work, or electricity. The most exciting 
solar-electric device is the photovoltaic (or solar) cell—now the prin- 
cipal power source of orbiting space satellites that carry much of the 
world’s international telecommunication traffic. Such cells gen- 
erate electricity directly when struck by sunlight. They have no 
moving parts, consume no fuel, produce no pollution, operate at a 
wide range of temperatures, last a long time, require little mainte- 
nance, and usually consist of silicon, the second most abundant ele- 
ment in the earth’s crust. 

Solar cells are economical today only for remote applications, ‘such 
as pipelines, drilling rigs, signal buoys, forestry stations, and Third 
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World villages. They have been successfully employed to power edu- — 
cational television receivers in India and Niger, radio transmitters , 


in the Andes, water pumps in Upper Volta,:and refrigerators for 

storing medical supplies on an Indian reservation in Arizona. 
The manufacture of photovoltaic cells is a low volume business, 

and the products are consequently rather expensive. But costs fell 


- from an astronomical $500 per peak watt a few years ago to as low as. 


$18.50 per peak watt in 1977, as volume grew to its current modest 
level. Even at today’s prices, solar cells can be economically applied 
to specialized Third World needs; at the expected 1980 price, they 
should see wide application in developing countries; and at the 1990 
price they should capture the lion’s share of the international. elec- 
ice generation: market. 


Variants of Solar Energy 
Solar energy can also be harvested indirectly in falling water, the 


. wind, and plants grown as fuel. The potential of small-scale hydro- 


power technologies—starting with water wheels and water tur- 


bines—has still to be thoroughly studied, but already they seem ` 
especially promising for the mountainous tributary regions of the- 


Third World. Windmills that pump water and the more powerful 
wind turbines that generate electricity can be constructed locally 
and inexpensively from available materials. Finally, some progress 
has already been made in tapping the ‘solar energy stored in the 
chemical bonds of green plants—Brazil, for example, hopes to con- 


yert sugar cane and cassava into ethanol, an alcohol that could re- 


place Brazil’s imported gasoline. Related to such “biomass” ap- 
proaches are the “biogas” technologies that use bacteria to trans- 
form organic wastes into-methane, the main component of natural 
gas, a process which leaves a residue of high-quality fertilizer. Thus 
direct sunlight, wind, water and biological processes all hold great 
promise as Third World energy sources. 


Third World Initiatives l 


The Third World may enter the solar era before the industrial, 
world does. Sevéral features common to developing countries make 
sucha prospect seem likely. Developing nations, by and large, tend 
to be more richly endowed ‘with sunlight than their industrial coun- 
terparts. Their populations tend to be dispersed enough to facilitate 

.the exploitation of decentralized energy resources: about half the 
people in Latin America, 70 percent in South Asia, and 85 percent in 
Africa still live in rural areas. In the Third World, the current high. 
cost of conventional energy, especially electricity, has already made 
solar options economically competitive. Far from being exotic proto- 


types fit for development in the year 2000, many solar devices have ` 
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already ‘proven themselves simple and practical. Finally, since the 
Third World already.obtains much of its energy from indirect solar 
sources (mostly firewood), the initial steps toward a solar economy 


“involve no more than an increase in the efficiency of usage. 


A Third World decision to take a leadership. role in harnessing 
sustainable energy sources would be wise. Although the world is not 
running out of energy, it is running out of oil. The oil-consuming 


‘countries of the world have been living on capital, not income. World 


oil production is expected to turn downward within 10 to 18 years, and 
severe regional shortages are’ likely to develop well before then.. 
Eighty percent of the world’s oil supply will have been consumed 
during the lifetime of the current generation. Consequently, it is 
critically important and morally obligatory for all countries, rich and , 
poor, to invest a large fraction of the remaining oil in building an 
energy system that- can be sustained in the post-petroleum era. 
The industrial world is designed to run on oil. Massive road build-. 
ing. programs dwarf all other public works; automobile production 
has become central to the economic well-being of whole nations. If 
the developing countries invest vast sums of scarce capital copying 


‘today’s industrial powers, the petroleum era will have passed before 


their investments bear fruit. If, instead, these countries foresight- 
fully assess the human prospect and make their investments accord- 
ingly, they may be spared making major commitments to the petro-. 
leum era in its dying phase. 

Rather than using tax breaks aš incentives to: encourage foreign 


ian interests to set up automobile plants on théir soil, Third World coun- 


tries might for example, accept only those factories that produce 
vehicles that run on fuels other than oil. Rather than devote large 
portions of their budgets to investments in highways, they might 
better invést in communication systems and railroads. Rather than 
laying out huge new cities to accommodate migrants fleeing the 
countryside, they might do well to spend the same money making 
rural villages more. livable. ' 


Third World Advantages 


Tomorrow, both the industrial world aud the agrarian world are- 
likely to.be turning to solar resources—sunlight, wind, ‘hydropower, 
and biomass—for their commercial energy. The Third World, how- 
‘ever, has an advantage in that it can take a shortcut past the fossil 


. fuel cul-de-sac. While the: industrial world has 90 percent of its 


capital stock invested in buildings and equipment that are ill-suited 
to-a solar transition, the Third World can undergo rapid economic 
growth with a clearer vision of its ultimate goal., i 
Until recently, the strongest impediment to the. N NA of 
solar power in the Third World has probably been the industrial 
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world’s pursuit of a different course. Most Third World policymakers 
looked to the advanced industrial states as models and they found no 


solar-powered societies to emulate. Moreover, because the research. 


and development capacities of the Third World have been limited 
and the industrial research community has neglected solar energy, 
little innovative work has been.done. Even today, much ofthe Third 
World appears reluctant to play a leadership role in developing 
energy technologies. 
Development theory has undergone profound changes in the last 
decade, and few Third World countries still seek to imitate the 
United States or the Soviet Union. It is now commonly recognized 
that development can be approached on many roads—that more 


than one path leads from “underdeveloped” to “developing.” The - 


most successful Third World leaders have been those able to map out 
a unique development strategy based upon their nations’ indi- 
genous cultures and resources. That the West does not use biogas as 
an energy source has not, for example, deterred China from building 
an estimated 4.3 million biogas plants in the last three years. 
Solar technologies hold many attractions for developing coun- 
tries. A particularly: important social advantage is their potential 
for promoting development in previously ignored rural areas where 
it is more needed. Without strong rural development programs 
based on decentralized energy sources, urban migration will become 
` torrential, exacerbating the already dire urban problems brought 
into focus at the United Nations Conference on Human Settlements 
in 1976. £ 


Energy, Jobs and Trade 


One of the major functions served by development must be the 
creation of new: jobs. At present, energy is often substituted for 
labor. Hence, the point is sometimes made that major increases in 
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Third World energy use may contribute to mounting unemployment. ` 


But this need not be the case. The alternative is to view full employ- 
ment as a central goal of development, rather than as just one of the 
‘variables considered in the pursuit of some other, more important 
goal (like a growing Gross National Product). If full employment is 
pursued intelligently, energy growth can increase, rather than 
“restrict, total employment. © 
For example, in most developing countries agriculture is by far the 
largest source of employment, sometimes accounting for 70 to 80 per- 
cent of all jobs. But agricultural labor requirements tend to peak 
sharply during plowing, planting and harvesting. During the re- 
mainder of the year, most laborers are idle. Hence, annual labor pro- 
ductivity and wages are low. 
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As Arjun Makhijani and Alan Poole have suggested in Energy 


` And Agriculture in the Third World, the careful mechani- ` 


zation of plowing, planting, and harvesting could reduce the dura- 
tion ofthese bottlenecks sufficiently to allow multiple cropping. De- 
mand for labor would be evened out, agricultural production would 
be greatly increased, and jobs could be created to handle this in- 
creased production, as well as the fertilizer and irrigation it would 
require. Without an increase in the available energy at times of 


- peak demand for work, multiple cropping would not be possible. 


In an era when the gulf dividing rich and poor appears to be 
widening, technologies for harnessing renewable sources of energy 
could smooth out some differences. In developing gentle, sustain- - 
able energy sources, the Third World and the industrial world can be 
of mutual assistance, even as each independently pursues its own 


`- gelf-interest. 


Widespread use of solar equipment in the Third World, where it is 


already cost-effective, would have positive effects in the industrial 
_nations. The principal handicap faced by many producers of solar 


equipment is the lack of a market large enough to justify invest-. 
ments in mechanized mass production. With the rapid reductions in 
cost that assembly lines could bring, decentralized ‘solar devices 
would find evér more applications in rich lands and poor alike. Such a 
state of economic affairs is so manifestly in the interest of the indus- 
trial world that it warrants granting Third World customers subsi- 
dies on early orders. France, aware of this fact and eager to attract 
large orders, is now marketing a ‘subsidized solar irrigation pump 
throughout the Third World. : 


A Transitional Period . 
The international research and development community has fi- _ 

nally begun to apply its genius to the problems and potentials of - 

solar energy use, Annual expenditures on solar energy. research by 


- the U.S. government have shot up from about $5 million to more 


than $300 million in five years, and almost all other industrial lands 
have boosted their solar programs as well. Moreover, Third World re- 
search and development in this area have been improving steadily, 
and excellent programs now. exist in Brazil, Mexico, India, and 
other countries. The United Nations Environment Program is.also 
promoting the use of renewable energy resources in poor countries 
by funding model villages that employ several different sunjainabieg 
energy sources. i 
All this is not to imply that the Third World’s transition to solar 


‘technologies will be trouble-free. Many attempts have been made in 


the last half century to introduce solar technologies in the Third 
World: Typically, the technology has worked, and the technology 
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transfer has not. At times, the technology has been perceived as 
irrelevant, if not antithetical, to people’s real needs (as in the case 
of solar-powered pumps that replaced water carriers for whom no 
alternative employment existed). In other cases, maintenance per- 
sonnel have been inadequately trained or crucial replacement parts 
have not been provided. Sometimes the recipients of the technology 
have simply not liked the solar gadgets or have not cared to adjust 
their daily activities to take advantage of the availability.of sun- 

‘light. And in still other cases, the technologies have been used and 
have worked perfectly, but their use has concentrated additional 
wealth in the hands of the elite or otherwise led to undesirable so- 
cial consequences... 


A successful solar transition will require detailed knowledge 
about energy needs and availability in the Third World—informa- _ 


tion that does not now exist. Comprehensive studies are needed to 
determine how much energy of each kind is used for what purposes, 
and how any additional energy could be spent. And the availability 
of renewable energy resources at various sites must be surveyed; 
wind speeds, levels of sunlight, and biological productivity all must 
be gauged. Loca] residents must be provided with information about 
each of the energy options open to them so that they may determine 


which best suit their needs and aspirations. Finally, political will . 


and technical competence must be combined to build or acquire the 
necessary equipment and to, keep it running. 

The end of the oil age is within view, and the Third World, amply 
endowed with the energy sources that, are likely to dominate the 
next major energy era, need not fear that end. The critically impor- 
tant problem is to begin the solar transition early enough and pur- 
sue it vigorously enough to have a viable system in place by the time 
it is needed. l 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY 


AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


By Richard Rovere 


Both sides in the debate over nuclear power f, 


he believes that some opponents of nuclear |; 
energy have gone beyond practical objections to |; 
express an ideological bias against complex 
technology in general. As a result, he argues, |}-. 
the relation between choice of energy alterna-.| |. 
tives and the possibilities of economic growth 
has not been adequately explored. ` 

‘ Richard Rovere writes a regular “Letter from 
Washington” for The New Yorker magazine, 
from which his article is abridged. He has been 
an editor of various journals, the U.S. corre- 
spondent for the London Spectator, and a 
professor of American civilization at several 
universities. His books include Affairs of State 
and The American Establishment. 








breeder reactor, which i increases the energy extracted from 
any given amount of uranium by a factor of at least thirty. 
But this same reactor produces excess plutonium in the process of 
generating electricity from uranium, and the plutonium can then 
be-used to make nuclear weapons. Because of the dangers involved, 
the Carter Administration has postponed U.S. plans to build breeder 


4 | Ņ he debate over nuclear energy has centered recently on the 


` reactors or to export technologies that make it possible to reprocess 


spent uranium and thereby to produce plutonium. 

Critics of this policy argue that, however.well-intentioned, it can- 
not prevent the spread of techniques and materials that may be used 
to build nuclear weapons. India, they point out, developed its explo- 
sive device by using nuclear material produced in a small research 


` reactor, rather than.in a breeder reactor. And countries like Japan, 
_which have little or no fossil fuels of theirown, look upon the breeder 


reactor as essential to their economic survival, The advocates of 


. nuclear energy argue that the way to combat nuclear proliferation i is 


not by trying to ban a particular technology, but by hard negotia- 
© 1978 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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tions and development of techniques for monitoring compliance with 


treaties. This is by no means a reassuring view of the matter; 


monitoring is itself a new and difficult technology, and treaties can 
be repudiated. 


But the fact is that in any society where economic growth is | 


regarded as.a measure of a people’s welfare, there is no known way to 
stop what appears to be an efficient method of promoting such 
growth. Other sources of energy—the sun, the winds, the oceans 


—are promising, but they are still in the research-and-development: 
stage. Denis Hayes, a leading advocate of solar power, has esti- . 


- mated, in his Rays of Hope: The Transition to a Post-Petroleum 
World, that if we were to make an effort comparable to our mobiliza- 
tion for the Second World War the sun could provide 40 to 50 percent 


of U.S. energy needs by the year 2000. Others doubtifit could provide ~ 
as much as 10 percent for decades beyond that. For the rest of this ` 


century and well into the next, fossil fuels and nuclear power will be 


the only practical sources of energy for a national economy function- 


ing at anything like the present U.S. level. 


Opposing Philosophies 


President Carter and his leading advisers on energy are not, 


against plutonium technology as such; they think that in time there 
will be adequate safeguards against proliferation, and. that this 
country should do all it can to develop them as soon as possible. 
- Others hold that the hazards to life of any use of nuclear power 
outweigh all possible benefits. 

The argument would go on even if safeguards were perfected 
—even, indeed, if the world were disarmed, all risk eliminated, and 


the U.S. nuclear industry nationalized. For a large part of the con- : 
troversy turns not on weapons proliferation or on the environmental _ 


dangers of commercial application but on differing views of society 
_and, particularly, of the concept of economic growth. Probably most 
of the opponents of the breeder reactor—-among them certainly the 
President, who cannot hope to reach any of his major domestic goals 
without an.expansion of industry and commercé—favor economic 
growth. But a well-organized and influential sector of the opposition 
feels that growth has gone too far, or far enough, and that is in any. 
case an unworthy, unhealthy, and rather vulgar aim. At the 1977 


conference for a Non-Nuclear Future, in Salzburg, Joseph Camilleri, 


a political scientist, said: 


Implicit in all arguments in support of nuclear energy are 
assumptions of continuing growth in energy consumption, the 
equation of growth with technical progress, and of such progress 
with the amelioration of the human condition, The validity of 
these ... doctrines is now open to serious challenge. 
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And he went on to make the challenge, saying, “The primary func- 
tion of the nuclear debate is not so much the dissemination of techni- 
cal information as the liberation of social consciousness.” 

At a conference on energy sponsored by a division of the U.S. 


_ National Council of Churches, a majority opposed not only the use of 


nuclear energy but also the use of oil, gas, and coal. It was urged that 
federal financing of research and development be shifted from fossil 
fuels to other sources of energy, and that employees in the fossil-fuel. 
industries be retrained to other work during the period of transition 
to these “renewable” sources. (If this became public.policy, it would 
mean that millions of people would spend the rest of their working 
lives acquiring skills they would not live long enough to utilize.) 
Ralph Nader’s cluster of consumer-oriented lobbying organiza- 
tions and such activist environmental groups as Friends of the 


‘Earth and the Sierra Club are as critical of the development of U.S. 


Western coal reserves as they are of the use of nuclear energy. 
Amory Lovins, a young physicist who represents Friends of the 
Earth in London and has served as a consultant to the U.S. Energy _ 
Research and Development. Administration, has written in a 
widely discussed article in Foreign Affairs that even if nuclear 
power were entirely safe “it would still be unattractive because of 
the political implications of the kind of energy economy it would lock 
us into.” For him, he wrote, the issues are “not mainly technical or 
economic but, rather, social and ethical.” 


“Small Is Beautiful” 


And this is the way the matter is seen by many of those who have 
mounted anti-nuclear campaigns in recent years. In addition to 
their concern for the environment, they are deeply committed to 
participatory democracy and wish to see it functioning in economic 
as well as in political life. For them, there is a social and ethical 


: imperative not merely to regulate and control large corporations but 


to redistribute their functions—to reallocate resources and power so 
that the units of economic life can be managed by the people whose 


“ needs they are supposed to serve. Some favor decentralization tothe 


point at which, say, a city’s need for heat-and light would be filled not 
by a single power complex that also served industry but by neigh- 
borhood generators. managed by neighborhood people. SS 


In terms of the present means. of generating power, that is at 
least a plausible aim; with nuclear energy, it would not be suitable 
even for discussion, because the technology is too arcane—the intel- 
lectual province of an elitist order that is almost a priesthood. It is 
the most powerful industrial symbol of bigness, of concentration, of 
the final triumph of the machine—the ultimate affront to those who 
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industry, to the vision eloquently set forth by the late E.F. 
Schumacher in his 1973 book Small Is Beautiful. This discourse on 
the folly of bigness has seized the imagination of many Americans, 
one of them being Governor Edmund Brown, Jr., of California, who 
recently flew to London to eulogize Dr. Schumacher in Westminster 
Cathedral. l 

Advocates of the small-is-beautiful view make many telling 
points. What is large is, as often as not, ugly and wasteful. There is no 
merit in growth for its own. sake, The gross national product is a 
measure not of useful enterprise but only of a people’s capacity for 
churning out:gocds, many of them shoddy, and services, many of 
them poor and unnecessary. Windmills are more pleasing objects 
than huge dynamos, and for some purposes more useful. The pro- 
duce of a kitchen garden is superior to that of agri-business. Recy- 
cling garbage for fuel is a splendid way of solving two environmental 
problems by a single process. What some call the “soft” technologies, 
like solar power, are clearly more attractive than the “hard” ones, 
like nuclear power. f 


The Uses of Growth 


But for most people in most societies, growth is the way out of such 
miseries as hunger, severe heat and cold, disease, illiteracy, and 
wars undertaken for plunder. Mere growth cannot alleviate suffer- 
ing, but it can provide the necessary condition—capital, infrastruc- 
ture, employment for a social approach to alleviation. Growth in 
itself cannot bring abundance, leisure, and convenience, but they 
are seldom to be had without it, and to oppose growth on the ground 
that it is aesthetically offensive or that we would all be better off 
leading simpler lives is’to take a rather callous view of the human 
condition in those parts of the world—including sections of the Unit- 
ed States—where life tends to be simple indeed. Some Americans 
can help conserve depletable energy resources by burning wood in 
fireplaces and stoves; we have the technology for reforestation, 
which makes timber a renewable resource. For many people in sub- 
Saharan Africa, though, timber is almost the only source of energy, 
and harvesting it leads quickly to the spread of the desert. 

To ask the poorer countries to conserve oil and to eschew nuclear 
energy is to ask them to accept continued poverty as a condition of 
their existence. To ask Americans to mark time until solar energy 


` comes into our homes and factories is to resign ourselves to a rate of 


unemployment higher than the seven percent—far. higher in some 
places and categcries—that most find intolerable. The prospect that 
such a proposal offers is of a society in which. by the end of the 
century almost the entire industrial labor force is idle and the en- 
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gines of agriculture are men and horses. There are, of course, not 
many people who go this far; but it seems unlikely, given the >` 
President’s opposition, that there will soon be any further develop- 
ment of industrial breeder reactors. 

Any technology must be judged by its availability, its effective- 
ness, its cost, and its safety. There is little doubt about the availabil- 
ity and effectiveness of nuclear power; assuming the use of breeder 


. reactors, we could meet our projected needs for centuries. Estimates 


vary somewhat on the cost of building and operating nuclear 
facilities as against facilities using oil, gas, or coal. But in the case of 
imported oil and gas the figures can mean little, since no one knows 
what oil and gas will cost in the future and no one can be certain that 
they will continue to be available at any cost. If supplies were cut off 
or exhausted, and we did not wish to return to a pastoral life, the 
choice would be between coal and nuclear power, and in the case of 
these two the cost—in dollars directly invested, not in lives or en- 
vironmental damage—is held to be roughly competitive. 


The Safety Issue 


The remaining controversy aside from that over the merits of 
growth—is over safety, and itis a large and noisy one. The opponents 
stress the hazards of weapons proliferation, radiation leakage, nu- 
clear explosions, the storage of dangerous wastes, the destruction of 


“certain forms of marine life, and the possibility of criminais’ hijack- 


ing or stealing enough plutonium to kill millions of people (and . 
probably themselves) by poisoning or pulverization. The proponents 
acknowledge these dangers but consider the probability of some of 
them to be as statistically remote as the chance that a given indi- 
vidual will be struck by a meteorite. That radiation is carcinogenic 


` is beyond dispute, though no one seems certain how much the hu- 


man body can tolerate; and it may also do genetic damage, though 


` this remains to be demonstrated.. - 


‘The International Commission on Radiological Protection—a 
fifty-year-old organization based in England—sets the limit of ex- 
posure at 500 millirems a year. In the nature of things, this is an ` 
arbitrary figure; there are places in the world where people are l 
exposed to three times that much from cosmic rays or the natural 


; radioactivity of the ground without measurable effect on their - 
‘well-being. The average American absorbs 250 millirems a year, 
` about half of it from natural sources and half from industries that 


use radioactive materials, from X-rays, and from television receiv- 


_ ers and the like. People living in the immediate vicinity of a nuclear 


plant are permitted to be exposed to as much as five millirems a 
year—which is about one-fifth the exposure from a chest X-ray— 
before. the authorities will close down the plant. Generating 
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power with any kind.of fuel produces enormous quantities of heat, 
which goes into the atmosphere or into rivers, lakes, and the seas. 
- In this respect, nuclear power is no better or worse than fossil 


fuels, and it is “clean” in the sense that it does not foul the airoremit | 


noxious fumes. The largest possibilities of danger lie in transporting 
the uranium to the reactors; in reactor malfunctioning, which could 
lead to core meltdowns; and in contamination from waste unsafely 
stored. It is here that the proponents of nuclear energy cite the 
record of more than three decades. Since the days of the Manhattan 
Project in the 1940s, which produced the first atomic weapons, the 


U.S. military has been transporting nuclear material—nowadays in | 


trucks tracked by radio, escorted by armed guards, and equipped 
with devices that disable them if they are hijacked—virtually with- 


out incident. There have been operational malfunctions in civilian | 


- plants, but as far as is known no deaths have been attributable to 
them. The industry is the most stringently regulated in U.S. history. 


. Living with Nuclear Waste 


Experience.is far from reassuring on the problem of waste materi- 
als. At some places where waste has beeri deposited, there have been 
detectable leakages, and officials of the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 

. Commission (a successor to the Atomic Energy Commission) say 
that although they consider the problem soluble, the dangers are 
serious and will continue to be. But the problem is one that will be 
with us whether or not we use plutonium as an-energy source, for 
less than one percent of the nuclear waste in existence today comes 


from civilian applications. The rest is military. It has been piling up. ` 


for decades, and until President Carter’s hope of ridding the world of 
nuclear weapons is fulfilled, it will go on piling up. Lawsuits and 


public demonstrations may prevent or delay the construction of. 


. nuclear plants here and there, but the prime producer and con- 


‘sumer, the U.S. government, will continue to stockpile weapons, . 


operate nuclear submarines, and put plutonium to whatever new 
uses can be found for it. 


Pesticides and Food Production 


Many technologies pose hard questions, some in the moral realm, 


_some in the social and economic realms. Pesticides that have caused 
. liver damage, brain damage, and a variety of nervous disorders are 
effective in combatting the mosquito that carries encephalitis and 
the flea that brought several cases of bubonic plague to the U.S. 


Southwest in 1977. Some of the worst pesticides have been outlawed . 
in this country, but we continue to export them and to use many - 


others. The moral case for banning them is clear. 


But the effect of putting an end to Fher manufacture would be a 
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decline in food production in countries where millions endure 
hunger and malnutrition, and where people, given a choice between 


no food and dangerous food, would take their chances on contamina- 


tion. According to one estimate, it would also mean a decline in U.S. 
production of nutrients by perhaps as much as 60 percent, which 
would afflict the undernourished in the United States—as well as 
marginal farmers and farm workers—and drastically reduce, if not 
eliminate, the surpluses the United States exports to others. The use 
of energy in any form confronts us with similar dilemmas. 

The fact that most of the dangers of nuclear energy are hypotheti- 
cal may be largely a matter of luck; the dangers of the automobile 
were hypothetical until the first crash. On the other hand, there is 
nothing hypothetical about the dangers of fossil fuels. Oil-burning 
generators and internal-combustion engines spread filth and pollu- 
tion everywhere. Natural gas is clean but explosive,and storing it in 
its liquefied form is a threat to life more immediate than that of 
storing nuclear wastes. The perils of a coal economy have long been 
known, and are perhaps the most severe of all. Oil seemed a great 
blessing when it became possible to substitute it for coal. D. J. Rose 
and some other researchers at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology have calculated that a single one-thousand-megawatt coal- 
burning generator is responsible for the death of eleven people a 
year—in mining accidents, from black-lung disease, and in trans- 
portation mishaps. And those eleven people die before the fuel has 
been put to use and converted into wastes that are floated into the 
atmosphere. 

Little has been said about all this in the current energy debate, 
but to rule out plutonium while accepting the risks of fossil fuels 
seems a self-denying way of approaching the energy crisis—par- 
ticularly when it is done with the aim of holding back a technology 
that is already in existence in many countries. What seems to be re- 
quired is not restraints on the industrial powers but enforceable 
means of preventing military diversions. 





Jasper Johns: Two Views 


1. A GIANT 


OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


By John Russell 


Between the fall of 1977 and the end of 
1978, some 200 paintings, sculptures, 
drawings and prints by Jasper Johns 
will have toured the United States, 
Europe and Japan. This unusual ex- 
hibit posed once again the tantalizing 
question of how to respond to new 
styles in contemporary art. How does 
one distinguish between authentic 
talent and flamboyant pretense, be- 
tween genius and competence? 
Twenty years ago, at the age of 28, 
Jasper Johns startled the New York 
art public with his paintings of flags, 
numbers and targets—a sharp change 
from the non-representational work 
of the Abstract Expressionists in the 
1940s and 1950s and an anticipation of 
the Pop Art movement of the 1960s. A 
flood of essays probed the enigma of 
Johns’s paintings. The most notable of 
these essays, by the critic Leo Stein- 
berg, was entitled ‘Contemporary 
Art and the Plight of Its Public.” 
Steinberg reported that he was at 
first bewildered and irritated by 


Johns’s work, but later found himself 
admiring a quality of intense solitude 
and detachment in the paintings. 

Mr. Steinberg was not arguing that 
all innovative art was necessarily 
admirable. Much of it would fade into 
deserved obscurity. The problem was 
how to spot the survivors and the 
failures early on. Steinberg con- 
cluded his essay on a provocative yet 
ambiguous note: “Modern art always 
projects itself into a twilight zone 
where no values are fixed.” As a 
result, he went on, the “spectator’s 
encounter with the work is—at least 
while the work is new—a genuine 
existential predicament.” 

Here we offer two opposing 
responses to that predicament by the 
two principal art critics of The New 
York Times, responses prompted by 
the Jasper Johns retrospective 
exhibition of 1977-78. The first arti- 
cle is by John Russell, formerly art 
critic of the London Times and author 
of The Meanings of Modern Art. 


asper Johns at 47 is a lot of people’s favorite American paint- 
er. More than 4,100 of those people pushed their way into his 
exhibition at the Whitney Museum on the evening before the 
official opening; and ever since the show opened to the public a long, 
impatient and talkative line has been filing through the doors. 
These people know what they are doing. It is 13 years since Johns 
had a museum show of paintings, drawings, prints and sculptures 
in New York. During that time he has completed a long series of 
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large, complex and difficult paintings. As for the paintings with 
which he made his name in the late 1950s, they have turned out to 
have that sure mark of major art—the ability to satisfy a whole 
set of new needs as one decade follows another. 

It is not too much to say in this context that by the time he was 30 
Jasper Johns had produced some of the most beautiful pictures 
ever painted by an American. Anyone who doubts this should drop 
by the Whitney Museum and look at the big “White Flag” of 1955, 
the “Grey Alphabets” of 1956, and the three paintings of numbers, 
which date from 1958-59. The history of recent art knows of no begin- 
nings more extraordinary than these. 

In these paintings, Johns started from subject matter that was 
“given,” plain and impersonal. Every day of our lives we see the flag, 
we run up the scale from 0 to 9 and down again, and we put the 
alphabet to work. Advanced American painting in the early 1950s 
had to do with images that nobody had ever made before; and when 
Johns busied himself with images that we see every time we open our 
eyes, there were people who took it to be a nihilistic put-on. 

It was anything but that. Johns was out to reinvent the expre ssive 
possibilities of painting. Starting from a contemporary situation, 
and working primarily in encaustic—a medium slowed and 
thickened with wax—he built his pictures, as much as painted them; 


Jasper Johns at work in his studio. 
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FIELD PAINTING (1963-64). Here Johns envisioned an agricultural field in which a 
plow broke up a symmetrical furrow of letters. He wanted movable letters and objects 
to invite the viewer's participation. 





and after 20 years the results have an ageless, timeless, dateless 
look. They could hang anywhere and in any company and not be 
discomfited. 


The Commonplace Becomes Poetic 


Johns could have gone on painting those primary images 
forever—and indeed he does occasionally allow himself a luxurious 


reprise—but in general he prefers to sire a whole new family of — 


images every year or two and go back to them from time to time to 
see how they are getting on. oe 

Sometimes they start, like the flags and the numbers, from objects 
of everyday use. In 1958, for instance, he began to make sculptures of 
a cheap metal flashlight. In no time at all that flashlight took on 
resonances undreamed of by its makers. In “Flashlight III” (1958) 
at.the Whitney it looks for all the world like a dead hero borne aloft 
` on acatafalque with his weapons and insignia laid out on his chest. 
In “Light Bulb I,” another sculpture of the same year, a familiar 

everyday convenience is seen to emerge from the primeval ooze like 
“one of the small human figures that Rodin liked to portray’in the act 
of struggling to stand upright. _ me 

‘The point of objects such as these, and the famous “Painted 
Bronze” (Ale Cans) (1960), is that on the one hand they are resolute- 
ly humdrum and have no pre-existing fine art connotations, while 
on the other they secrete a poetic charge that takes us quite by 
surprise. Johns when he feels like it can apply oil paint as beauti- 
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TARGET WITH FOUR FACES (1955). Above the canvas target are four plaster cast 
faces, the absent eyes suggesting human targets blindfolded before a firing squad. 
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These three works reflect the 
stylistic range of Jasper Johns’s 
art. THREE FLAGS (1958) at left 
is done in encaustic, using hot 
wax to build up a richly textured 
surface; such instantly 
recognizable images “gave me room 
to work on other levels.” DECOY 
(1971) at right is a lithographic 
catalogue of recurring Johns’s 
imagery, including a row across 
the bottom of etchings of ale cans, 
flashlights, light bulb and 
paintbrushes. The large four-panel 
work UNTITLED (1972) below 
includes a new cross-hatch design 
at left, which became the principal 
motif of Johns’s later paintings, 
and wax casts of body parts 
attached to wood strips on right, 
with two center panels representing 
flagstone pavement. This ambitious 
work runs the gamut of Johns’s 
styles, from concrete objects to 
totally abstract design. 
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FOOL’S HOUSE (1962) hangs a real broom full center on canvas, 
and a teacup below, playful icons of domestic life. 
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fully as anyone since the Seurat of the small oil sketches; but he also 
likes to thicken the plot and change the register by introducing real 
objects, or coded clues of a kind peculiar to himself, or elements of 
well-concealed autobiography. As Johns himself said more than a 
decade ago, “I used things the mind already knows. That gave me 
room to work on other levels.” 

To these preoccupations he koniki an unmatched subtlety of 
expression, plus the ability to pile meaning upon meaning in ways 


`- not rivaled by anyone now living. Stretching himself, he stretches us 


also. If we look long and closely at “Diver,” the huge and tenebrous 
drawing by Johns which dominated the “Drawing Now” exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art in 1976, we may decide that its true 
point of comparison is not so much with anything else in the show 
as with Rembrandt. 


The Uses of Illusion 


“Diver” dates from 1963. In his more recent work, however, Johns 
has not started from “things the mind already knows,” but from a 
motif which is intrinsically both neutral and quite inexpressive. 
Basically, it is a repeated cluster of forms, finger-sized and finger- 
shaped, which spreads itself all 
over the paper or canvas. 

The clusters have no particular 
sense of direction; nor does any 
one cluster lead or dominate. Col- 
lectively, they set up all-over 
rhythms which turn out to be in- 
finite in their variety. The pic- 
tures are also structured by rec- 
tangular divisions within the given 
field; sometimes these are literal, 
as when Johns locks several dis- 
tinct canvases together to make 
the completed painting; sometimes 
they are illusory, as when, for in- 


PAINTED BRONZE (1960). 


two canvases set side by side is 
mimicked by a painted one. 

And then he can be a most dia- 
bolical tease. When people all round 
him were getting steamed up about 
“the integrity of the picture plane,” 
he would violate that integrity and 
see what came of it. There were 
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PAINTED BRONZE (1960). These cast ale cans launched a series of sculptures of com- 
monplace objects—bulbs, flashlights, paintbrushes—which brought Johns close to The 
Pop Art School. 


paintings that had drawers adumbrated within them, e.g., by insert- 
ing the front panel of a wooden drawer with its two projecting 
knobs into the lower part of a canvas. There were paintings in which 
the taut flat skin of the image was tweaked aside to admit the intru- 
sion of two small balls; that intrusion had overtones of discomfort 
and exasperation that were very characteristic. 

And when painters were anxious that the observer should get 
right in close to the canvas and lose himself in it, Johns solved that 
problem in a painting called “Tango,” where he hid a small musical 
box in back of the canvas in such a way that the key peeps through 
and we can’t resist bending to wind it. No one ever had trouble 
getting in close to “Tango.” (And as this is one of the most tactile of 
all Johns’s paintings he may relish the fact that the word “tango” is 
not only the name of a dance, but Latin for “I touch.”) 

Multiple references of a particularly adroit and provocative sort 
play their part in many of Johns’s paintings. Looking, for instance, 
at his painting “No” (1961) we may think that not since Herman 
Melville in his famous short story made “Bartleby the Scrivener” 
return a polite “I prefer not to” to even the most reasonable request 
has the notion of negation been more elegantly expressed. The word 
“No” is painted on the canvas. A metal “No” hangs from a wire just 
in front of the canvas. The shadow of that metal “no” sways across 
the canvas itself. 
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Major Themes 


But to judge Johns’s stature today we have to come to terms with 
the big symphonic paintings that began in 1962 and are still in full 
evolution. It may well be a long time before they give up all their 
secrets—though Michael Crichton in his book Jasper Johns makes 
some luminous guesses—but as of now two judgments may be 
hazarded. 

One is that when it comes to the theme of the painter’s studio, 
which was treated with such unassuming dignity by Chardin and 
went on to preoccupy more than one great painter of the past 
century—Courbet, Bonnard, Picasso, Braque—Johns has no need to 
fear the competition. This is a theme that he has rethought and 
reinvented a dozen times over, starting with an early sculpture of 
a coffee can filled with real paintbrushes. 

The other is that certain big paintings turn on ideas of loss and 
desolation. Whereas in earlier paintings for instance, Johns treats 
the parts of the human body with wry attachment, in “Untitled” 
(1972) the whole of the right-hand section of the painting suddenly 
looks like a slaughterhouse. 

In a less literal way the huge painting called “Diver” (done in 1962, 
a year earlier than the drawing of the same title mentioned above) 
suggests that the diver in question is not so much cleaving the water 
for pleasure as throwing himself overboard, as the poet Hart Crane 
threw himself overboard in committing suicide in 1932. Everything 
points that way: the diver has a crucified look that has nothing to do 
with a bather’s buoyancy, and there may be a Johnsian clue in the 
fact that the word YELLOW at the edge of the canvas has been 
shortened to read YELL, with all that that implies. 

But this and other major works by Jasper Johns could be discussed 
forever, and most probably will be. Suffice it to say that Jasper Johns 
may well be the most important artist to have emerged in the second 
half of this century. 
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Jasper Johns: Two Views 
2. AMODEST TALENT 


By Hilton Kramer 


Here the senior art critic of The New 
York Times dissents from the high 
estimate of Jasper Johns expressed 
by his colleague on the Times, John 


ical praise may have led Johns into 
styles and ambitions that are inimical 
to his real but modest gifts. Hilton 
Kramer is author of The Age of the 


Russell, in the preceding article. Mr. Avant-Garde, a collection of essays 
Kramer argues that this artist’s fame on contemporary art. 
exceeds his talent, that in fact uncrit- 


retrospective, which opened at the Whitney Museum of Amer- 

ican Art to the sound of Hosannas in October. The conclusion 
to be drawn is unmistakable, I think—the Johns show has not been 
the kind of success that its organizers, and almost everyone else for 
that matter, expected it to be. It may even have proved to be some- 
thing of a bore, which would tell us much about the relation that 
obtains between fame and accomplishment in the art world of our 
time. For no artist within living memory had been catapulted into a 
more sudden fame than that which came to Johns in 1958 on the 
occasion of his first solo exhibition at the Castelli Gallery, and few 
artists of any age have seen their work so promptly elevated to the 
ranks of acknowledged masterpieces. This 1958 show, in which 
Johns’s painting of targets, flags and numbers were shown together 
for the first time, was something of a “scandal,” to be sure, but the 
kind of scandal the New York art world was then very much on the 
lookout for. . 

It will be recalled that this was the period in which Abstract 
Expressionism, billed as “The New American Painting,” achieved 
its first widespread success abroad. Its accomplishments were now 
“official.” The situation was clearly ripe for something new, for 
something “next.” A new manifestation of the avant-garde spirit 
was in those days regarded almost as a national birthright. 

Into this heated atmosphere Johns’s paintings of targets, flags 
and numbers, with their impudently banal subjects executed with a 
careful painterly finesse, came like manna from heaven. They in- 


F | Nhe crowd has long since thinned out at the Jasper Johns 


© 1977 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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THE CRITIC SEES (1964). Reflects the artist’s traditional suspicion of the critic, who 
mouths more than he sees. 


stantly filled the bill. Here was something unmistakably newer than 
“The New American Painting,” and something that carried a de- 
lectable sense of shock, too. Imagine painting the American flag! 
Dada—the very essence of the avant-garde spirit—was reborn. Ex- 
citement was great. Older, established painters were outraged, and 
many younger ones got busy. The express train of history was on its 
way again. The Museum of Modern Art, which had been notoriously 
slow in acquiring the work of the Abstract Expressionists, was not to 
be left out this time. It immediately snapped up three paintings 
out of that first show. Other collectors followed suit. Jasper Johns 
was the golden boy of American art. 


Master of Pop Art? 


The 1960s, which brought us the advent of Pop Art, seemed only to 
confirm his preeminence. Almost before Johns had time to settle into 
his role as youth’s gift to the avant-garde, he was suddenly spoken of 
as the old master of a new school—with his friend Robert Rauschen- 


THE CRITIC SMILES (1959). Bared teeth on toothbrush make a biting comment. 
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ACCORDING TO WHAT (1964). Johns’s largest painting until that time suggests a 
complex internal world in which the parts are obscurely related. Critic Hilton Kramer 
views it as a battle scene in which opposing styles destroy each other. 


berg, one of the true begetters of the Pop movement. This he cer- 
tainly was. Pop Art took over Johns’s commonplace subject matter 
without its painterly embodiment. Painting acquired a cool, pro- 
cessed look—and a bigger, happier public. Overnight, it seemed, art 
had ceased to be “difficult.” It was now as easy as advertising— 
which had been an earlier source of income for a number of Pop 
artists like Rauschenberg and Andy Warhol. 

Johns, however, remained aloof. He had ushered in the new era, 
but he somehow belonged to the old one. He never adopted the “cool” 
strategies of Pop. If anything, his work became even more painterly 
than it had been, and indeed, he did not hesitate to exploit certain 
mannerisms of the Abstract Expressionist style he had appeared to 
repudiate in the pictures that won him his first fame. But by that 
time he could do virtually anything he pleased. He was a star. [A 
recent cover story in Newsweek magazine was entitled “Jasper 
Johns: Super Artist’’.] 

Very often Johns simply went on recycling his familiar repertory 
of images—now a little tired and shopworn, but still ardently desired 
by an eager public. When he ventured upon something new and 
ambitious, especially in his giant painting-constructions, the result 
was usually a disaster, but who cared? Who even noticed? Every- 
thing he produced was acclaimed a masterpiece: Johns could do no 
wrong. 


A Cruel Test 


Johns’s career is thus one of the legendary chapters of American 
art history. But retrospective exhibitions on the scale of the 
Whitney’s Johns show are a cruel test for any artist, and for some 
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they are fatal. They have the power to make a small artist seem even 


smaller, especially when he has the reputation for being “big.” Johns 
has the reputation, but he does not have the oeuvre to support it. 
Hence the boredom. There is simply not enough to look at. Johns’s art 
cannot sustain attention on this scale. It not only repeats, and end- 
lessly, the same themes, devices and mannerisms, but very quickly 


wears them out. Even as one makes the rounds of the third floor 


galleries at the Whitney, where the earlier work is installed, the 
suspicion dawns that there was nothing much left after the initial 
impulse of that first 1958 show was exhausted. When we ascend to 
the fourth floor, we are in the presence of an artist desperately 
trying to recover that impulse. 

Had the show been limited to five years’ work—1955 to 1960—it 
would probably have a much stronger impression. As a vast ret- 
rospective, however, it is a shambles, for Johns has never mas- 
tered the big picture, and it is the big picture that he has at- 
tempted again and again since the 1960s. To study a painting- 
construction such as “According to What’ (1964), which fills a 
space 192 inches (4.8 meters) wide, is a dismal experience. It is 
like visiting a scene of battle in which the de Kooning forces 
[with their rough brush strokes and emotional confusion] and the 
Rauschenberg forces [with their “assemblages” based on familiar 
shapes and objects] have succeeded in annihilating each other. 
Johns’s gifts, such as they are, have always been for intimate 
statement. He lacks a vocabulary for anything larger and more 
public, and so he is driven in his larger canvases to anthologizing 
and inflating both his own and borrowed vocabularies. 

There is another reason, too, why this mammoth scale is un- 
suitable to Johns’s art. The mind we find at work in this art is a 
small one, and it is firmly tethered to a mode of irony that was 
given its classic statements by the Dadaist painter Marcel 
Duchamp long before Johns appeared on the scene. All Johns 
could do—and for a brief time he did it well—was to trade on this 
irony, and add a turn of his own. That is, he could restore to it 
precisely the element of beautiful painterly surface-naking that 


Duchamp himself had rejected. And it is for this » mor accom- 
plishment that he will be remembered. An artist o: -= aller repu- 
tation might have been content to work on a seal: . opriate to 
his talents. In Johns’s case one’s final impression is ot an artist 


victimized by his own success. 


WORLD AFFAIRS: 
GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 


By Bayless Manning 


The network of modern communications is 
geared to crises. Newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion tend to focus on the drama of international 
clashes and domestic disasters. But behind the 
sensational reports of conflict and danger, the 
author detects tangible progress—in the grow- 
ing realism of the superpowers, in the emer- 
gence of a European Community, in the polit- 
ical independence and social progress already 
achieved by most of the developing world, 
and in the efforts of international organizations 
to mediate divergent interests. 

A former dean of the Stanford University Law 
School, Bayless Manning served as president of 
the Council on Foreign Relations from 1971 to 
1977. He has been an adviser to various federal 
agencies and is currently practicing law in New 
York City. His article is abridged from The 
Yale Review. 





t seems that each day’s newspaper brings word of some new 

crisis in the world’s affairs. Nations clash in classic power 

struggles; insurrection and terrorism erupt in new forms; 
mankind is splintered by nationalism, ideology, race, and religion; 
human rights are flouted; special interest coalitions practice ex- 
tortion; poverty, pollution, inflation, scarcity, overpopulation and 
starvation threaten; the minds of men are stunted by poor educa- 
tion and poisoned by falsehood; and the risk of mass incineration 
hangs over all. It is a melancholy state of affairs, and in such a 
world no reasonable person could be an unqualified optimist. 

At the same time, it is important to perceive matters in proper 
scale, and never more so than when dealing with reports of crises. A 
valid perspective on the state of world affairs requires a comparison 
with yesterday. When one pauses to take that perspective, the 
world’s international relations turn out to be in considerably better 
shape today than is generally assumed. 


Copyright © 1977 Yale University Press 
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Start with the United States. Domestically, the nation is con- 
valescing rapidly. The fire, earthquake, and storm of Vietnam, 
Watergate, and recession are past. The Republic has come through 
these three dangerous simultaneous trials intact and with aston- 
ishing stability. The 1976 elections have performed a vital heal- 
ing and purifying function. We. again have an elected President, 
the political balance between the White House and the Congress 
is being reestablished, and the people’s confidence in themselves 
and their institutions is returning. 


Changing U.S. Views : 

Moreover, in its relationship to the rest of the world the United 
States is in a healthier state than it has been for many years. 
For years, the United States and the Soviet Union were locked 
in all-out confrontational Cold War. That policy, if indefinitely 
continued, could have led only to a war too fearsome to contem- 
plate, and, in prospect of war, an arms race exhausting to both 
nations. The two countries have concluded in recent years that 
those results are in the interests of neither, that machinery for 
crisis management must be built, and that efforts must be under- 
taken to limit the arms race. 

The stance of the United States toward the developing world 
has also undergone an improving change that is in some ways 
analogous. Since the end of the Second World War, United States 
policy toward the unindustrialized world has been the product of 
a mixture of motives, objectives, and perceptions. In part, the 
developing countries were perceived by Americans as objects of 
pity and compassion, to be guided along to political and economic 
maturity in the democratic free-market image of the United 


States itself. In part, the industrially undeveloped areas have 


been seen by the United States, and its private companies, as 
sources of raw materials and, to some degree, markets. And, in 
part, these countries have been seen by the United States as bat- 
tlegrounds for the Cold War and as political pieces to be lined up 
and voted on Cold War issues in accordance with our wishes. 

These American perceptions have led to disappointment for the 
United States. The countries of the developing world have not 
generally followed our free-market, liberal democratic example. 
They have demonstrated little disposition to play the role of grate- 
ful recipients of charity. They have become increasingly inclined to 
follow their own perception of their political interests and prefer- 
ences. And now, shifts in world power relations and economic 
bargaining power have increasingly made it possible for developing 
countries, or group of them, to make themselves heard, to bargain for 
their own objectives, and to act independently. 
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A Recognition of Limits 


Yet another adjustment toward reality that has been made by 
the United States in recent years is the successful accommoda- 
tion of its international military and political commitments to ac- 
cord with the reality of its military power. One way to view the 
Vietnam experience is as a lesson to this country—and to all 
countries—that, short of all-out nuclear destruction, there are 
distinct limits to the ability of any nation to achieve political re- 
sults through military means, especially at long distance. Com- 
mitments that outrun credible performance are dangerous and 
destabilizing. We can expect that henceforth the scope and scale 
of United States international political commitments will be more 
closely aligned with the actuality of our military capacity—a 
most salutary development. 

Finally, the United States has in the past few years avoided a 
yawning pitfall into which we might easily have fallen. We did 
not recoil into neo-isolationism in reaction to Vietnam and to the 
reduction of our global leverage. The United States remains the 
most powerful single polity and economy in the world, deeply in- 
terlocked with the interests, problems, hopes, and fears of other 
nations. For the United States, a policy of withdrawal from the 
world is not a realistic or workable policy option. 

Granting that the United States today is better focused and 
closer to reality than before, what of the rest of the world? Aston- 
ishingly, the same generalization holds. 


Changes in Soviet Attitudes 


The Soviet Union, for all its continuing truculence, repressive- 
ness, rigidity, and proclivity toward brute force, is far more real- 
istically engaged with the rest of the world today than it was in 
Stalin’s or Khrushchev’s time. Scarcely more amiable today than 
before, the Soviet Union nonetheless seems to be making more 
judicious assessments of the limits of its power, and perceiving 
more clearly, however reluctantly, the incentives for doing busi- 
ness with others. It has at last been forced to concede begrudg- 
ingly the relative national independence of Communist parties in 
the rest of the world, even, to a degree, in Eastern Europe. An 
independent Communist China is a political reality which Russia 
now recognizes that it cannot make go away or even significant- 
ly influence. The Soviet Union has been forced to face up to and 
admit its need to import technology and food, and to accommo- 
date in some degree to the rising expectations of its consumer cit- 
izens. It has had to accept severe setbacks in a number of coun- 
tries, offset in part by a recent round won in Angola. 
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The Soviet Union’s involvement in the general world system is 


` growing and, as it does, the pressure of circumstance compels it 


to behave less unilaterally, less doctrinairely; a minor but clear 
example is its recent accession to the World Copyright Conven- 
tion. Its road to participatory membership in the world commu- 
nity will be a long one, and conservative forces in the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and military forces. may resist every step of the way. 


` China and Japan 


The case of China is not dissimilar. For all the uncertainties 
surrounding its future political development, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China is far more advanced toward becoming a participant 
in the world than before. The regime has gained the internal 
strength and self-confidence to permit itself to enter into ele- 
mental working relationships with its neighbors, with world orga- 
nizations, and even with nations perceived as adversaries, nota- 
bly the United States. The vast human and other resources of 
China, its ancient civilization, and its experience with new and 


‘experimental social forms give China the potential for major con- 


tributions to the rest of the world. 

Japan? That great country is still in the period of stock-taking 
and reassessment following its breakneck burst of economic ex- 
pansion in the 1960s. It, too, has come upon painful days of reck- 


_ oning. All in a rush, it has realized that its frantically pursued, 
_industrialization was destroying its beautiful island environment, 


that its vaunted economic power, hung by the thread of Arabian 
oil, that its style of investment and management in countries 
abroad was making few friends, and that a single-minded ambi- 
tion to have the world’s fastest growing Gross National Product 
could taint the moral quality of its leadership. Now recovered 
from its economic setback and undergoing internal political ther- 
apy, Japan appears to be emerging healthier and more balanced 
than it has been in a very long time. 


` The Rise of a European Community - 


Western Europe today faces many problems, including substan- 
tial political risks of the emergence of irresponsible forces of the 
left or the right. But the picture is far from all bad. We have 
come to take for granted, in the last generation, though we 
should not, the fantastic achievement that, after millennia of kill- 
ing and destruction, suddenly it has become no longer conceiv- 
able that German, British, French, and Italian armies should 
take the field against each other. The aggregate economic growth 
of Europe as a whole has risen out of'the ruins of the Second 
World War to levels never before contemplated. Long delayed and 
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necessary social changes in Italy and France are at last stirring. 

_ The United Kingdom, its empire molted or stripped from it, is 
finding its modern self. After sinking for a time into an untypical 
devil-may-care irresponsibility that led to one of Europe’s worst 
inflationary explosions, the public in the United Kingdom, and at 
least some of the unions and part of the Labor Party, have begun 
to summon a degree of discipline to deal with the inflation prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, giving a badly needed boost to. the United King- 
dom and Europe as a whole, the flow of North Sea oil has begun. 

` The nations of Western Europe will not evolve into a neat fed- 

eral union, as the most ardent Europeanists dreamed, and the 
‘pace of coordination is slower than they had envisioned. But the 
European. Community as a whole is gradually strengthening its 
interlocking economic and cultural web—more persuasively than 
the participants themselves. realize. Political coordination moves 

- more slowly, but it is moving, and the next institutional step should” 

occur soon, direct election of representatives to the Community 

parliament. There can be noturning back. When else in ‘ne ee of 

Europe could one give such a report? 

Iberia has come in out of the cold. Spain, now the world’ s tenth 
industrial power, is embarking on the long journey to develop 
freer and more modern political institutions after forty years of 
dictatorship. Portugal, recently returned to free expression after 
a generation of Salazar, is liberated at last from the exhausting 
and hopeless burden of Europe’s last colonial war. Here, as else- 
where, old embolisms are being cleared away, anachronistic prem- 
- ises dropped, and a general reorientation toward modern prob- 
lems i is taking place. ‘ 


Progress in the Developing World 


What of the nations that make up the PEE world? They 
vary greatly, from resource-rich to resource-poor and from wholly 
unindustrialized to rapidly modernizing. But the general state of 
these countries is much advanced over where it was only yester- 
day. With Portugal’s departure from Angola came the end of the 
long period of world history in which one small group of Western 
countries with a technological edge dominated the lives of all oth- 
er countries,. However great the problems of the developing coun- 
tries today may be, they are at last independent political actors, 
free to tackle their problems in their own’ way. Of equal impor- 
tance, they must now shoulder the responsibility of that freedom, 
and increasingly that responsibility is being taken seriously. 

. The former colonial countries have learned that political inde- 
pendence is only the beginning, that exuberance is no substitute 
for work, and revolutionary rhetoric is no replacement for effec- 
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tive governance. Little by little, the unindustrialized portions of 
the world have come to realize that economic development is not 
an overnight process, and that there is no way by which moderni- 
zation can simply be transferred from one society to another. Vir- 
tually all the developing countries are experiencing a gradual but 
steady growth of educated cadres of technocrats who are, and 
will be, the modernizing agents for change in their societies. In 
some areas—for example, Korea and large parts of South Ameri- 


‘ca—major economic growth has occurred in the last fifteen years, 


and traditionalist rural societies are becoming, and have become, 
exporters of manufactured products. 

Not all unindustrialized countries are blessed with natural re- 
sources like oil, copper, and bauxite. But nearly all have found a 
new sense of political will and have demonstrated their ability to 
bargain effectively with industrialized countries and with multi- 
national corporations that in the past they could only defer to or 


‘inveigh against. 


It is true that the governments of many of the developing 
countries are authoritarian, and that their regimes are often in- 
compatible with our own liberal, democratic preferences. But, 
however distasteful to us that may be, the new elites governing 
the countries of the developing world today are fully aware that 


. they must concern themselves with the general well-being of 


their own populations. A century ago only a very small part of 
the world thought that rulers should be judged by their dedica- 
tion to the welfare of the people they ruled. Throughout most of 
history, politics and public office have been seen as a game be- 
tween outs and ins; with personal glory and private riches as the 
prizes. Today, virtually all major figures'of political leadership in 
the world, whether authoritarian or not, are serious men and 
women coping with exceedingly difficult problems, seeking not 
only to reign but to govern, and striving, to the best of their abil- 


ity and by their own lights, to find ways to modernize their coun- 


tries and improve the economic condition of their people. 
5 


Confronting Basic Issues 


Finally, one should consider the entire international. commu- 
nity as a whole. Somehow, despite recurrent outbreaks of armed 
conflict, the world has now managed for forty years to keep hos- 
tilities localized and to avoid the spread of large-scale war. More- 
over, a true revolution has occurred in the realm of international 
organizations and in their work agenda. 

Unfortunately, when international organizations are men- 
tioned in the public media at all, it is usually in the context of 
hostilities on the agenda of the Security Council or attempts by 
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major powers or coalitions to score: political points in the General 
Assembly. of the United Nations. In fact, however, the subjects 
that occupy the main attention of the United Nations, and of 
other international bodies, are the key problems of the world as a 
whole. Today, dozens of new international commissions, regula- 


tory bodies, conferences, and negotiations are continuously at -> 


work on the basic problems of the life of mankind—problems like 
environmental pollution, uses of space, law. of the seas and sea- 
.beds, food, health, the position of children and women, trade and . 
economic development, population, humen rights, ‘nuclear safety 
standards, narcotics traffic, and the like. Little by little, piece by 
piece, multinational institutions are being built,to address the - 
massive issues that concern all mankind. 

Many of the new international agencies are inefficient, ani 
more of them are ineffective. Often they become battlegrounds 
for political contests among squabbling nations. Many of them 
are clogged by bureaucracy. All true, but. it is also true that in 
the last generation there has been major progress in pinpointing 
the problems that prevent, limit, or frustrate man’s efforts to 
achieve a decent'standard of living, and in organizing on a worldwide 
basis to attack those problems. That is no mean development, 
and it is wholly unprecedented, : 


The Knowledge Revolution 


One last point deserves more attention thar it generally re- 
ceives. I refer to the remarkable modern development in the state 
of human knowledge—a combination of irnproved technology, more 
powerful analytic tools, and a steadily growing base of reliable data. 
In speaking of the world’s improved state of intellectual comprehen- 
sion, I am not solely, or even primarily, speaking of our new hatd-. 
ware gadgets or medical techniques—vitally important as comput- 
ers, satellites, and vaccinations are. Rether, I would eniphasize 
_ those more basic perceptions and understanding chat have sudden- 
ly—in the last generation—come. to be a part cf the intellectual 
equipment of educated people and Eoyeramens: Aii par in 
the world. - i 

Consider, as one instance, the emergenze of awareness of the eco- 
logical eycle—the recognition that what oecurs in one place will have 
major effects throughout the terrestrial system. Or consider the re- 
cent belated analytic recognition of the systemic character of the 
world’s economy: mankind has never before been given to see that . 
inflation, fiseal policy, tariffs, the international monetary system, 
and unemployment are all.intimately interrelated. It is a simple 
truth. that mankind today has far more ight with which to see the 
world’s terrain through which in the past he could only grope blindly. 
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I am well aware that our E intellectual grasp can be—and 
often is—misused, abused, or not used. I understand, too; that tech- 
nological innovation can generate unforeseen and undesirable side 
effects. Nonetheless, I have no difficulty in concluding that, under- 


‘standing is better than ignorance, and that the world today can draw 
upon, and does draw upon, a widely shared bank of immeasurably © 
valuable‘intelléctual resources that could not have been envisioned- 


\ 


even a gerigration ago.’ 


A Dinger Place 


` These- positive elements in the current state of the world should 


` not be overweighted. Peace today does not necessarily imply peace 
tomorrow. To perceive a problem realistically is not the same as solv- ' 


ing it. World power politics, with its interlocking network of client re- 
lationships and its obsession with prestige, is inherently unstable 


and can be instantly destabilized in regions of intersecting power. 


vectors, such as the Mideast or Korea. Whether modern govern- 
ments can deal effectively over the long term with problems of infla- 


_ tion and unemployment has yet to be demonstrated. And man has re- 


peatedly demonstrated an extraordinary. capacity for selfishness, 
shortsightedness, callousness, intolerance, and hubris, and a will- 
ingness to destroy and be destroyed at the beck of a ranting dem- 
agogue or crackbrained ideologue. The world continues to be a dan- 


* gerous place for us all: 


.Nevertheless, as one assays the condition of world polities today 
and compares it with the past, seismice changes can be seen. Nation 
after nation has come to a more realistic assessment of its political 
environment and of the limitations of its own power. We have ar- 


. rived at a global political condition in which almost all countries and 
' almost all peoples have attained contro] of their own political des- 
tinies. The inevitability of diversity among social and political sys- . 


tems is now almost universally accepted. Diplomats and heads of 
state have increasingly turned to work on the right agenda. And vir- 
tually all nations have been moved to recognize at last that solutions 


. to'many problems will require cooperative endeavor. Surveyed 


against man’s total history to date, those.recent achievements are 
impressive: They tempt one to wonder whether there might be such 
a thing as progress after all. i : 


` World Affairs: Grounds for Optimism 


REDEFINING THE GOOD LIFE 
` By Amitai Etzioni 


The past two decades have seen a widespread 
reexamination of social values in the United 
States and elsewhere. The traditional commit- 
ment to mass production and consumerism 
seems to be giving way to an emphasis on the 
quality of life instead of the quantity of goods. 
Professor Etzioni here suggests the new direc- 
tions of current opinion on the subject. 
Amitai Etzioni is professor of sociology at 
New York’s Columbia University and director 
of the Center for Policy Research. His books 
include Studies in Social Change, Modern 
Organizations, and The Active Society. 


y N Y hen attempting to find a useful perspective from which to 
view such a complex phenomenon as American society, it is 
fruitful to focus on “the societal project.” A society’s project 
may be viewed as those endeavors around which the principal ef- 
forts of its members are organized. For Tanzania, the central proj- 
ect may be the furtherance of economic and social development; for 
Nazi Germany, it was war and conquest; for most Western societies 
since the industrial revolution, the central project has involved the 
mass production of consumer goods and services. 

The term project is adopted from the French existentialists, who 
used it to refer to individuals rather than social groupings. Accord- 
ingly, persons are characterized by what they are endeavoring to be- 
come, not by what they are at present. Not a student, but a physi- 
cian in the making; not a neurotic, but an individual in search of 
ways to manage anxiety; and so on. While the project is aimed at re- 
alizing a future state, its influence and force are very much in evi- 
dence (and measurable) in the present, because the future vision the 
project entails serves as a principal source of meaning and organiza- 
tion for current efforts. Thus, the student-physician—in anticipa- 
tion of the day he or she will earn a high income, treat the poor or 
eradicate an illness—is borrowing money, staying up nights and sac- 
rificing current income and pleasures. What explains a person’s con- 
duct then is not so much the current eircunistences as the future 
goal he or she is trying to realize. 

We suggest that it is helpful to view societies as if they were orga- 
nized around one or more projects. This contrasts with the view that 
@ 1977, Amital Etzioni. 
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societies are communities, assortments of groups or populations ar- 
ranged in stratified structures. To present society as a project is to 
see it as capable of collective action, of directing its efforts toward 
shared purposes. True, no society is ever completely mobilized. Even 
in the extremities of war, as when Britain was severely threatened 
in 1939-40, a significant part of her activities as a society still did not 
involve the defense effort. But project-related activities are those 
that provide the society with its unique characteristics and direc- 
tion, in addition to forming the context within which other activities 
are carried out. ia 


Questioning Consumer Values 
For America since the 1890s, particularly during peacetime, the 


“central project has been to mass-produce ever more goods and ser- 
. vices. Of course, some members have accrued a significantly larger 


share than others; nevertheless, the standard of living for most 
Americans has risen over the years. Recently, however, this project 
has come under serious challenge. It is true that throughout recent 
American history there have been a few intellectuals who were not 
enamored ofthe worship of material success, the cult of “more,” the > 
definition of the good life as the production and consumption of more 
and more consumer goods. But in recent years, these sentiments 
have gained a much greater following. A combination of the counter- 
culture residue -of the 1960s and the energy crisis of the 1970s has 
led a majority of Americans to question the value of the industrial- 
consumption project. 

Two recent Harris polls are panui EERE Asked 
about choices America has to make, only 17 percent of a national 
sample favored setting the goal at “reaching higher standards of liv- 
ing”; while 79 percent chose “teaching people how to live more with 
the basic essentials.” Further, 15 percent favored “improving and 
speeding up our ability to communicate with one another through 
better technology” versus 77 percent “spending more time getting to 
know one another better as human beings on a person-to-person 
basis.” Twenty-two percent endorsed the search for bigger and bet- 
ter things versus 66 percent who favored more “humanized” living, 


‘and so on. Similarly, an August 1977 Harris survey showed that f 
‘many of the values that only ten years ago were regarded as the 
‘province of the younger generation have now been adopted by the 


mainstream of Americans. Thus, 65 percent believe that modern 
technology “furthers the program of society more than the progress 
of the individual”; 61 percent, that such technology creates as many 
problems as it solves. Sixty percent are anti-bigness; 78 percent 
would rather live in open country than in a city. 

While it is true that publie opinion polls can be mikadng e.g., 


or 
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people may express their nobler sentiments in answer to a pollster, 
while actually continuing in their old pursuits, the very fact that no 
new consensus is emerging as to what is considered “good” is signifi- 
cant. And there are other indications that Americans feel this way. 
Thus, while there is still a substantial increase in the number of 
women who join the labor force, there is a tidal wave of voluntary re- 
tirement—before age 65. In addition, millions are choosing “second 
careers” that are often less lucrative (and therefore allow for fewer 
purchases of goods and sérvices) than their original jobs but are seen 
to be more intrinsically satisfying. Still others devote less zeal to 
their work and more to improving their “inner space” and pursuing 
leisure activities that require relatively few purchases. The list of 
the most popular American hobbies for 1977 was headed by garden- 


ing (36 million families participating); stamp collecting (16 million); — 


playing bridge and chess and researching one’s genealogy (10 mil- 
lion each). i 

The old production-consumption project is far from dead. It still 
dominates our established institutions and forms our official values. 
Nor can the possibility be ruled out that the commitment to the ma- 
terialistic way of life will be rekindled. But one conclusion seems re- 
latively clear: at present, the production-consumption project no 
longer commands the compelling power it once had for generations 
of Americans (particularly those who grew up during the Great De- 
pression era), Whether Americans will rally around an alternative 
societal project or recommit themselves tothe old one, only the next 
decade will tell. 
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THE “POETIC” THEATER 
By Oscar anger 


We often call a play “poetic” because it is 
‘tender, charming or melancholy, or because it is 
written in verse. Professor Mandel here argues. 
that this use of the term misses the essence of 
poetry in the theater. Surveying the varieties of 
drama from the ancient Greeks to the contem- 
porary avant-garde, he offers a provocative 
definition of poetic theater: one that transforms 
the everyday into the holiday, without severing 
its connection with mundane reality. His article 
is based on a talk given at the Graduate School 
of the City University of New York. : 

Oscar Mandel teaches comparative literature 
and drama at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. He is himself a playwright, poet, short 
story writer, and translator. His books include 
A Definition of Tragedy, two volumes of Col- 
lected Plays, and ‘most recently The Patriots 
of Nantucket, a play set in the; PErioa, of the 
American Revolution. 


; b hat is “poetry in the theater”? Surely something more 
l than drama written in verse. Poetic drama is drama that . 


lifts us very distinctly above the normal everyday -life we 
ourselves experience or read about in the newspapers..The poet in- 
vents a spectacle remarkably different from the real world upon 
which it purports to.comment. Such a difference can be produced, to 
be sure, by the mere fact of writing, say, in rhymed hexameters. But 
we can take wing in prose just as easily, and nowadays directors 


and actors are seen flying about without the support of any text at 


all, in verse or in prose. For my present purpose, then, “poetry in the 
theater” means a palpable excursion from everyday to holiday. 
Two hundred years ago, no critic or playwright would have 
thought of defining the poetic theater at all, for no one knew that 
theater could be anything else than poetic in the sense which I have 


` given the word. Theater was so evidently a holiday, a leap out of the 


ordinary, that people would have been nonplussed if someone had 
tried to describe what we call slice-of-life realism on stage. 

We have all been taught that the classical Greek drama was an off- 
spring of certain religious observances, and much has been made of 
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Sophocles, ANTIGONE: “a spirit of festival” 


these religious origins and connections. I think, however, that we 

are closer to the mark if we place the worship of Dionysus (or any 
-other god) discreetly in a corner of our minds, in order to dwell with 

full force on the spirit of festival which permeated the Greek “going 
to the theater.” The occasion was splendid and colorful. One looked 
forward to being quite carried away. The play would be amazing, 
magnificent, or very funny. The idea of a “gripping drama” about an 

Athenian stevedore infatuated with his own niece—on the lines of 

Arthur Miller’s A View from the Bridge—would have seemed as 

self-contradictory as the notion, for us, of a ball without music. 

While “poetry in the theater” is more than versified drama, it is 
also something other than an honorific expression covering any- 
thing we happen to admire. Many writers allude to the “poetry” of 

Eugene O’Neill, Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams, and Edward 

Albee. “Poetic” is a complimentary word, and it is very tempting to 

bestow it on works we wish to commend. By the same token, “‘pro- 

_saic” is generally a term of blame. It seems ungenerous to speak of 

Arthur Miller’s masterpiece, Death of a Salesman, as “prosaic.” 
' And yet, if such plays—beginning perhaps with Ibsen’s A Dolls 

_ House (1879)—are fair examples of “poetry in the theater,” then 
` there is no such thing as good unpoetic theater at all, and we are - 
quite wrong to believe that any change has occurred since the days 
of Aeschylus, when all drama was inevitably poetic. 

But we know that a change has occurred, and so we need to be 
hard-nosed about our definitions, and insist that Death of a 
Salesman and innumerable other realistic plays are unpoetic— 
and can be both unpoetic and excellent. The word “poetic” is too 
often used merely because a play is lovable for its tenderness, charm, 
melancholy mood, or moral affirmation. But this is stretching the 
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concept of poetry so thin as to make it useless. We should not, every 
time we see a tender or a delicate scene on stage, immediately spoon 
out the word poetic for it. It is wrong to equate realism with what- 


ever is harsh, sordid and pessimistic, and the poetic with whatever is 
gentle. There is a kindly prose as well as a brutal poetry. 


I 


Chekhov and the Supernatural . i 


Somewhat against my own will, I must place even Anton 
Chekhov’s plays amidst the prose drama of our time. Because his 


knew where he stood. In The Sea W 


Gull the young doomed poet, 
Treplev, tries to mount a poetic 
playlet for his bewildered mother 
and her friends, all devotees of aa 
persuasive imitations of nature. 
The curtain rises on a lake 200,000 
years in the future. A girl in white 
- :is discovered sitting on a rock. She 
is the “universal spirit of the 
world,” and as such delivers a 
lengthy soliloquy. Every’ living £ ii : 
being in the world has been long Anton Chekhov, 1 THE SEA GULL: 

extinct. But the “spirit” con- 


poking fun at “poetic” drama 


few but incomparable masterpieces are 80 very glowing, so radiant, 
l so melancholy, so loving even 
when they bite, they have readily 
attracted the easy compliment of 
being poetic. Yet Chekhov himself 





tinues to struggle against the Devil, who is the‘ ‘principle of material 
forces.” Finally, the s announces that the Devil is near: “I see his 


awful, blood-red eyes. 
had enough: 


a 
x 


ÁRCADINA: There’s a smell of gt a 
Is that part of it? - 
TREPLEV: Yes i 


. ÁRCADINA: eugene) I see, a scenic 


effect. 
TREPLEV: Mother! 
NINA: He is lonely without man. 
PAULINE: [To Dorn] Why, you’ve 
‘taken your hat off. Put it on again, 
or you’ll catch cold. 
ARCADINA: The doctor’s taking off his 
hat to the Devil, the father of Eternal 
Matter. 


.”’—but she gets no farther; the audience has 
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TREPLEV: [Angry, in a loud voice] The 
play is over! That’s enough! Curtain! 
ARCADINA: What are you angry 
about? 
TREPLEV: That’s enough. Curtain! 
Lower the curtain! ; 
[Stamping] Curtain! [The curtain is lowered} 
I must apologize. I ought to 
have remembered that only a few 
chosen spirits can write plays or act 
_ them. I have been infringing the monopoly. . 
You...1.. {Is about to add something, 
but makes a gesture of renouncing 
the idea, and Exit Left.) 


Chekhov’s ETAR of the poetic and the prose drama in this 
passage is a splendid little lesson. On one level, he is poking fun— 
though sympathetically—at the French Symbolists, but on another 

‘he is telling us, “There you have poetic drama—but I am a modest 
man, I shall stick to prose—and hope to interest you all the same.” 

Treplev’s pathetic little play reminds us that the supernatural— 
or, more broadly, the mysterious—is obvious fodder for the poetic 
drama. This was true even in the days when everyone believed in it. 
The supernatural was by definition, and of course remains, an ex- 
cursion from the everyday. 


Distant Time and Space. 


Other regions of poetic drama—apart from the supernatural and 
. the mysterious—are distance in time and distance in space: 
Treplev’s playlet is situated in the far future, where we also find a 
great deal of science fiction. Science fiction has not turhed into a 
major theatrical form, probably because the staging of such plays 
would usually be extremely expensive. Nevertheless, I have seen, 
several “futuristic” plays by Ray Bradbury which fall into this class 
of poetic drama. 

- We are far more familiar with historical drama—with backward 
time-distance. It may be useful to recall that what is history for us 
was almost always history for the Greeks and the Elizabethans too. 
The story of Oedipus was long ago for Sophocles, and that of Henry V 
—not to mention Lear or Julius Caesar—was long ago for Shake- 
speare. And not by accident. Poets choose subjects from the past. 
chiefly because they desire effects greater than lite: heroic virtue, 
for example, or magnificence of speech; and these, alas, are seldom 
to be found in anybody’s present—Sophocles’ or Shakespeare’s. The 

present always seems rather low. It is almost inevitably ordinary. 
By projecting the extraordinary onto the past, writers. make it be- 
lievable. At least they prevent incredulous chuckles. 
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The past.and the future are both “elsewhere.” A literal elsewhere 
is therefore also useful as a ground of poetic drama. Distance in 
space can be of several kinds. Science fiction can take us into outer 


` space. Other plays can locate their action in an invented land, a land 


of fantasy. But most plays employing space- -distance as a means of 
leaping into the extraordinary simply set their scènes in a known 
but faraway place. This was easier to do in the past, however, than 
itis today. There are few really exotic places left. For Shakespeare’s 
audience, Italy was remote enough to serve. For the French audi-. 
ence in the age of Louis XIV, Turkey was enticingly strange. An au- 
thor did not have to go far for his poetic effects. Today, little can be 
achieved in the way of poetry merely by setting a scene in Singapore. 


Verse, Virtue and Intellect 


At this point I must mention verse once more. I have shown that 
poetic drama can and does exist without it; and most modern play- 
wrights have in fact sought their poetry elsewhere. All the same, 
verse remains willing to be solicited and put to use. What music is to 
the ordinary voice, verse and high rhetoric are to our daily words. 
Thus effects of meter, rhythm, and rhyme, and strange, wonderful 
or daring images—any manner of speaking, in short, which strikes 


_ the audience as “far-out” (this bit of current slang is significant) 


helps turn the everyday into a holiday. 

Again and again, I am returning to the idea of a “ist” exaltation, 
even intoxication—and we should not forget that in many societies, 
a holiday comprising song, dance, versification, rhetoric and cos- 
tume often included, and still includes, a literal intoxication as well. 
Man, the only creature that is capable of being bored, is also the only 
one that craves “poetry”—a “going beyond oneself”—an exploration 


-of possibilities in contrast to a mastication of fact. 


Moral elevation and intellectual distinction are subtler poetic 
forces, because they often exist in reality around us and thus blend 
easily into prose. Nevertheless, we can be made aware that a play- 
wright is creating a spectacle of “unearthly” virtue or intellect for 
our delectation: the virtue, say, of a Prometheus, or the intellect of a 
Faust. In many plays—those of Schiller, for example, and of course 
those of Shaw—the general intellectual level at which conver- 
sations are carried out is literally extraordinary. Everyone is bril- 
liant. Where on earth do we find such company? Wea are not on earth, 
in fact, but in the poetic space. 


The Playwright as God 


After verse, after myth, legend, fairy tale, after distance in ane 
and space; after images of extraordinary virtue (or, incidentally, 
depravity) and passages of. astonishing intellect, the poet of the 
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theater has still another magic available to him. One day it dawns | 


on him that he is the God of his text or scenario just as the God wor- 
shipped in church is the lord of his creation. The latter has the pow- 
er to arrest cause and effect, make tomorrow happen before yester- 
day, or get a hippopotamus to talk metaphysics. Creation is the 
Lord’s “work of art,” and he can perform any miracle upon it that 
strikes his fancy. The artist has no such power over Nature, but he 


does have it over his own creation. He too can make a hippopotamus 


talk metaphysics—in a play--he too can suspend all the laws of 
nature. The artist discovers that, after photographing reality, he. 
can scramble the photograph at will. The Experimental Theater is 
born when the playwright realizes that his art can deal with his art. 
As a matter of fact, the Experimental Theater is almost as old as 
the poetic theater as a whole, for we find bold manipulations in the 
comedies of, among others, Aristophanes, Cervantes, Sir Francis 


Beaumont, Pierre Corneille, and Ludwig Tieck, all before the 19th ` 


century. But technical experimentation (theater playing with the- 
ater) was confined to the comic drama. In the 20th century, however, 
these deliberate floutings of theatrical illusion can be found in the 
most serious drama, 


Realism and Illusion 


One of the earliest, and still the most famous, of these serious- 


minded “derangements” occurs in Luigi Pirandello’s Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, where the characters of a yet 
unwritten play invade the stage begging to be truthfully recorded. 
Less drastic but equally familiar instances occur throughout the 
dramatic works of Bertolt Brecht. His “prose” theater—his in- 
tensely realistic seenes—are always being countermanded by extra- 
ordinary events which belong to the world of theater, not to the real 
world in the streets and fields--events like placards announcing the 
next scene, or dance routines, 

More recently we have had Peter Brook present us with a highly 
tragic drama called The Ik, in which, among other “alienating” 
effects—to use Brecht’s word—we find that several whites play roles 
of Africans; that a narrator discourses on the sidelines; that some- 
one occasionally reads from the anthropological study on which the 
play is based; that certain actors play a number of different people; 
that set items are assembled and disassembled on stage; and so on. 
Along with countless contemporary directors, Mr. Brook rejoices in 
the whole lexicon of the Experimental Theater. 

Like the other resources of poetic drama that I have mentioned, 
these devices transport us to an “elsewhere.” They are imaginations 
beyond life. We see things happening that do not and cannot happen 
in life itself. 
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Hints of the Poetic 


Earlier, I suggested that the poetic theater is a species of drama 
“which lifts us very distinctly above our normal everyday life.” The 


‘next step is to underscore the words very distinctly. They are 


essential to the idea of a poetic theater. The spectator (or reader) 
must be struck by the difference. He is apt to overlook too discreet a 
hint. The poetic effect must be dominant, not passing or casual, if 
it is to be seen as poetic theater. 

We can turn once more to Chekhov for a capital example. In The 
Cherry Orchard, he yielded for one moment to a “Treplev” im- 


‘pulse of his own, and allowed the inexplicable but symbolic sound 


of a broken string to alarm the little party in the woods. But we do 
not seize upon this symbolic touch to “declare a holiday” and call 


‘The Cherry Orchard a poetic play. It remains a masterpiece of 


imitative drama, imitative, that is, of unadorned reality. 

Or take Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman. Surely this is 
the crowning work in the American tradition of Naturalism, the, 
great movement in literature (and in painting too) that drove art- 
ists to render the painful facts of everyday life with shattering fidel- 


' ity. Nothing by Eugene O’Neill, by Clifford Odets, by Tennessee 


Arthas Miller, DEATH OF A SALE: SMAN: a naturalist “prose” drama despite experi- 
mental “constructivist” set 
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Williams, by Edward Albee, equals it in authority. Yet, strictly 
speaking, it is less “photographic” than, say, O’Neill’s Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night, or going back a little, than Elmer Rice’s. 
Street Scene. In the first place, Miller demands a “constructivist” 
set, that is to say a set with various levels, which could keep remind- 
ing us that we are watching a play, not peeking at reality. More im- 
portant, he reshuffles time sequences and cunningly blends past 
into present and present into past: the action of the play is anything 
but linear. And even more important, he introduces a ghost. Uncle 
Ben, long dead, wanders on stage as “a living memory” and an evil 
guide to Willy Loman’s spirit. In spite of all this, Death of a Sales- 
. man remains overwhelmingly “imitative.” Dressed up in all its 
“experimental” patches, it still.seeks the company of Ibsen, and 

would feel ill at ease in that of Becket, Ionesco, and Pinter, to name 
` three of the oracles of the poetic theater living today. 

If arudimentary or sporadic recourse to “poetry” in the texture of 
a play is not enough to give us a true sense of poetic drama, neither 
does the mere fact that a playwright uses verse give him instant ac- 
cess to genuine poetry. Maxwell Anderson, for example, made a 
number of pathetic attempts to turn his verse into poetry in such: 
plays as Elizabeth the Queen and Winterset: it remained plain 
prose in short lines. A more recent example is that of T.S. Eliot, who, 
after achieving the glorious poetry of Murder in the Cathedral, sank 
into versified prose in The Cocktail Party. 


The Lure of Factual Drama 


~ All this goes to show that there are degrees of poetry in the the- 
ater. We do not pass abruptly from the everyday to a holiday, but 
feel stirrings of holiday in the air even while we are doing our daily 
chores. Nor is it at all necessary that we should agree whether a giv- 
en play is prosaic or poetic. What matters is that we should be aware 
of the immense range of drama in our time, from extremely “photo- 
graphic” through mildly poetic, then on to highly pnpeinetiye, and 
finally to a strangeness bordering on delirium. 

And here a momentous question can be asked: can there be a the- 
ater of excessive poetry? We know that the poetic drama can be de- 
fective for a great number of reasons; but can it also be faulted some- 
times simply for overdoing the poetry? In my opinion it can. I believe, 
moreover, that the major sin that can be imputed to the qontempi 
rary poetic drama is precisely this excess. 

Excessively poetic drama was unknown before the French Revolu- 
tion or the Romantic Age. Artists would have had no outlet for such 
plays—they could not be staged or printed, there were no “drama - 
workshops” and no recondite quarterlies. No evidence exists that 
any playwright attempted, or even wished to attempt, extremes of | 
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poetry. Imaginations soared, but did not soar out of sight. Is it not 
remarkable that in the centuries which unroll from Sophocles 
through medieval miracle plays, Shakespeare, Lope de Vega, and. 
Racine up to Schiller, mankind knew nothing of serious naturalism 
on the one extreme, and avant-gardism on the other? Drama never 
budged from the broad imaginative middle. 

All this changed in the 19th century. At first the literary and the- 
atrical pendulum swung massively towards a reduction of poetry. 
The new bourgeois clientele wanted useful information about and 
for itself, and literature responded with the fictionalized sociology of 
the realistic or naturalistic novel and drama. The novel accom- _ 
plished this drastic increment of “factual data” well ahead of the 


. theater, but before the century was over, an equally true-to-life pro- 


saic drama had established itself. This is the drama which still domi- 
nates our theater. 


` The Danger of “Excessive” Poetry: 


‘And yet, even as the pendulum was swinging toward Naturalism, 
a counter-motionwas sending it to extremes on the other side. In an 
unprecedented climate of declining censorship, anti-bourgeois 
“bohemian” artists (we call them “alienated” today) were able for 
the first time to create an Experimental l Drama—the drama of 
excessive poetry. 

In order to absorb this new drama—along with the new poetry, the 
new fiction, the new painting, the new music, for all the arts are 
meshed—every nation spawned a new public. Western civilization 
(I cannot speak for the others) had always reckoned with two pub- 
lics: the vulgar mass and the ‘elite. Now, as a sort of bud on the 
body of the old elite, a third public appeared: that of the “initiated.” 
The word rightly suggests that esoteric art ‘provided this-third pub- 
lic with something very like a religious cult. 
` The “initiated” saw, or imagined they saw, in experimental works 
like James Joyce’s Ulysses or Finnegans Wake, truths not to be 
fathomed by the vulgar, truths intimated in a mysterious language, 
truths demanding a monastic application on the part of the sup- 
plicant-reader. At the same time, an extraordinary number of art- 
ists appeared on the scene in the role of martyrs to Art—some mad, 
some abjectly poor, some brutally rejected by the plump citizenry, 
some addicted to alcohol or narcotics—but each one of them breath- 
ing or typing out the last word of a poem, novel or play with the final 
quantum of his life. Furthermore a band of priests (I mean academi- 
cians) arose in the universities to provide exegeses and devise vast 
systems (I mean creeds) concerning the true origin or nature of 
literature. ~ 

I have given, as an early example, Chekhov’s little satirical model 
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of an experimental play. Better instances might be culled from the 
work of Strindberg—his hallucinated Ghost Sonata, for example. 
But far more radical experiments were to follow from the pens ofthe 
German Expressionists, the French Surrealists and Dadaists, the 
Absurdists of the 1950s, and the Grotowski school of non-verbal or 
semi-verbal “happenings” prevalent today. 


The “Dyspoetic” School of Drama 


Many distinctions can be made among the innumerable authors 
and directors who have left the traditional theater (prosaic or poetic) 
far behind. But I will make bold to give a single name to all the ex- 
tremists, however disparate, and propose that we speak of the dys- 
poetic school of drama—or literature in general. Since “dys” signi- 
fies “abnormal, impaired, or incomplete,” it is clear that Iam about 
to pronounce a hostile judgment, though I hope to base it on some- 
thing more substantial than philistine incomprehension. 

Dyspoetic drama is severed drama. Poetic drama is connected dra- 

_ma. There are meaningful comparisons to be made here: our singing 
is connected to our speaking; our dancing to our walking; our holi- 
days to our everydays. This is the basic dialectic between prose and 
poetry, between “staying at home” and “exploring,” beautifully 
imaged by the child at the seashore darting into the mysterious and 
dangerous water, but always running back to his mother. This dia- 
lectic is deeply rooted in us. We discover it not only in the child, 
but in the mammals who foreshadow us. 

Dyspoetic drama moves outside this fundaméntal dialectic. This 
explains why almost all of it is so crushingly boring to everyone ex- 
cept a band of specialists, and why its products keep dying. Almost 
nothing survives from the Expressionists and the Dadaists. Fresh 
inventions constantly supplant the dead matter that falls away. And 
the most cunning among the dyspoetic playwrights try to insure 
their survival by introducing, from the very traditions they osten- 
tatiously reject, doses of farce (Ionesco) or servings of sex (Pinter). 

The image of a kite appears to my mind when I think ofthe work of 
art. A kite lying on the ground can be an interesting and attractive 
object. We can admire its shape and the decorations painted on it. 
Still, we had rather see it fly, and fly high. Is not the sky where it 
belongs? Yet no matter how enthusiastically it soars, a string, a life- 
line, connects it to the ground. And who holds the string? A pedes- 
trian. This is the string which the drama of excessive poetry has 
severed. The kite, poor thing, has achieved perfect freedom. It is 
quite above any lowly connections. It flies out of sight. The kite is 
useless to us now. It gives no pleasure. And it is pretty sure to end, 
like one of Samuel Beckett’s characters, in a malodorous ditch. 
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Connecting the Familiar and the Strange 


With a few brilliant exceptions, the Naturalistic drama is too pro- 
saic. With a few brilliant exceptions, the experimental drama is too 
poetic. Fortunately, our century is richly blessed with playwrights 
who have remained true to the great central tradition even while 
bringing it duly up to date. Perhaps Thornton Wilder’s Our Town 
should be cited, in part because few of the “brilliant critics” who 
form my third public would dream of bestowing a paragraph on it. 
Our Town exhibits to perfection the dialectic between homely rou- 
tine and exploratory fantasy. So does Cyrano de Bergerac, even 





Thornton Wilder, OUR TOWN: “perfect joining of homely routine and poetic fantasy” 


more offensive to our stern academicians. However, many others in 
the tradition can be named with impunity—Synge in Ireland, Lorca 
in Spain, Giraudoux and Montherlant in France, Brecht and Frisch 
in the German world, the Elmer Rice of The Adding Machine 
in the United States, and, to name a recent success, the Petér 
Shaeffer of Equus fame in England. Some, myself among them, 
will affirm that plays like Beckett’s Waiting for Godot and 
Ionesco’s Rhinoceros are comfortably within this vital tradition, 
but let me state again that what is at stake here is not the tagging of 
individual plays, but the principle of a drama that responds to the 
profoundly biological push-and-pull between the prose of the fa- 
miliar world and the poetry of the strange journey. 

In defense of naturalistic drama it must be said that it remains 
faithful at any rate to one of these two poles. Dyspoetic art, instead, 
forsakes them both with results disastrous to itself. The most vital 
drama, however, perpetuates the ancient practice, so profoundly 
natural, of never soaring without checking back with common 
earth, and never crawling without an inkling of flight. What I am 
praising here is not, of course, the commercial theater, but a theater 
which holds commerce with mankind. 
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AMERICA’S PUBLIC INTEREST LOBBY 
By Michael McCloskey 


In recent years public interest groups have 
gained an influential and perhaps permanent 
place in the American political system, joining 
other powerful interests such as business, labor 
and agriculture. Anactive participant discusses 
the new “legal fictions” that had to be worked 
out to allow these groups to be effective in 
courts of law as well as in the court of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Michael McCloskey is executive director of 
the Sierra Club, a public interest lobby based in 
San Francisco which has fought many battles in 
behalf of conservation and protection of the 
environment. He has lectured and written wide- 
ly on these issues. 





braith expounded the theory that American public policy was 

shaped by the interplay between the forces of big business, 
big labor, big government and big agriculture. Today this foursome 
has been joined by another major force in the United States: the 
public interest lobby. This lobby represents a new phenomenon in 
American politics and is an enduring product of the discontent ofthe 
1960s. It has become the principal force for reform in American 
society today. 

Unlike the older lobbies, this one does not represent any economic 
or occupational interest. It does not spring from any sense of narrow 
financial self-interest. Rather, the people in it are working for 
changes in public policy on behalf of a broad sector of the citizenry. 
The new public interest groups resemble political parties in their 
mixed membership and their wide appeal. 

These organizations, however, are much more focused and single- 
minded than political parties (and most avoid electoral politics). Spe- 
cific groups have emerged to pursue various issues that seemed to 
cry out for advocacy as a result of neglect or crises. It all began with 
the civil rights movement of the 1960s, with the span of interest 
spreading to questions of poverty, war and disarmament, reform of 
political processes, consumer rights, women’s rights, American In- 
dians’ rights, and the environment. The last five issues really only 
emerged as major issues as the 1970s began and continue to make 
significant impacts. ~ 


F | \wenty years ago, the American economist John Kenneth Gal- 
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A Powerful Lever 


Out of the social turmoil of the 1960s and early 70s, a permanent, 
pattern of institutions has shaken down to pursue these interests. 
After a burst of experimentation and a lot of transient efforts, a fair- 
ly durable set of institutions has emerged; they can be found at the 
local, state, national and even international level. Tens of thousands 
of such institutions exist. Some are centers where individuals come 


* to work cooperatively; others are staffed operations supported by 


donations; some are coalitions of small. scattered groups which need 
a central staff; and others are large membership associations. Fi- 
nancing may come from membership dues, many small donations, a 
few large grants from foundations, student fees, or even the sale of 
books and research services. The most publicized as wellasthe most ` 
wide-ranging group is the “Public Interest” lobby headed by Ralph 
Nader, who initially became famous as a successful campaigner for 
automobile safety and has since expanded his operations to areas 
ranging from public health to corporate management. 

The techniques used by such groups vary: some speak. directly 
with legislators, others file lawsuits, still others issue research re- 
ports, while many concentrate on disseminating information and in- 
fluencing public opinion. But all aim to change public policy and to 
provide a more favorable public climate for their views. Despite 
widespread disillusionment with government, most realize that 
public policy sets the framework for determining much of what hap- 
pens in U.S. society, as well as providing the only powerful lever that 
is available in a democracy to effect beneficial change very quickly. 

- Most ofthe activists have also now learned that lasting results can 
only be achieved by persistent, well-organized efforts. The U.S. poli- 
tical system works in such a way that most victories will ebb quickly 
unless the point is reinforced again and again. Most politicians and | 
government agencies tend to assume that a cause represents only a 
passing enthusiasm unless it demonstrates staying power—that a 
large number of people really do care and want to see the program 
carried through. Thus, the most effective groups have developed an 
institutionalized capacity to keep following an issue year after year. 


Increased Acceptance 


Public interest groups have begun to be accepted as a permanent 
part ofthe political scene. At congressional hearings, public interest 
groups are often asked to arrange a panel of witnesses to present the 

“other side” of the i issue (the side opposed to an economic interest). 
Many key pieces of legislation begin with drafts offered by public in- 
terest lobbies. At some legislative committee drafting sessions, 
amendments have actually been labeled by their sources (i.e., lob- 
bies) rather, than by their legislative sponsors. At recent sessions on 
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energy and forestry legislation, sets of amendments were actually 
printed up as the “Sierra Club” amendments. Some government de- 
partment heads now feel they must callin a delegation from the pub- 
lic interest community ifthey have earlier conferred with acommer- 
cial delegation. , 

Most public interest law has developed around the notion that the 
public-interest litigants are acting in place of the Attorney General 
(who heads the federal Department of Justice) when they sue a gov- Í 
ernment official for failing to enforce a statute. This is the “Private 
Attorney General” theory or. which most U.S, publie law is founded. 
In some cases, they have been awarded attorney fees by the govern- 
ment for doing the Attorney General’s work where they have pre- 
vailed. In recent years, publi: interest lawyers have won more cases 
than they have lost. Some laws, like the Clean Air Act, have specific 
provisions which invite citizen suits as an aid to vigilant enforce- 
ment. Some believe one of the lessons of Watergate is that the sys- 
tem is healthiest when it affords supplementary ways of enforcing 
laws as a check and balance against an Attorney General whohim- | 
self may become a malefactcr. 


A Receptive Political Structure 


Public interest groups have been able to become an integral part 
ofthe American political scene because of unique aspects ofthe U.S. 
governmental system, While such groups have developed in other 
countries, they have not been able to progress as far as in the United 
States because of basic and even constitutional differences in gov- 
ernment. The separation of zhe federal government in the United 
States into three independent branches maximizes the chance that 
public interest groups may find a friendly hearing somewhere. They 
do not face a monolithic government. When the Executive Branch is 
less than sympathetic—as in the early 1970s—the groups may find - 
greater support in Congress. Now they are working with a very sym- 
pathetic administration, but parts of the Congress may be becoming 
less sympathetic. A few years ago, the courts seemed very receptive, 
but with the changing mix of appointments, they may now offer less 
promise. However, the impraved reception they are getting in the 
Executive Branch may make it less necessary to sue as often. 

The failure of the political parties in the United States to assert 
“party discipline” over their members in Congress also makes lobby- 
ing itself possible. Because the American parties really do not con- 
trol nominations or provide candidates much money for election 
campaigns, they cannot control the votes of their members in Con- 
gress. Members respond to an array of influences, which includethe ~ 
arguments of public interest _obbies whose outlook they respect. Of 
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America’s Public Interest Lobby 


course, the member is even more likely to respond ifthe lobby is well 
represented in his or her district. 

This access to the individual member of Congress is the key to 
explaining much about the American lobbying system. In most other 
countries, one must lobby the political party; it does little good on 
most issues to lobby the individual member of Parliament who is 
bound by the party position. And if a group is to have much influence 
on the political party, it must focus a long-range'effort on the issue 
in a way that may tend to ally it with the party over time. Thus, 
such groups abroad generally become more partisan than in the 
United States. , 

Moreover, in many countries candidates for Parliament may run 
as part of a ticket under a system of proportional representation. 
The fate of these candidates is tied closely to the fate of their 
party. As a consequence, such candidates do not have as close a tie to 
their constituents asin the United States, and are therefore less sub- 
ject to pressure from “home.” In the United States such pressure 
is the basic means almost all successful lobbies use to secure a 
member’s vote. 


Access to the Courts 


_ In recent years, access to individual legislators has been supple- 
mented by an equally crucial access to the courts. Until the 1970s, 
_public interest groups had little access to the courts in the field of 
public law (the law governing the performance of publie programs). 
Most prior litigation dealt with either private law (the legal rela- 
tions between individuals) or criminal law (directed at guiding or re- 
straining the individual). However, public interest lobbies soon real- 
ized that it did little good to get a law passed to improve a social con- 
dition if it then suffered from neglect or misdirection at the hands of 
an indifferent agency. The groups that lobbied a bill through Con- 

gress had to be able to go to the courts to seek proper enforcement. 

Here they faced a formidable series of obstacles. Traditionally the 
Attorney General was the officer who was expected to enforce public 
laws. There was no place in the system for private groups to play this . 
role. It soon becameclear that such groups were in fact the elements 
in society most likely to be vigilant in spotting cases- that cried out 
for enforcement. The Attorney General, appointed by the President 
whose administration is being questioned, is hardly likely to be as 
alert and motivated in such cases as public interest groups. As atrib- 
ute tothe adaptability ofthe U.S. judicial system, a legal fiction was 
developed to handle the problem. The plaintiff in such cases is re- 
garded as a sort oftemporary deputy tothe Attorney General, a“pri- 
vate Attorney General” for the purpose of that case. 
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Another legal fiction was developed to overcome the classic prob- 

lem of “sovereign immunity.” Somehow a modern democracy had in- 
` herited the ancient notion that “the king or his government could 
not be sued.” This defense against public interest suits was over- 
come by the fiction that only wayward officials (as individuals) were 
being sued, not the government itself. Thus, countless cases on the 
dockets read: “Sierra Club v. Morton” or “Environmental Defense 
Fund v. Resor,”—the named defendants being the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of the Army at the time—when in reality 
these groups are suing the Interior Department and the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

The last obstacle to crumble was the doctrine of legal “standing.” 
Under this doctrine, plaintiffs must have a real enough interest in 
the outcome to be relied upon to adequately present the issue in 
court. For an adversarial system to work, both sides must care 
enough about the outcome to do a competent job ofilluminating the 
issues. Traditionally, the doctrine specified that a plaintiff must 
have a financial interest in the outcome. But almost by definition, 
public interest groups tend not to have financial interests at stake in 
the litigation they pursue. They are not profit-making corporations. 
As a result, these groups often found themselves rebuffed. 

However, these groups fought so vigorously to overcome this ob- 
stacle that their very vigor has helped convince the courts the argu- 
ment against them is ridiculous. Their energy, motivation, and com- ` 
petence as advocates more than matches that ofinstitutions with a 
pecuniary interest. Thus, the courts have gradually accommodated 
more and ‘more such plaintiffs, first with the notion that (with envi- 
ronmental groups) an interest in recreation would suffice, and more 
recently with the notion that a group must have an interest which is 
demonstrable—and not merely theoretical—to qualify as a plaintiff. 
While the legal theory on this question has not been entirely settled, 
“standing” has ceased to be a practical problem. 


How the Sierra Club Operates 


Litigation, lobbying and public relations are the hallmarks of pub- 
lic interest groups operating at the national level. Today, the envi- 
ronmental groups collectively seem to be the most active element in 
the public interest picture, and the Sierra Club exemplifies much of 
what they do. By looking at its characteristics, one can get a stong 
sense of how such organizations operate. 

Among the activist environmental organizations in the United 
States, the Sierra Club is the oldest and one of the largest. It was 
founded in California by naturalist John Muir in 1892. It has grown 
with particular rapidity in the 1960s and 1970s and now has about 
175,000 members nationally. 
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The Sierra Club approaches its work of securing better environ- 
mental conditions with distinctive attitudes. It works pragmatically 
on problems, seeking allies where it can find them. It emphasizes 
the importance of field work and expert local knowledge of condi- 
tions. It is an organization of activists who feel confident that their 
views have value and who are determined to reach those who can 

. make a difference in protecting the environment. It believes in the 
efficacy of public policy as a tool to effect beneficial change. 

The Sierra Club’s operations embody four characteristics shared 
to some extent by most American environmental organizations: 

è a persuasive and intense activism in influencing public policy; 

è involvement with a broad spectrum of issues (e.g., everything 

from forestry. and parks to controlling air pollution and popula- 
tion levels); 

e a high level of participation by its members in directing and car- 

rying out its work (members are drawn heavily from the profes- 


sions and academia), through an extensive network of local | 


chapters and committees;. and 

è a full program of services, including outings, magazines, news- 

letters, books, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, slides, monographs, 

library, store, legal services and lobbying offices. 

No other American environmental organization combines all of 
‘these characteristics to the same degree as the Sierra Club. Some of 


the larger ones are less active and have less membership involve- _ 


ment; most of the smaller ones cover fewer issues and provide fewer 
services. The Sierra Club’s position allows it to be uniquely influen- 
. tial in shaping environmental policy. 

_ Public interest organizations such as the’ Sierra Club are becom- 
ing part of the checks and balances that keep American democracy 
healthy. At a time of disillusionment with institutions, they are.a 
strong, selfless and well-organized voice for interests which have 
traditionally been under-represented or forgotten. The proliferation 
of such groups and their increasing success in influencing public pol- 
icy have revived public confidence in the responsiveness of govern- 
ment to majority concerns. 





THE CAMERA’S AMBIGUOUS EYE 


By Robert Hughes 


Susan Sontag’s collection of essays 

. about photography won the 1973 Na- 

‘tional Book Critics Circle award for 
criticism, and has been widely praised 
for its philosophical approach to pho- 
tography as an art and as a medium 
that changes our perception of real- 
ity. Here we offer a review of the book 
from Time magazine, followed by an 
interview with the author. 

Miss Sontag has been a novelist, 
teacher of philosophy, literary critic, 
and filmmaker. But it is as an essay- 
ist that the full range of her inter- 
ests, erudition and originality comes 

‘ inte play most clearly. Her first collec- 
tion of essays, Against Interpreta- 
tion (1966), contained some equally 
provocative opinions on psychology, 
religion, art, film, drama, the novel, 
and society. The widely debated title 
essay argued that “interpretation is 
the compliment that mediocrity pays 
to genius .... By reducing the work of 
art to its content, and then interpret- 
ing that, one tames the work of art. 
Interpretation makes art manage- 
able, comfortable.” In her new book, 
Miss Sontag probes (some might say 
“interprets”) the hidden meanings of 
photography, but retains a certain 
consistency by questioning whether 
photography is an art in the tradition- 
al sense. 


On Photography. By Susan Sontag. 


, New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
207 pp. 


. There are perhaps half a dozen 


critics in America whose silence 
would be a loss to writing itself, and 
‘Susan Sontag is one of them. On 
Photography is not a history of 
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photography. Nor is it a book about 
photographers. Instead, as the title 
declares, Sontag has elected to write 
a meditation on the medium itself. 

Her timing is impeccable. The 
treatise comes in the middle of a 
boom: photographs now. experience 
the same kind of inflation and dis- 
tortion paintings did in the 1960s.. 
Once the ignored art, photography 
now stands robed in puffery and ar- 
mored with analysis; like painting, it 
has acquired its cast of heroes and 
tragic artists. But not enough has 
been written on how photography 
acts on the real world: how it has 
altered our perceptions, our social 
relationships, our sense of reality. 
Such questions are fundamental. 
They haunt photographic criticism. 
But they seldom materialize as 
issues, despite the obvious fact that 
photography, and not painting, pro- 
vides our chief visual images of the 
world and of ourselves. 

The core of Sontag’s argument is 
that photography is not an art: it is 


` a language, a neutral medium. Its 


analogue is not painting but paint. 
“Out of language, one can make 
scientific discourse, bureaucratic 
memoranda, love letters, grocery 
lists, and Balzac’s Paris. Out. of 
photography, one can make passport 
pictures, weather photographs, por- 
nographic pictures, X-rays, wedding ~ 
pictures and Atget’s Paris.” 
Photography is omnivorous to 
the point of cannibalism. Indeed, its 


nature is to assimilate everything 
—literally, to collect the world, to 
transform all reality into an in- 
finity of images, nouns and verbs 
without a connecting syntax. 


Changing Our Ideasof Reality 


To a great extent this has been 
done. Nothing lies beyond the scope 
of the inquiring lens. The assimila- 
tion of the world goes on faster and 
faster; the camera furnishes us with 
our prototypes. “Instead of just re- 
cording reality,” Sontag argues, 

-~‘photographs have become the norm 
for the way things appear to us, 
thereby changing the very idea of 
reality, and of realism.” Neverthe- 
less, the photo is a fiction: reality 
unfolds in time, and photographs do 
not. “Through photographs,” Son- 
tag writes, “the world becomes a 
series of unrelated, freestanding par- 
ticles.... It is a view of the world 
which denies interconnectedness, 
continuity, but which confers on 

= each moment the character of a 
mystery.” Photography isolates; it 
cannot narrate. “Strictly speaking, 
one never understands anything 
from a photograph... Only that 
which narrates can make us ùnder- 
stand.” 

Here, one may feel, Sontag exag- 
gerates too sweepingly. If only nar- 
ration gives cognition, every static 
visual image, from the cave-drawing 
bulls’ of Lascaux to the horse in 
‘Picasso’s Guernica, is condemned, 

I by implication, to muteness. Goya’s 
Third of May is an instant that 
epitomizes a massacre, not a narra- 
tive of the whole event. It shares 
that with photography, but who 
could say it does not enlarge our 


understanding of what it meant to 
be in a ravaged Spain? 

Sontag is uneasy about the entire 
role of “concerned” photography. 
Holocaust victims, matchstick Bia- 
fran children, burnt Vietnamese— 
seen as products in the camera’s 
neutral eye, she argues, these images 
of suffering become analgesic; they 
first stimulate the moral sense, then 
dull it by overload. There is a truth 
to that, but not the whole truth. No 
matter what one may say against 
the continual voyeurism of photog- 
raphy, the likelihood is that it played 
as great a role in finishing the 
Vietnam War as the printed word 
did. (One main reason why civilians 
in England could tolerate the idea of 
trench warfare for so long during 
World War I was that they had 
extremely few photographs of it and 
so an insufficient sense of outrage.) 


, 


Fragments and Ideologies 


Among the most telling sections 
in Sontag’s short book is an argu- 
ment that emerges from the frag- 
mented nature of photography: 
“The camera makes everyone a 
tourist in other people’s reality, and 
eventually in one’s own.” This real- 
ity, Sontag urges, is rendered sur- 
realist by the camera. Surrealist not 
in the banal sense of resembling a 
Salvador Dali landscape with melt- 
ing watches, but in its representa- 
tions—necessarily disconnected, 
scattered and disturbing. The land- 
scape of photographic images. is to 
the modern eye what the flea market 
was to the surrealists 50 years ago 
—an endless, random repository, a 
disorderly world parallel to the real 
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one, stuffed with the pathos of nos- 
talgia and secret messages about 
social organization. Photography 
contains every possibility and no 
resolutions, but everything in it is 
equally interesting. And so, in a 
fundamental way, it becomes a pow- 
erful tool of separation. 

The camera is, it seems, the me- 
chanical object par excellence. It is 
also the model of free choice. Sontag 
gives a wry account of the uses. of 
photography in China, where “can- 
did” shots are considered insulting 
and counter-revolutionary; there, 
photography, like every other mode 
of language, exists mainly to propa- 


gate ideology, and every image must 
be wholesome, posed, evenly lit, 
smiling; the camera is Big Brother’s 
eye on the happy termitary. Such 
ideological use of photography is a 
repugnant alternative to the frag- 
mented image,*but, as Sontag 
gloomily concedes, there are no prac- 
ticable alternatives. a 

It is hard to’ imagine any pho- 
tographer agreeing point for point 
with Sontag’s polemic. But it is a 
brilliant, irritating performance, 
and it opens window after window on 
one of the great faits accomplis of 
our culture. Not many photographs 
are worth a thousand of her words. 


LOOKING AT PHOTOGRAPHY 


An Interview with Susan Sontag 


The following interview was con- 
ducted by Charles Simmons, an editor 
of The New York Times Book Review, 
from which it is excerpted. 


Why is there more critical aitention 
being paid to photography nowa- 
days? Is photography getting better? 


In the time, the three years or so, 
that I was working on these essays, 
it seemed to become much more cen- 
tral. As late as 1978, photography 
books in bookstores tended to be in 
the back with gardening books and 
cookbooks. Now they have a section 
of their own, right up front near the 
cash register. The audience for pho- 


tography books—which is an impor- 
tant index to the interest in photog- 
raphy—enormously enlarged just in 
that brief period. 

There have been many times 
more photography shows in muse- 
ums in the past couple of years than 
there were, say, ten years ago. There 
are many more photography gal- 
leries in large cities than there 
were ten years ago. There’s an in- 
terest everywhere. 

But I can’t believe it’s because 
photography is better. In fact, Pm 
sure it isn’t. There’s no reason to 
think that there are more great 
photographers now than in the past. 


© 1977 by the New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. But now photography has respect- 


„bility. The battle that has been. 
` going on since 1840 for photography 
to be acknowledged as an art form 
has finally been won. Indeed, pho- 
tography as an art form interests a 
lot of people who were formerly 
interested mamiy. in painting and 
sculpture. , i 
Could it be that painting and 
sculpture are simply less interesting? 


That’s sometimes said. One hears 


that painting and sculpture areina — 


state of demoralization, that there 
ee are no exciting new figures convey- 
-ing a sense that these are arts in- 
which very important things are 
happening, such as people had in the 
1950s and 60s. 


Another explanation that’s often 
given is that the enormously inflat- ` 


ed market for paintings in the 1960s 
priced many collectors out of the mar- 
ket and there was a need for a cheap 
object that people could collect. ` 


And the third idea that you hear 


=< sometimes is that there’s a reaction 
against difficulty in art. Not only is | 
photography an art more easily 


practiced by large numbers of peo- 
ple, it’s also easier to understand, 
easier to grasp. It makes fewer de- 
mands. For example, understand- 
ing serious contemporary photogra- 
phy doesn’t involve knowing about 
the history of photography. But to 
understand serious contemporary 
painting one has to know something 
about the history of painting. 


Did serious music complicate itself 
in recent years and lose its audience, 
so that popular music is now taken 
more. seriously? 


Looking at Photography 


If that is so, I think the fault is 
with the audience. In the past dec- 
ade people have been less and less 


-willing to take on difficult things. 


The very notion of professionalism 
came into disrepute as authoritar- 


ian, elitist. I don’t think it’s that the 


- work got too complicated, I think it’s 


- that the audience got lazier. Serious- 


ness has less prestige now. 
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‘I don’t mean to suggest that indi- 
vidual photographers aren’t serious. 
But I think that the audience—and 
we're still talking about a fairly 
small audience—is less willing to be 
serious in that old-fashioned way 


that modernist art demands. It’s 


very complicated, because part of 


modernism is the idea of anti- 


art. So modernism itself, while being 
the breeding ground for all these 
great works of art starting from the 
end of. the last century, contained 
the seeds of its own destruction. Too 
much emphasis was placed.on out- 
rage, and people got used to taking 
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short cuts. Enough artists said we 
had to close the gap between art and 
life. Now people aren’t willing to put 
in the work involved in entering 
these realms of discourse which 
distinguish art from life. 


Modern art taught people how to be 
tronic about art, and that was a relief 
for a time. 


Enough artists said “Down with 
art! No more masterpieces!” So it 
was inevitable that one day audi- 
ences would take this in a much sim- 
pler form and say, “Yes, down with 
art! No more masterpieces! We want 
an art that’s comfortable, that’s 
ironic, that’s easy.” I think we see 
the results everywhere. 

More and more, audiences want 
quick results, they want punch lines 
from the beginning. Modernism al- 
ways assumed that the recalcitrant 
bourgeois audience that could be 
shocked was going to hang onto its 
own standards. But when modern- 
ism became the established mode, it 
also became a contradiction in terms. 
And that, I think, is the situation in 
which photography has prospered. 


Theres a particularly intimate 
passage in your book in which you 
describe seeing in a bookatore in 
Santa Monica, (California) in 1945, 
when you were 12, photographs of the 
Nazi extermination camps at Bergen- 
Belsen and Dachau, and you make 
the extraordinary statement that you 
divide your life in half—before seeing 
these photographs and after. And you 
say that something in you died at that 
midpoint. Do you know what that 
was, and do you want to talk about it? 
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I think that that experience was. 
perhaps only possible at that time,’ 
or for a few years after. Today that 
sort of material impinges on people 
very early—through television, say 
—so that it would not be possible for 
anyone growing up later than the 
1940s to be a horror virgin and to 
see atrocious, appalling images for 
the first time at the age of 12. That 
was before television, and when 
newspapers would print only very 
discreet photographs. 

As far as what died—right then 
I understood that there is evil in 
nature. If you haven't heard that 
news before and it comes to you in. 
so vivid a form, it’s a tremendous 
shock. It made me sad in a way that 
I still feel sad. It wasn't- really the 
end of childhood, but it was the end 
of a lot of things. It changed my 
consciousness. 


While you were writing this book 
did your attitude toward photogra- 
phy change? I had a sense that you 
credited photography more by the end ` 
of the book than at the start. 


I don’t think it changed. What I 
did come to appreciate as I was writ- 
ing these essays is how big a sub- 
ject photography really is. In fact, 
I came to realize that I wasn’t writ- 
ing about vhotography so much as I 
was writing about modernity, about 
the way we are now. The subject of 
photography is a form of access to 
contemporary ways of feeling and 
thinking. And writing about pho- 
tography is like writing about the 
world. 

In fact, as I said in the preface, I 


ever intended to write all those 
essays. I wrote one essay in late1973 
and discovered when I was finish- 
ing it that I.had more material left 
over that I thought would be enough 
for a second essay. And while writ- 
ing the second essay, I realized that 
I had enough material left over, to 
write.a third. And it became a sor- 
cerer’s apprentice situation. By the 
fourth essay I was seriously worried 
whether I could ever end it. And I 
could have gone on. I don’t think I 
could have gone on from the sixth 
essay—because that was conscious- 
y written in the spring of this year 
to close it off and to state the most 
general themes. But I could have 
written another essay between the 
fifth and the sixth. I have a lot more 
material, and the subject became 
ceeper as I was working on it. 


- I was very interested in everything 
you said about Diane Arbus. You 
raised the question of how she got her 
[often grotesque] models to pose for 

her. That's something of a mystery, 
isn't it? 


As Arbus said, the cameras a tre- 
mendous license in'this society. You 
sean go into all sorts of situations 
with camera and people will think 
-hey should serve it. I was in a res- 
taurant recently, and someone de- 
tided to take photographs at a neigh- 
boring table. It was a very expensive 
restaurant, the people. who’ were 


there wanted it to be’ worth the ` 


Rionet they were spending. -The 
` taking of photographs at this neigh- 
boring table involved flashbulbs, yet 
nobody seemed to mind that this 
monopolized everybody’s attention 
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Looking at Photography 


for about 15 minutes. I stopped 
eating, stopped talking to the peo- 
ple who had invited me, and just’ 
watched—as did practically every- | 
body'else. Everyone was fascinated; . 
nobody minded the intrusion. The 
camera gives license to disturb peo- 
ple without offending them. It’s a 
license to stop people on the street, 
ask to be admitted to their private 
space by saying “I want to photo- 
graph you.” Everybody’s made ner- 
vous by it, but they’re also flattered, 
as Arbus said, by the attention. 


Are you put off by Richard Avedon’s 
distorted photographs? Why do peo- 
ple sit for Avedon? _ 


It’s difficult to refuse a photogra- 
pher. This role, this activity, has a 
privileged place in our experience 
and in our lives. You have to be a 
professional [literary] recluse like 
J.D. Salinger or Thomas Pynchon to 
refusé being photographed. More 
generally, it’s hard to resist the invi- 
tation to manifest oneself. I’m doing 
it with you now. If Richard Avedon 
asked to photograph me I would go 
and be photographed by him. He 
may not ask me, because we're 
friends, and he tends not to photo- 
graph people he knows. 

You could say that the way he pho- 
tographs emphasizes skin blem- 
ishes very much, because it’s ex- 
tremely accurate, sharp-focus pho- | 
tography, The image is unflattering 
in that way: But I don’t agree that 
Avedon’s ‘photographs distort. I 


‘think, on the contrary, that we ex- 


pect to be flattered by photography, 
we expect in fact that the photo- 
graph will show us to be better 
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looking than we really are. 
You mean we want to be photogenic? 


That notion of being “photogen- 
ic” actually means that you look 
better in a photograph than you do 
in real life. We all want to be photo- 
genic; that is, we all want—since the 
photograph is this thin slice of time 
—to be photographed at that mo- 
ment when we are looking better 
than usual. What Avedon has doneis 
to take photographs which do not 
contain in any way the idèa of the 
photogenic. 


What are you writing now? 


I’m finishing an essay called 
“Illness as Metaphor.” And I’m writ- 
ing a story. I’ve also been at work 
~ on a novel for several years, off and 
on. TI get back to that after the first 
of the year. 


Ia it a relief to get off one -proj- 
ect and onto another? 


It’s always a relief to do fiction; 
it’s always a trial to do essays. 
‘They’re much harder for me. An 
essay can go through 20 drafts, a 
_ work of fiction rarely goes through 
more than three or four drafts. With 
fiction, I’m almost there after the 
first draft. The second, third and 





fourth drafts are mostly cutting. 
and fixing up. These photography 
essays took, each one of them, about 
six months. Some of the stories are 
done in a week. 


The photography-book ia very am- 
bitious, perhaps the first literary 
book on the subject. 


By “literary book,” do you mean 
it’s a book by a writer? 


I mean you brought a literary 
sensibility to it. You don’t agree 
with that? A 

Well, many people seem to think 
that one should be a photography 
insider to write about photography 
as I’ve done. But no insider would 
do it. Only an outsider would write 
this kind of book. However, I’m not a 
literary, as opposed to a visual, 
person. The distinction is trivial. It’s 
because I do see “photographically” 
that I came to understand what s 
distinctive and momentous way ofw. 
seeing that is. More generally, peo- 
ple don’t like trespassers, and to. 
people on the inside I’m a tres- 
passer—even though in fact I’m not. 
Also, I am not.and don’t want to be 
a photography critic. This isn’t that 


. kind of book. 


WAS FREUD RIGHT? ~ 
By Anthony Storr 


The reviewer is clinical lecturer in 
psychiatry at Oxford University and | 
the author of many books in the fields — 
of psychology and psychiatry. His re- 
view is reprinted from The New York 
Times Book Review. 


The Scientific Credibility of Freud’s. 
Theories and Therapy. By Seymour 
Fisher and Roger P. Greenberg. New 
York: Basic Books. 502 pp. 


Sigmund Freud is generally recog- 
nized as,a genius who, more than 
any other psychological theorist, 
has altered 20th-century man’s con- 
ception of himself. Yet, most of his 


hypotheses were advanced on slen- | 


der evidence and put forward in such 
a way that their confirmation or re- 
futation has proved difficult. This 
hes led such eminent figures as phi- 
losopher Karl Popper and biologist 

eter Medawar to dismiss the whole 
peychoanalytic structure as invalid, 
or the grounds that, unlike hypothe- 
ses in the “hard” sciences, psycho- 
analytic theories cannot be dis- 
proven. 

Moreover, the psychoanalytic es- 
tablishments on both sides of the 
Atlantic have aided and abetted 
their critics. Instead of welcoming 
okjective studies, psychoanalysts 
have tended to withdraw into an em- 
«battled citadel, alleging that no one 

‘ao has not been analyzed can un- 
derstand the true meaning of psy- 
choanalytic theory and that only ini- 
tiates have the right to criticize. 


@ -977 by the New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


Happily, this state of affairs is 
nearly past, and a new generation is ` 
growing up that is prepared to rec- 
ognize Freud’s contribution but not 
to swallow it whole. Professors Sey- 
mour.Fisher and Roger P. Green- 
berg are psychologists from the Up- 
state Medical Center of the State 
University of New York. They have 
done a splendid job in assembling all 
the objective studies of any value 
that bear upon Freudian theory; 
and their book, besides being of wide 
general interest, will become an es- 
sential text for anyone concerned 
with research in psychotherapy. 


The Meaning of Dreams 


They reach a number of fascinat- 
ing conclusions. Many of us have 
long believed that Freud’s notion of 
the dream as a heavily disguised 
wish-fulfillment cannot be sus- 
tained. Although research into 
dream deprivation shows that 
dreams probably play an important 
part in maintaining psychic health 
—which supports Freud’s idea that . 
dreams preserve mental equilib- ` 
rium—the language of dreams is not 
an obscure text that can only be de- 
coded by a psychoanalyst. In other 
words, the idea of “latent” versus 
“manifest” content is not confirmed. | 

Many .dreams, like anticipatory 
daydreams of the kind we all have 
when faced with, say, an important 
interview, seem concerned with a 
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kind of cognitive processing of anxi- 
ety. Freud did postulate such a func- 
tion but, surprisingly, confined it to 
the kind of dreams which he said he 
found hardest to explain—the repet- 
itive dreams that occur after a 
“traumatic” incident, in which the 
incident, undisguised, is repeated 
over and over again. 

Fisher and Greenberg confirm 
Freud’s status as an acute observer, 
while throwing doubt upon his cred- 
ibility as a theorist. Thus consider- 
able support exists for his typology 
of “oral” and “anal” types of char- 
acter. Preoccupation with oral satis- 
factions does tend to be associated 
with dependency, submissiveness, 
need for approval and pessimism. 
Freud’s “anal” triad of orderliness, 
parsimony and obstinacy do tend to 
be found together. But the origin of 
these character types in unfavor- 
able infantile experience has nei- 
ther been confirmed nor disproved. 
Fierce toilet-training does not neces- 
sarily create an obsessional person, 
nor early weaning an alcoholic. We 
simply do not know how far early 
environmental factors are impor- 
tant in creating these types of per- 
son that Freud rather accurately 
delineated. 


Psychoanalysis as Therapy 


How. about psychoanalysis as a 
treatment? The author’s conclu- 
sions are in line with what eclectic 
psychotherapists like myself have 
long supposed to be true. That is: 


orthodox, long-term Freudian psy” 
choanalysis has not been proved su- 
perior to other forms of psychother- 
apy in the relief of neurotic distress. 

On the other hand, the authors re- 
fute the claims of critics such as H.J. 
Eysenck, who allege that no form of 
psychotherapy has been proved to 
have any therapeutic effect. If you 
suffer from neurosis, you had far 
better have some psychotherapy 
than none at all. i 

The authors conclude that behav- 
ior therapy has a valuable place in 
the treatment of circumscribed neù- 
rotic difficulties that are not of lone 
standing. They also recognize that 
the power of suggestion and the per- 
sonality of the therapist are impor- 
tant matters in any form of psycho- 
therapy. My own belief is that we 
still understand rather little about 
the therapeutic effect of interper- 


-sonal relationships, whether profes- 


sional or not, and that research into 
psychotherapy and psychoanalysis 
should concentrate upon this aspect, 
rather than upon psychodynamic 
theory. 

There may still be some dedicated 
Freudians who will be disturbed or’ 
annoyed by Fisher and Greenberg’s 
critical appraisal of the master. 
Those of us who are not disciples 
will, however, be confirmed in our 
view of him as a genius. Even if he 
was as often wrong as he was right, 
he, more than any other individual, 
put forward a vast number of fruit- 
ful, challenging. hypotheses about. 
the nature of the human mind. : 
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A NOTE TO THE READER 


the most part less divided between “highbrow” and “lowbrow” 

than the audiences of other arts. Literature, drama, opera, ballet, 
were all initially intended for an elite that was literate, leisured and 
affluent. Cinema, on the other hand, made its primary’ appeal to the 
masses: it overcame the barrier of language, it was convenient and 
inexpensive. Now that films have become more sophisticated and their 
audiences more knowledgeable, the divisions based on taste have 
widened. But, strangely, many respected critics prefer the common touch 
of popular “genre” films and: prolific “studio” directors to the avant- 
garde styles praised by their more selective colleagues. 


Ithough there are cliqués and snobs among us, moviegoers are for 


Some reasons for this critical populism are suggested in our article on 
the social roots of American film, which describes the plebeian origins of 
both the industry and its customers. Arthur Knight, however, examines 

the film scene today and sketches a more complex picture. Young univer- 
` gity-trained directors are using highly sophisticated techniques to pro- 
duce films that appeal to a new mass audience—Marshall McLuhan’s 
“eye-minded” youngsters who grew up watching moving images on a 
television screen. If in the late 1960s America’s “new wave” directors 
looked inward to portray the counter-culture and its alienated youth, 
Arthur Haupt finds their successors in the late 1970s looking upward 
into the galaxies for fantasy (Star Wars) and other worldly wisdom 
(Close Encounters of the Third Kind), thereby combining a respect for 
science with an unscientific delight in the miraculous. 


But whatever the historians and sociologists among us have to say 
about changing trends, cinema—like literature and music—will ulti- 
mately be judged on the work done by the intelligent, protean and imagi- 
native masters of the medium. Critics disagree as to just where John 
Huston ranks in the hierarchy of film talent, but Vernon Young locates 
some of the moments in Huston’s long, uneven career (from The Maltese 
Falcon to The Man Who Would Be King) when this maverick director was 
` struck by the lightning of high art. At such moments, the movies can en- 
chant and liberate us. 


Z 3 
N.G. 
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_ tics, economics and culture. But this doctrine, 


PROPERTY, LIBERTY 


AND THE STATE 
By Marcus Cunliffe 


t 
‘ 


From the founding of the United States 200 
years ago down to the present, the belief in 
private property has influenced American poli- 


argues Professor Cunliffe, is many-sided, in- 
volving not merely acquisitiveness but also the 
notions of selfhood, personal liberty and résis- 
tance to state intervention. 

Marcus. Cunliffe is. professor of American 
Studies at the University of Sussex and has 
taught at several U.S. universities. His books 
include American Presidents and the Pres- 
idency, The Literature of the United States, and 
the forthcoming Monarchy, Republicanism and 
the Americans. In 1977-78 he was a Fellow at 
the Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars, in Washington, completing a book] } 
which develops the ideas advanced in the fol- 
lowing article. 





deal about the changing attitudes of the societies that use 

them. “Property” is certainly one of the most important and 
controversial terms in the history ofthe United States. A number of 
historians and commentators would argue that the idea of property 
(as private property) has become transmuted over a period of two 
centuries. Some of them trace such fundamental changes in Ameri- 
can values to the shift of the dominant work force from small farm- 
ers to industrial wage earners, and tothe separation of ownership in 
big business from management. Others maintain that the anti- 
statist theories of the Founding Fathers have been overturned in i 


g | Nhe changing meanings of certain key words can tell us a great 


- the twentieth century by government intervention and the e gradual 


emergence of.a welfare state. 

My argument is that, despite all these changes in American soci- 
ety, the ideology of private property has remained extremely power- 
ful in America, using ideology to mean a set of values which often 
serve as imperatives to action or inaction. I recognize that the no- 
tions of nationalization of wealth or public ownership began to be ex- 
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‘pressed with great eloquence in America in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, because of the uncertainties people felt about 


the way private ownership was working. But thess notions do not 


prevail today. Americans perceive that these ideas have not worked 
out very well in other societies. They still hear the challenge and dis- 
cuss it, but the great majority remains committed to the values of 
private property and suspicious of government intervention. 

In an attempt to suggest the mixed elements that enter into the 
American belief in private property, I have coined the term “proper- 
tarianism.” To me it connotes several things—individualism, per- 
sonal liberty, the chance to acquire possessions—-all intimately asso- 
ciated. There is an aspect of selfhood in property, a sense that proper- 


ty is an expression of one’s individuality. There is also an aspect of- 


selfishness, a belief that property is something one is entitled to 
have and to expand. That is why it is extraordinarily difficult in 
America—as in other societies of mixed economies—to distinguish 
rights owed to the individual and duties owed by the individual tohis 
society. Yet I would argue that propertarianism, while considerably 
modified over the years, persists as a basic element of American ide- 
ology, shaping the minds of novelists and poets, economists and so- 
ciologists, workers and businessmen, radicals and conservatives. 


Property and “the Pursuit of Happiness” 


A historical review of propertarianism may well start with the l 


Declaration of Independence of 1776, drafted by Thomas Jefferson. 
Its preamble includes the most renowned sentence in American his- 


tory: “We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are cre- . 


ated equal; that they are endowed, by their Creator, with certain in- ` 


alienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the puree 
of happiness.” 

This is familiar natural rights doctrine, derived mainly from J BH 
Locke (especially his Second Treatise of Government, 1690). Each 


person, that is, possesses inherent rights which antedate and have ' 


priority over any governmental claims. Ifa government denies these | 


rights, it forfeits authority to act on behalf of the citizenry and may 
therefore legitimately be removed through popular action. In the 
commonest formulation, by Locke and others, these rights were 
expressed as a triad: “life, liberty, and property.” 

Historians disagree as to why Jefferson preferred “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” One opinion is that he was uneasy 
about the word property, wishing to limit any single individual’s 
right to it in the interests of equality and the general welfare. A 
second theory is that he chose pursuit of happiness because ‘it 
was grander and less legalistic than property—fittingly, in a pre- 
amble intended to be eloquent and altruistic. Other historians argue 
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that Jefferson, as he himself admitted, had simply culled phrases 
from the conventional language of natural rights. Locke more than 
once employed the term pursuit of happiness (for example, in his 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding). Similarly, the bill of 
rights adopted by Jefferson’s native state of Virginia a few weeks 
before the Declaration of Independence includes both concepts in 
close proximity: 


Allmen are by nature equally free and independent, and have cer- 
tain inherent rights, of which, when they enter into a state of so- 
ciety, they cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest their poster- 
ity; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of 
acquiring and possessing property, and pursuing happiness and 
safety. 


The five words life, liberty, property, happiness and safety occur 
again and again in discussions of natural rights. The American state 
constitutions adopted during the Revolutionary War invariably cite 
some of the five words. Most of them are fairly explicit about 


. property rights as a feature of the inalienable legacy handed down 


from God or Nature or both. And each word to some extent implies 
the others. They are, moreover, individual rights: i.e., rights to 
personal security, personal liberty, personal property. So it would 
appear that most Americans of Jefferson's day firmly believed in 
“propertarianism,” embracing though not confined to private 
property. Not even Tom Paine, the radical English immigrant whose 
writings helped to bring about the American Revolution, recom- 
mended the destruction of property rights. “Though I care as little 
about riches as any man,” said Paine, “I am a friend to riches 
because they are capable of good.” 


The Meanings of Property 


For Jefferson and his countrymen, property had several mean- 
ings, most ofthem either neutral or else positively good. Thus, in one 
sense it signified a secure and respectable social order, closely linked 
with propriety. In that light, property was something held by 
“fit and proper persons” with good title to their proprietorships. The 
word was‘also more broadly used to epitomize man’s natural rights. 
Admirably expansive, it signified that guaranteed ownership of per- 
sonal property was essential to a decent society; but it also connoted 
the personal, moral worth of a man—his unique signature. 

Every man, said James Madison (who succeeded Jefferson ag Pres- 
ident of the United States), had a “right to his property” and a 


both moral and physical elbow-room: no government powerful i 


Wak 


“property in his rights.” The Founding Fathers saw every man as | re 


able to accomplish good deeds, and acquire goods, because he had; 
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enough to squeeze him,\no mobs to rob and terrorize him, no heredi- 
tary aristocracy to preempt the abundant lands that stretched 
before him. . 

In such circumstances, there was little uneasiness over the impli- 
cation of greed in the word property. It seemed natural to equate 
national and individual independence with the possession and devel- 
opment of one’s own land. Only a man with some possessions could be 
truly self-possessed. Personal property was inseparably connected 
with personality. The assessment of a man’s worth began with what 
he himself owned: the ultimate test was whether he owned himself. 


The Negro and the Indian 


A huge exception, of course, was the persistence of Negro slavery 
in the Southern states. Slavery was the great anomaly ofthe Ameri- 
can experiment in propertarian democracy. We are dealing merely 
with the dominant ideology of the white man’s America—which also 
for a long period tended to exclude the white woman. And there was 
another huge exception—the American Indian. If anyone was the 
original owner of the country, it was the Indian. By what right 
could Americans dispossess him? 

The basic justification was the Lockean theory that the right to 
land was confirmed by the act of improving it. But the Indian, ac- 
cording to the usual view, did nothing to improve the land he casual- 
ly occupied. As a farmer the white man increased the general wealth 
by supplying food for others. The Indian, as a hunter, required a 
large acreage merely for his own subsistence, producing no surplus 
for others. The hunter stage preceded the farmer stage in evolution, 
and was therefore doomed to extinction. The argument was often re: 
stated in the same forms right up to the 1880s. i 

In 1881 the national conscience was stung by Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s book A Century of Dishonor, which denounced American 
mistreatment of the Indian. The liberal senator Carl Schurz re- 
sponded by writing that the only way to save the Indians from ex- 
tinction was to “civilize” them. They must be “taught to work by 
making work profitable and attractive”; they must be educated; 
and they must be “individualized in the possession of property”— 
in other words, tribal lands communally owned must be transferred 
to individual Indians. We can see from this contention, which be- 
came government policy for a considerable period, how the old 
American ideology of a property-owning democracy was still 
prevalent among reformers as well as conservatives. 

And there was an exception of still another kind to the idea that a 
man’s worth was defined by what he owned. Despite the attachment 
to the concept of property, money-making was a more suspect ac- 
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tivity. In his treatise The American Democrat (1838) James Feni- _ 
more Cooper voiced a standard comment: 


At no time should money ever be ranked as more than'a means, ` 
and he who lives as ifthe acquisition of property were the sole end 
of his existence, betrays the dominion of the most sordid, base, 
and grovelling motive, that life offers. 


Land-speculation carried no stigma: it was among the favorite pas- 
times of George Washington, the most upright of Americans, Finan- 
cial speculation, on the other hand, was under suspicion for several 
decades; and until well into the twentieth century there was a wide- 
spread popular dislike ofbanks and banking. (Some ofthat lingers on 
today.) Monetary transactions did not seem to pass the Lockean test 
“—the right to property must be earned. A man must, in Locke’s 
phrase, mix his labor with the land, to justify his title to it. 


Limiting the Government's Scope 


Americans in Jefferson’s age did acknowledge the existence of the. 
public interest or “general welfare.” As expressed in constitutions, 
however, it usually delimited the right of government to control 
property (or anything else). The functions of the state were con- 
ceived narrowly and negatively. The Declaration of Independence 
was in part a declaration against government, not a declaration for 
anarchy but against the proposition that government could in any 
but a harmful way itself uphold the public interest. 

A good example of how this attitude affected public policy can be 
seen in the nineteenth century debate over what should be done 
with the vast tracts ofland “owned” by the federal and state govern- 
ments. The argument in Congress was always on how the federal 
land should be sold off, not whether it should be sold off. There was 
never any disagreement about the desirability of moving public 
property into private hands. It was a basic belief that this would 
cause a great release of energy and that the land would be developed 
for the maximum benefit of society. Thus the Homestead Act of 1862 
provided 160 acres (or 64 hectares) of unoccupied Western land for a 
nominal fee to anyone who would settle on it, tillit and improve it for 
five years. Blocks of public land also were granted to the railroad 
companies, though they were private, profit-making enterprises, on 
the grounds that building railroads westward would promote settle- 
ment and commerce and so serve the'publie interest. 

Consider the following assertion: 


Government... never of itself furthered any enterprise, but -by 
the alacrity with which it got out of its way. It does not keep the 
country free. It does not settle the West. It does not educate. The 
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character inherent in the American people has done all that has 
been accomplished; and it would have done somewhat more, if 
the government had not sometimes got in its way. 


That sounds like an irritated businessman who has just received a 
new tax bill. In fact the words are those ofa very different protester . 
—Henry David Thoreau, in his essay on Civil Disobedience (1849). 
The point is that they could have been said by any one of a dozen 
breeds of American, at almost any period from the Revolution up 
into this century. The idea of a public interest, in short, was held 
to be embodied in or diffused among the individual members of the 
public. Individual property and individual liberty were seen to be 
closely linked. f 


Equality of Opportunity 


Such was the fabric of propertarianism. In America’s formative 
years, the acquisition of property by individuals was welcomed, pro- 
vided certain preconditions were met. They included equality of ac- 
cess to political office, to voting and to economic opportunity. The 
greatest number of individuals should have the opportunity to bene- 
fit from ownership and that, in turn, would benefit society. 

Hence the extraordinary importance attached in American rheto- 
ric to education. In the writings of such educators as Horace Mann, 
when they expounded the necessity for common schooling, optimism 
was qualified with a passionate urgency. “Education,” said Mann in 
1849, “beyond all other devices of human origin, is the great equal- 
izer .. the balance-wheel of the social machinery.... It does better 
than to disarm the poor oftheir hostility toward the rich; it prevents 
being poor.” 

Together with access to education was put access to government, 
through equality in voting, and in the right to hold office. The Found- 
ing Fathers were determined to prevent officials or legislators from 
hanging on to authority. Such persons must be regularly “rotated.” 
President Andrew Jackson in the 1830s was on good Jeffersonian 
ground in his attacks on monopoly. Competition was healthy, in 
fact essential; but the shutting-off of competition through monopoly 
was a dangerous evil. Near-monopolies in the shape of trusts did 
flourish later, and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890, though a 
feeble instrument, was enacted to cope with them. No one, however, 
not even a multimillionaire, defended monopolies as such. And it isa 
striking fact that the United States is today the only capitalist na- 
tion that now and then puts business executives in jail for contra- 
vening the surprisingly vigorous modern antitrust laws. 
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Spreading Wealth 


Education, rotation, anti-monopoly: to these propertarian pre- 
conditions should be added a notion ofmodesty: Jefferson hoped that 
America would longremain a nation of small farmers, and for a while 
the hope appeared to be realized. But historians have demonstrated 
that even before the Civil War (1861-65) some of the poor were very 
poor and some oftherich substantially rich. Since then the existence 
of poverty has been rediscovered in America about every thirty 
years, with identical exclamations of amazement. Even so, there 
have been enough genuine stories of “rags to riches” to reinforce 
the national myth of a classless society—and enough popular sagas 
of cowboys and private eyes to suggest that good men may choose to 


‘stay loose and stay indigently pure. 


Even before the amassing of great fortunes, philanthropy was 
regarded as another justificatory condition. The rationale was most 
fully discussed by the multi-millionaire Andrew Carnegie in The 
Gospel of Wealth (1889). Wealth, said Carnegie, was a reward for hard 
work and enterprise. It was a man’s undoubted property. But the 
next stage in propertarian initiative was for the rich man to “rotate” 
his wealth. In the capacity of steward for his own fortune he must try — 
to create opportunity for others. 

Carnegie disapproved of direct gifts to people: unearned windfalls 
would confer no lasting benefit. Instead, and exactly within the spir- 
it of the ideology, he spread his wealth for educational purposes, es- 
pecially libraries. Other millionaires followed suit. Their behavior 


-was more than a token of excessive income, or bad conscience, or un- 


easiness in the face of public indignation. They were responding to 
an obligation within the propertarian creed: that is, to make the ac- 


quisition of property theoretically possible for the multitude. 


A voiding the English Pattern 


But what of inheritance? The person who inherits wealth has 
secured an unearned advantage. The United States established a re- 
public instead of a monarchy to “rotate” the headship of state. It 
seemed wrong not to apply the same principle to private property. 
But if property was a natural right, the owner must be free to dis- 
pose of it as he thought best. Any other stipulation would be 
confiscatory. 

Jefferson’s solution, though he did not think it the whole solution, 
was to abolish laws restricting the distribution of property through 
bequests. Instead of an inheritance passing to the eldest son, the 
owner should be encouraged to.divide the estate among his children. 
In this way Jefferson hoped America would avoid the perpetuation 


of vast estates on the European pattern. The problem continued to- =< 
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worry Americans. Not until the end ofthe nineteenth century, when 
federal taxation ceased to be seen as an intolerable infringement of 
personal liberty, could a partial. solution be found in death-duties, 
and a graduated income tax. 

In the meantime, through a ecmpensatory turn of mind that be- 
came peculiarly American, the problem was held to engender its own 
remedy. Again and again we find a consolation offered: shirtsleeves 
to shirtsleeves in three generations. Ralph Waldo Emerson says in 
his essay on “Wealth” that demozratic institutions in America oper- 
ate so as to “divide every estaze into small portions after a few 
years.” Moreover, those who do -nherit wealth will, lacking proper- 
tarian zeal, lose it to more aggressive and more deserving citizens. 
The process is automatic. Some sides of this impermanence—the 
conviction that nothing lasts—have been deplored by moralists, in- 
cluding Emerson himself. Nevertheless impermanence joined mod- 
esty, education, rotation, anti-monopoly and philanthropy as the 
guarantees of healthy propertarianism. 


From Womb to Tomb 


1 


There is no doubt that these assurances were severely shaken af-- 


ter the Civil War. In the last hurdred years they have been subject- 
ed to every sort of scrutiny. 

Reformers have suggested thet while the old ideology might have 
suited a pre-industrial nation whose main form of wealth was land, 
it was no, longer relevant to an urbanized, industrial society whose 


open frontier of free land disappeared back in the 1890s. Instead of . 


minimal government and rampant individualism, they point to re- 
current and irreversible waves of reform (Progressivism at the turn 
of the century, the New Deal of the 1930s, and the Great Society of 
the 1960s). Such changes (welcomed by liberals, grumbled at by con- 


servatives) have resulted in increasing governmental intervention, 


in the shape of taxes, zoning laws, rules about work and wages, regu- 


latory commissions, social security schemes. The citizen’s life, it has _ 


been said, is now legislated from womb to tomb. 

Radical critics would tend to affirm that the old basis of proper- 
tarianism was perhaps never satisfactory; and that in any case it 
has been travestied by the forces of modern capitalism—often in as- 
sociation with government. Th2 recent phenomenon of the “adver- 
sary” or “counter” culture, said to number several million Ameri- 
cans, could be taken as a proof of profound discontent on the part of 
a high proportion of the young and the college-educated. The tone of 
many of America’s best-known writers would appear to be bleak, 


‘cynical, alienated. For such people the word property has mainly 


disagreeable connotations. The adversary culture has made a cult of 
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tribal, communal, non-propertarian life as supposedly led by the 
American Indians. i 
Has the United States then broken with its past? Is propertarian- 


` ism outmoded or discredited? By no means. Many Americans are 


aware of dilemmas in the old ideology. They know that selfhood is al- 
ways close to selfishness, and that an attachment to private prop- 
erty can lead to self-interested materialism. But Jefferson and his 
contemporaries also knew this. Modern Americans sense that, from 
the outset, liberty and property were indissolubly bonded. They still 
greatly admire individual initiative. They still set great store by 
easy access to educational, political and economic opportunity. 


” 


Criticism of the Welfare State 


In ‘fact these ideas have been reinforced, instead of being further 
modified, by recent experience. In the past decade there has been a 
dramatic swing away from the liberal belief in a strong, ceaselessly 
active Presidency. Whether it is feasible or desirable to attempt to 
decentralize political power in the United States is of course debat- 
able. The important issue is the extent of disenchantment with 


statism, collectivism, or whatever we want to call the twentieth- 


century trend. 

This disenchantment has been augmented by the experiences of 
the rest of the world. Britain’s gains in social democracy, for ex- 
ample, would seem to have been offset by impoverishment and low- 
ered vitality. In Scandinavia, West Germany, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand—all prosperous democratic societies—there is alarm 
at the high cost of the welfare state, and resistance to the spread of 
bureaucracy. The more successful communist regimes show a dis- 


position to encourage individual ownership in farming, retailing n 


and housing. 


Americans therefore find themselves circling back to the original E me 
propertarian attitudes. A significant instance i is the lively book An- 
„archy, State, and Utopia (1974), by the young Harvard philos- 


opher Robert Nozick, which won the National Book Award. Nozick, 
sympathetic a few years ago to notions of enforced equality (the re- 
distribution of private property through taxation, etc.), restates the 
old Jeffersonian dictum: “That government is best which governs 
least.” The social theories of the economist Milton Friedman, vigor- 


. ously attacking government intervention as self-defeating, used to 


be called “reactionary.” In 1976, however, he was honored with a 
Nobel Prize. 

- The return of the propertarian ideology i is easier to understand 
when weexamine some ofthe underlying attitudes of American rad- 
icalism. One ofthese is a kind of anarchism ofthe Thoreau variety— 
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not incompatible with laissez-faire conservatism. It has appealed 
to the recent counter-culture (“do your own thing”); and its true ene- 
my, of course, is not private enterprise but collectivism. Many rebel- 
lious young people have taken up handicrafts or opened small retail 
shops as ways of expressing their individualism. There has never 
been a large American political party espousing socialism. The ma- 
jority of American workers have historically been “expectant capi- 
talists.” The most convincing explanation for such phenomena must 
take into account the propertarian tradition. 


Property and Freedom 


Propertarianism has never seemed entirely satisfactory to lovers 
of equality. But the alternatives have at most times in the past two 
hundred years seemed even less satisfactory, above all in denying 
freedom of thought and action. American reform and radical move- 
ments therefore have tended to lose momentum fairly quickly. Pro- 
testing at the greed and ruthlessness of the rich, they have ales re- 
sisted entrusting authority to officialdom. 

Ultimately, the ideology reclaims the dissenter because he has no- 
where else to go. In craving liberty he must inevitably opt for prop- 
erty. Many minor aspects ofthe old creed have been altered or super- 
seded, but fundamental Jeffersonianism remains the ideal for Amer- 
icans of almost every political stripe. 

A hundred years ago, in the act of castigating America in Demo- 
cratic Vistas, Walt Whitman came to a robust defense of the very 
materialism he had just condemned: 


The true gravitation-hold of liberalism in the United States will 
be a more universal ownership of property, general homesteads, 
general comfort—a vast, intertwining reticulation of wealth.... 
Luckily, the seed is already well-sown, and has taken ineradi- 
cable root. 


Today the same idea of the circularity of wealth is evident. En- 
shrined within the ideology is the ambiguous notion, by turns crass 
- and admirable, of private property—of that individual American 
who is, in Whitman’s words, “immortal owner and boss.” 
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` real source of worker discontent, he argues, 


MANAGEMENT 


AND WORKER DISCONTENT 
By David Sirota 


It is hardly news that many workers are dis- 
satisfied with their jobs. But their reasons, says 
the author; are far more varied and complex 
than most social scientists or industrial man- 
agers suspect. Unless ‘one understands the 


efforts to alleviate it are likely to fail. 

David Sirota is associate professor of man- 
agement at the Wharton School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and serves frequently as a 
consultant on labor-management problems. He 
has written widely on employee attitudes and 
industrial relations. His article is abridged 
from The Wharton Quarterly. 





newspapers have devoted increasing attention to what is 
„purported to be a growing and severe discontent in the 
American work force. Although worker discontent is hardly a new 
topic—witness the regularity with which strikes have made front- 
page news over the years—traditional sources of grievances are no 
longer seen as primary causes of worker dissatisfaction. Rather 
than unhappiness with pay, fringe benefits, and the like, today’s 
worker is seen to be driven to near r distraction by the very nature of 


O: the past few years, books, television programs and 


. work itself. 


The case for the new concern ‘about, work is- ppasbine best 
documented and summarized in a recent. study sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), titled 
Work in America. In summarizing the profoundly negative impact: 
work seems to have on so many workers, the study’s editors report: - 


‘The discontent of workers is creating low productivity, increas- 
ing absenteeism, high worker turnover rates, wildcat strikes, 
industrial sabotage, poor-quality products, and a reluctance by 
workers to give themselves to their tasks. ` 

Work-related problems are contributing to a decline in physical 
and mental health, decreased family stability and community 
cohesiveness, and leas “balanced” political attitudes. 


‘This characterization of the soul-damaging quality of work must 
be viewed against realities that call into question many of the as- 
Copyright @ Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, . 
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sumptions presently being made about worker discontent. To begin 
with, no labor union has seriously introduced demands for more 
meaningful work into collective bargaining sessions. Furthermore, 
most labor leaders have declined to join the rising chorus of voices 
concerned with job content. 

Indeed, Leonard Woodcock, former president of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers Union, was quoted as saying that those who con- 
tend that boredom is a big problem for assembly line workers are “a 
lot of academic writers... writing a lot of nonsense.” Woodcock 
also expressed resentment over the HEW report, calling it “elitist” 
in approach. 

Our attempts to understand worker discontent are further 
complicated by the fact that many labor-management conflicts de- 
scribed as relating to job content are nothing more than traditional 
industrial relations controversies. The first serious labor relations 
incident to be interpreted largely in terms of job content occurred at 
General Motors’ assembly plant in Lordstown, Ohio. Contrary to 
popular opinion and interpretation, workers at Lordstown were not 
demanding redesign of their jobs, but were protesting a production 
“speed-up,” hardly a novel issue in the history of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


No Simple Answers 


Where then are we to settle on firm ground uncluttered by exag- 
geration and myth? Surely, people do want to have their skills fully 
utilized on their jobs; they do want to feel a sense of accomplishment 


after a day’s work. The question of job content cannot be dismissed - 


out of hand. But a major reason managers and scholars alike have 
had so much difficulty understanding today’s worker is the tendency 
to seek out simple, pat answers to highly complex problems. 

No one motive characterizes people (e.g., economic man), just as no 
one management style characterizes organizations (e.g., author- 
itarian). Despite the wish to view the consequences of poor morale as 
of a piece—whether attrition, poor-quality work or unionization 
—each of these behaviors is decidedly different and each stems from 
different worker dissatisfactions. In sum, employee discontent 


comes in a variety of forms that derive from the ways in which ~ 


specific goals are frustrated by specific features of an organization’s 
work environment. 

Given the range of complexities that make identifying sources of 
worker discontent difficult, it is necessary to know precisely how the 
“reality” of the work situation can be determined. Any definition of 
that reality must begin with what employees see it to be—not what 
management sees or what management would like employees to see. 
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In simplest terms, the best way to find out how employees feel is to 
ask them. Of course, there are right ways of asking and right people 
to pose the questions, but the basic methodology involves putting to 
employees direct, uncomplicated questions designed to get precisely 
at the issues of interest. The usual outcome is a complex array of 
findings, some discomforting to management but some pleasant, 
some expected but some totally unexpected. ' 

The following examples of remedial action illustrate the two fun- | 
damental precepts of this article—the danger of making simplistic 
assumptions about the kinds, causes, and consequences of employee 
discontent; ‘and the need to begin curative programs with sound, 
data-based diagnosis. 


Two Cases of High Turnover 
Several years ago, I was called upon by two companies—a bank 
and a construction company—that were deeply troubled about em- 


‘ployee attrition. Both firms had been losing scores of highly trained, 


valuable workers and wanted to know why. (The bank president, it 
should be noted, already believed he knew why employees were 
leaving; his intuitive diagnosis was that the work was too boring. 
The construction company seemed to have no preconceptions about 
why its workers were leaving.) 

Questionnaires were sent to all employees of both firms who had 
left the companies within the previous six months. The most impor- 
tant part of the questionnaire read: 


Listed below are various reasons former employees have given 
for leaving the company. Please indicate how important each of 
these factors was in your decision to leave. . 

A. Personal (returned to school, moved to a different community, 
` married, pregnancy, etc.) 

B. Job itself (abilities not used, uninteresting work, ete.) 

C. Management (unfair treatment, complaints not listened 

to, etc.) i ay 

D. Compensation (amount of pay, small salary i increases, ete) 

E. Advancement (lack of opportunity, ete.) 

F., Obstacles to getting the work done (lack of cooperation, red 

tape, etc.) 

G. Work load (too much pressure, etc.) ` 

H. Other 


Employees were asked to indicate the importance of each of the . 
above factors on a five-point scale ranging from “of little or no 
importance” to “extremely important.” The responses were clear 
but unexpected. In the bank, the primary reason for leaving (68%) 
was money (even though the president thought it was “boring 
work”’),.The solution to this firm’s problem was obviously not job 
enrichment but rather paycheck enrichment. 
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In the construction company, on the other hand, pay ranked low as 
a reason for leaving the job; the major factor (73%) was the job itself. 
Upon further analysis of the questionnaire data and follow-up in- 
terviews, the problem proved to be twofold: A number of employees 


who had left had little or no work to do and many engineers were - 


doing technicians’ work that they considered beneath their level of 
training and competence. 

The bank’s analysis revealed the essential inanity of the previous 
compensation practice where the cost of losing trained personne} 
was four times greater than the increased compensation needed to 
retain them. Over a year, it scheduled a series of salary increases 
designed to bring the bank to truly competitive levels. In just three 
months, its attrition rate declined 18 percent. 


Top management at the construction firm did not take the diag- 


nosis seriously, claiming among other things that the “under- 
utilized” professionals were probably poor performers whose depar- 
tures were no loss to the company anyway. 

Both these studies demonstrate how widely symptoms of discon- 
tent can vary and how easy it is for management to make mistaken 
assumptions about the causes of discontent and other correctives. 
Changing job content through job enrichment would have accom- 
plished little to reduce the bank’s turnover. It could, in fact, have 
aggravated the problem by increasing the discrepancy between 
what people felt they were giving the bank and what they were 
receiving from it. As for the construction company, an early termi- 
nation of the study did not allow any testing of the assumptions 
made by that organization. 


Production Slowdown 


A 500-employee unionized company in New England asked us 


to serve as consultants on a company-conducted opinion survey. 
The survey revealed that most of the production workers at one 
plant believed they were being subjected to enormous and unfair 
work pressure. 

The plant, however, had the beit production record of all the 
company’s facilities, and management viewed the survey results as 
an inevitable consequence of their stress on productivity, a stress 
that employees might not like but that management thought benefi- 
cial to the company. Further, employees’ attitudes toward pay and 
benefits were highly favorable and it was assumed that there was 
little to worry about because “it’s the paycheck that counts.” So no 
changes were made. 

About six months after the survey was conducted, edun 
suddenly dropped by about one-third. Investigation quickly showed 
that employees were engaged in a slowdown designed to force man- 
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agement to lower production expectations. At the same time, absen- 
teeism increased significantly, and sporadic instances of sabotage 
were reported. And a petition was being circulated among em- 
ployees seeking an election to replace the present “weak-kneed” 
union with one that would “really protect worker rights.” 

The possible costs of these worker reactions led to replacement of 
the plant manager by an individual whose concern for people was 
believed to match his concern for production. The new manager 
immediately launched a thorough review of work standards and 


found not only that a number of the standards were in error, but 


also that the foremen had not been paying attention to the stan- 
dards anyway- they continually escalated their demands until pro- 
duction was well in excess of the standards. 
About eight months after the change in plant managers, produc- 
tivity had reached, and continues at, a level of about 8 percent above ` 
the average under the old regime. This increase is attributed by the 
plant managers almost entirely to improvements made by the 
new labor-management committees and to the financial incentives 
now provided to workers. A second opinion survey, eighteen months 


- after the change of managers, showed that most workers (73%) felt 


that the work norms were fair. 


A Complexity of Motivations 


These illustrations indicate that the confusion about employee 
discontent often begins with simplistic views about what motivates 
the employee. If a manager assumes that the primary goal of work- 
ers is income, he will also assume that the primary cause of worker 
dissatisfaction is economic. If, however, a manager believes em- 
ployeeg are primarily interested in work content (an argument made 
plausible by the widespread assumption that affluence has made 
economic motivations unimportant), he will see discontent largely in 
terms of boredom, alienation or the like. Finally, some manager may 


. think of people as primarily craving attention, affection, empathy 


and praise. Dissatisfaction, according to this view, arises from 
shortcomings in the “human relations” environment. 

Attempting to identify what motivates employees most is, practi- 
cally speaking, a waste of time. Employees want a lot of things 
“most.” They want high income, job security, challenging work, 
pleasant surroundings, respectful treatment from supervisors—and 
much more. Other than in conditions of extreme deprivation (such as 
starvation or its prospect), the average human being is a bundle of 
motivations—not an “economic man,” a “social man,” or an “achiev- 
ing man,” but rather a complex man. 

Moreover, many motivations tend to function independently of 
one another. My research, for example, strongly suggests that job 
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satisfaction is almost always related to satisfaction with pay. 
Employees can be happy with both their work and their pay, un- 
happy with both, or unhappy with one and happy with the other, all 
in about equal numbers. 

Such findings lay to rest much of the “psycho_ogizing” that certain 
behavioral scientists and managers are so fond of. It is not uncom- 
mon, for example, to hear managers claim that employees gripes 
about pay really represent displacement of other dissatisfactions 
—perhaps with supervisors or ev2n with life in general. Fortunately, 
an employee’s motivations are usually easier to understand. We do 


not need an analyst’s couch or an ink-blot test to determine his . 


“real” disturbance. When an employee says he is unhappy with his 
pay, he should be taken at his word. Workers know what they mean 
when they talk about rises in living costs relative to the lack of 
salary increases. 


A Complexity of Responses 


Employees want many things, and companies vary in their will- . 


ingness or capacity to satisfy these goals. But the desire for some- 
. thing, and the frustration of that desire, do not invariably result ina 


manifest behavioral response. First, we must consider the . 


employee’s opportunity for the expression of a behavior, which often 
comes down to weighing potential gains against potential costs. A 
bored employee simply may not be able to find interesting work, or 
he may be able to do so only at the expense of some other important 
value—income, job security, or geographical location, for example. If 
a behavior that is designed to rectify a discontent carries with it 
explicit or implicit threats of punishment, as may be the case in the 
initial stages of union organization, employees often decide that the 
risk is too great to warrant taking action. 

But the absence of any overt expression of discontent dees not 

mean that no turbulence lurks beneath the surface. If opportu- 
nities for behavior adjustment appear (the job market suddenly 
expands, for example), seemingly placid situations can become sour 
almost overnight. Keeping track of such surface manifestations of 
discontent as turnover rates, absenteeism, grievances and the 
like is therefore not sufficient for judging the human health of an 
organization. 
‘ To understand how employee attitudes translate into behavior, 
we must also consider the nature of the attitudes themselves. There 
is a fundamental distinction between those discontents that are 
seen as the company’s fault and those for which blame is placed 
elsewhere. Frustration of just about any individual goal can be 
interpreted in either of these two ways. 

Let us assume that an emplovee wants to Avance’ in his com- 
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pany but sees himself going nowhere. He can interpret the blockage 
of his goal as an inequity that violates promotion-from-within 
policies or as a consequence of favoritism in the selection process. 

In another situation, however, this same employee might inter- 
pret his frustration as the result of a declining internal job market, 
or he might actually blame himself for his failure to advance, citing 
a lack of formal educational requirements or his unwillingness 

: to make such sacrifices as moving to a new location. ~ 


Rights vs. Wants 


The crucial difference is between frustration of what employees 
perceive as righħta and what they perceive as wants. Whether an 
employee perceives his frustration as the result of a denied right 
(violation of promotion-from-within) or a desire that simply cannot 
be fulfilled (absence of a higher-level job openings) is of profound 
significance in determining his eventual response. 

The first employee reaction to either kind of discontent is contem- 
plation of withdrawal; that is, the employee seeks a situation in 
which he will receive fairer treatment, have more advancement 
opportunity, or do more interesting work. But leaving a job is not 
always a viable alternative. Positions where the perceived in- 
equities, or frustrated desires, can be avoided are often available 
only at sacrifices the employee is unwilling to make. Although attri- 
tion can be costly (especially when training costs are high), lack of 
turnover in an organization can bottle up discontent and push em- 
ployees to one of the next—often costlier—stages of discontent: ag- 
gression or apathy. l 

Aggression is a response to discontent arising from the feeling 
that rights have been frustrated; that is, to perceptions of inequity. 
The most common, and usually the most effective, employee aggres- 
sive response is the formation of labor unions and the use of such , 
union weaponry as strikes and formal grievance mechanisms. Labor 
unions are born and nurtured under conditions of felt injustices. Ina 
fundamental sense, unions are equity-creating devices that bring 
some equalization of power between labor and management. 

It is precisely because unions are aggressive responses to per- 
ceived inequities that they are not yet bargaining for interesting 
work, but confine themselves to traditional issues involving wages, 
benefits, hours and so-called management prerogatives. Simply put, 
dull work is just not viewed as aninjustice. I have rarely come across 
a worker who could fairly be described as angry because his work 
was dull. Work, after all, is supposed to be onerous, a punishment 
visited upon Adam when he was expelled from Eden. f gf Ey mite, 

Perceptions of inequity, of course, are not fixed and unchanging’. Zo 


Yesterday’s wants have often turned out to be today’s rights. Such“ EP 
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appears to be the case with job security. Some observers believe j 


that future workers will see interesting work as a right, but at this 
point, such a flat prediction is impossible to make. It would certainly 
be easier to announce that the dasire for interesting work was daily 
transforming itself into a right -f an appeal for an end to dull labor 
appeared on just one picket’ sign instead of in scores of scholarly 
articles. 


The Problem of Apathy 


Even though employees do noz see dull work as an abrogation of 
their rights, the prevalence of dull work is not without serious con- 
sequence. The consequence is apathy, a condition of demotivation 
that characterizes persons who want achievement and accomplish- 
ment but who find themselves in boring, dead-end jobs. Because the 
effects of apathy are often less visible than those of aggression, they 
can be far more costly. ` : A l 

Acts originating in anger—the deliberate sabotage of production, 
for example—usually gain quick attention from management. The 
consequences of apathy, however, are akin to long-term chronic 
infections. They: steadily sap a firm’s energy, add to its costs of 
operation, and force the gradual buildup of control structures to 
improve performance. Ironically, the measures most often taken to 
combat apathy (establishment cf performance measurement sys- 
tems, for example) usually aggravate the condition. Continual 
checking of an employee’s work uaually succeeds only in frustrating 
him further. Rather than increasing controls, the preferred cor- 
rective action in cases of this kird is the redesign and enrichment 
of jobs. 


My basic point is that one must be extremely wary about propos- 


ing solutions to employee disconzent before one accumulates hard 
data. It is all too easy to postulate causes and cures based on one’s 
personal values and experience, or on the broad explanations for 
worker dissatisfaction one is constantly exposed to in the media. 
Without rigorous empirical testing to truly identify the source of 
employee discontent, decisions will frequently be off the mark. 
Worker dissatisfaction can be effectively handled by managers who 
forgo intuition and act instead on the basis of verifiable reality. 
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steady attack as the source of most of our 
contemporary troubles: the danger of nuclear 
war, the pollution of the environment, the 
dehumanization of work. Dr. Kranzberg dis- 
agrees. Taking a historical view, he finds that 
| technology is one of the factors that makes us 
distinctively human. It is also, he argues, 
indispensable to our survival, as well as a major 
source of art and social justice. 
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guish what was human from what was brutal or coarse, or ani- 

mal. But now the “humanist” is contrasted with the “scien- 
tist” or “technologist,” and “humanistic” is used to distinguish ev- 
erything else from science and technology. Although humanism was 
traditionally tied to man’s rationality, the humanities have now be- 
come the home of anti-rationalists who deny that rational attempts 
to deal through technology with humankind’s material wants have 
any bearing upon pursuit of “the good life.” 

_ Yet the fact is that “human-ness’” is inseparable from technology. 
Anthropologists seeking the origins of humankind have attempted 
to differentiate between most animals and the genus “human.” One 
distinction they find is that humans employed tools. Humankind as 
we know it probably could not have evolved or survived without 
tools. Tools extended humans’ grasp and amplified their muscle pow- 
er, enabling them to adjust their hereditary organic equipment to an 
almost infinite number of operations in virtually any environment. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some anthropologists define 
the human species on the basis oftool-using and tool-making, or to be 
more exact, tool-dependency. Modern physiology, psychology, evolu- 
tionary biology, and anthropology—all combine to demonstrate that 
homo sapiens (human beings as thinkers) cannot be distinguished 
from homo faber (human beings as makers). Indeed, we now realize 
that humans could not have become thinkers had they not at the 


F or most of history, the term “humanistic” was used to distin- 
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same time been makers. Humans made tools, but tools also helped 


make humans the adaptive and flexible creatures they have become. 
Technology has always been related to human values. One does 
not make a tool for the tool itself, but to achieve a goal. Not surpris- 
ingly, the march of civilization has frequently been measured by 
technological advance—in terms of materials from stone to bronze, 
from bronze to iron, from iron to steel; in terms of energy, from 
human muscle power to animals, to wind and water, to steam and 
oil, to rockets and nuclear power; in terms of machines, from hand 
tools to powered tools, to mass production lines, to computer-con- 
trolled factories. o 
The connection of technology with material advance in the West- 
ern industrial nations has been contrasted with the “spiritual” qual- 


ities of Eastern cultures. But the West did not invent technology, f 


any more than it invented chemistry or biology or the machine. In- 
deed, until the close of the Western Middle Ages, India and China 
were far ahead of the West in science and technology. Just as the 
West learned from those early technologically-advanced cultures, so 
today do India and China want to appropriate the technological par- 
aphernalia of Western civilization. 


Meeting Human Needs 


Does technology endanger basic human values? To answer this 
question, we must look more closely at our values and how they re- 
late to our technology. 

On March 26, 1976, the world’s population passed the 4,000 million 
mark. These 4,000 million people have one thing in common; they all 
must eat in order to live. Food, clothing and shelter are essential for 
survival—and from primitive times to our own, these have been the 
products of technology. 

Physical survival is, of course, the primal Heed the precondition 
enabling the pursuit of other human values. The physical needs for 
a world population of 4,000 million can only be provided by an inten- 
sive technological effort. To condemn technology as anti-human is 
thus to condemn the majority of the world’s population to death by 
starvation or the lingering death of malnutrition. 

But human values go beyond survival needs. Carlos Alzamora, 
Peru’s representative to the United Nations, has defined the values 
of civilized man in terms of moral, political and social “orders.” The 
moral order involves fundamental human rights; the political order 
liberates people from colonialism and upholds the rule of law; and 
the social order provides social justice for all. How are these orders 
affected by technology? 

Throughout antiquity, up to one-quarter ofthe population consist- 
ed of slaves, who were considered as property and had few rights as 
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individuals. In the Middle Ages, slavery diminished, but the serfs, 
numerically the largest group in the population, possessed few 
rights, and those only by virtue of the custom associated with their 


plot of land, not as individuals. Although the decline of feudalism in . 


the West loosened the bonds of serfdom, elements of serfdom (includ- 
ing the great power of the landlords) have persisted throughout 
most of the world. 

The Industrial Revolution was the catalyst which put.an end to 
feudalism and serfdom. But it changed more than that. Throughout 
history, the hearth and home had been the center of production. In- 
dustrialization moved families to the cities and made factory labor’ 
the source of their livelihood. 


Industrialigm and the Worker 


What did industrialization do to the individual? Brought into con-. 
tact with others in a centralized working place, the working person. 
could communicate his grievances to others and through trade 
unions they could begin to organize in order to better their lot. For 
the first time, the ordinary laborer began having a voice in his own 
destiny—to obtain social justice and personal dignity. 

Nevertheless, there was a widespread feeling that the worker was 
losing his individuality on the factory production line. In the factory, 
work was divided into separate units, and this “fracturing” of work 
took away from the worker much of his pride in craftsmanship. Thus 
while the imperative of survival has been met by technological prog- 
ress, has the humanistic imperative of the dignity and worth of the 
individual personality been sacrificed? 

At times in the past, and in some instances today, the answer 
would have to be “yes.” But in the main today and in the future the 
answer is an emphatic “no!” For one thing, factory production is 
undergoing change. Through the development of industrial sociolo- 
gy and industrial psychology, new concepts of work enrichment and 
human engineering are being introduced in factories, providing the 
worker with on-the-job variety and giving him more say over the 
conditions and pace of his work. More and more the arduous, back- 
breaking tasks are being assigned to machines, leaving the workers 
with more income and leisure time. Technology lifted the burdens off 
workers’ backs in the past, and today’s computer revolution is lifting 
routine paperwork and dull, repetitious and stultifying tasks offthe 
human mind. 

Freedom from heavy physical labor does not mean that people no 


longer have to work, nor does it mean individual license. Some sacri- — 


fice of unbridled individualism is necessary if people are to work to- 


gether. Technology makes compulsory some form of cooperation and EO. 
discipline among human beings in order to carry on collective tasks/: Sar 
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In the great irrigation civilizations of antiquity—Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, China and India—people worked together to build great sys- 
tems of dikes, dams and irrigation canals. Their-“cooperation” was 
ensured by the whip; advancing technology and changed social prac- 
tices have done away with the need for this kind of physical compul- 
sion. Nowadays, the question is zhe degree to which those engagedin 
this kind of collective action are consulted. In earlier eras, they were 
not, and even today some social critics complain of the workers’ loss 
of freedom in advanced industrial nations of the West. ' 


Technology and Liberty 


But it is by no means clear that the technology of today’s large- 
scale production undermines democracy. The individual worker in 
the advanced industrial countries, functioning through his union 
group, has more say over his working conditions than at any time 
previously. His rights are spelled out in minute detail in union con- 
tracts—including the amount o? dressing time, coffee breaks, paid 
vacations, insurance coverage, seniority privileges and even “goof- 
off” time. Look at this historically. Never before have common labor- 
ers had so much in the way of rights and privileges, never before 
have they been so able to influence the conditions of their own 
work. Did anyone in the slave gang of antiquity, on the medieval 
manor, or in the “dark Satanic mills” of the early 19th century, 
have such rights? 

Technological advance demands human freedom in other ways. 

_ The institution of slavery—as artidemocratic an institution as one 
can possibly imagine—has been one ofthe victims ofadvancing tech- 
nology. According to the science historian Gerard Piel, “Slavery be- 
came immoral when it became technologically obsolete.” Despite 
this over-simplification—which overlooks the possibility of the ex- 
ploitation of “wage slaves”—the historical fact is that technological 
developments made outright slavery unprofitable and thereby has- 
tened its end. 

Proof of the democratic tendencies of advancing technology is also 
to be seen in the progress toward racial integration in the southern 
United States. The development af a new, industrial South is ending 
the inequality and segregation that was a legacy of an older, more 
traditional society. It should also be noted that the demands of a 


` modern industrialized society in India have significantly breached ~ 


its caste system. 

Critics of technology who claim that it is opposed to human free- 
dom must eventually confront the historical reality: Why is it that, 
with but few exceptions, the most technologically advanced coun- 
tries are those which enjoy the greatest amount of democratic free- 
dom, have eradicated cruel and degrading punishments, uphold reli- 
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gious freedom, and, in short, endorse fundamental human rights? 


Why are the most industrially advanced states the ones that have © 


provided for equality of the sexes, abolished child labor, condemned 
racial discrimination, recognized the rights of workers to associate, 


developed social security systems for the aged, and, in short, upheld . 
the concepts and practice of social justice? Can allthis be ascribedto - 


mere coincidence? 


Productivity and Social Justice 


In every civilized society, social justice is embodied in ethical and 
moral codes that preach the duty of everyone to aid his neighbor. 
The Judeo-Christian social ethic on which many advanced societies 
are founded enjoins the practice of charity. Although this was 
preached for centuries, in practice it was rarely performed. Why? 
Simply because there was not enough to go around; those few lucky 
individuals who could manage to feed themselves and their families 
could spare little for their more unfortunate brethren. 

Advancing technology changed all that. The great outpouring of 
goods made possible through our machine industry provides us with 
sufficient material goods not only for ourselves but also for asurplus 
that can be transferred to others. In other words, the productivity of 
today’s advanced technology enables us to translate ancient pre- 
cepts into action: domestically by social welfare measures, and on an 
international scale through technical assistance programs and oth- 
er forms of aid to developing nations. 

Technology’s humanizing impact can also be traced in the field of 
education. In order to play a productive role in the increasingly com- 
plex world of production, workers must read and write. Technology 
provided the mechanical means for broadening literacy and educa- 
tion through cheap publication and distribution of reading matter. 
Equally important is technology’s indirect contribution to educa- 


‘tion. Increasing productivity has meant that children are no longer 


required to become wage earners; hence the entrance of children in- 
to the work force can be delayed while they are educated. 


Closing the Rich-Poor Gap 


Technology’s impact upon education indicates its dynamic influ- l 
.ence in bringing about other elements of social justice and equality. 


For one thing, it helps close the great gap between rich and poor. The 
flood of goods made possible through technology allows nearly ev- 
eryone in an advanced industrial society to obtain some of life’s 
amenities; the poor can enjoy the same entertainment as the rich | 
merely by turning a television dial; they can wear mass-produced. 


clothes that look as though they were hand-tailored by a Paris coutu: i 
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rier; they can step into automobiles that transport them as quickly 
and surely as the limousines of the wealthy. 

Throughout most of human history, there was a great gulf be- 
tween city dwellers and rural residents. Technological advances 
have gradually narrowed this gap. The people in remote areas watch 
the same television shows, read the same news on the same day, in- 
dulge in the same amusements, and eat the same packaged foods as 
do the inhabitants ofgreat cities. The erasing oftown-country differ- 
ences and regional distinctions has been the source of handwringing 
by those who decry the “homogenization” of culture. Although the 
leveling of social barriers and picturesque regional differences may 
seem a loss to elitist humanists, the people involved would not wil- 
lingly go back to the parochial, narrow, stunted life and limited hori- 
zons of their past. 


Is. Technology Hostile to Art? 


Heretofore, we have spoken of technology’s contribution to human 
values in terms of a moral and social order that recognizes the worth 
and dignity of the individual and upholds his rights and his freedom, 


and gives access to education and life’s amenities to broader ‘ 


segments of society. But human values also include the creation and 
enjoyment of aesthetic works—music, literature and art. 

The charge is frequently heard that technology destroys the arts, 
seeking only material gratification and does not minister to man’s 
aesthetic, spiritual, and emotional needs. The implication is that 
literature, music, and art do minister to such needs, and that 
somehow technology is opposed to such humanistic activities. The 
historical record indicates quite the opposite. 

Two centuries ago, when society was coming under the sway of 
industrial technology, Britain produced a great new form of literary 
expression, the novel. The nineteenth century was also rich in 
poetry, in art, and in music. If industrialization is so inimical to 
aesthetic elements, how are we to account for the flourishing of the 
arts in the nineteenth century—and in our own technological world? 

Indeed, it can be argued that technology is a precondition: for 
cultivation of the arts. In a society where the subsistence level is 
marginal, cultivation of the arts is minimal. Only after elementary 
wants have been satisfied can people afford the leisure to attend to 
intellectual and artistic pursuits. Advancing technology has meant 
that workers no longer labor by the sweat of their brows from sunup 
to sundown six days a week. Of course, not all workers use their 
leisure time in ways pleasing to some elitists. Instead of going to 
museums and listening to symphonies, they attend rock concerts and 
sporting events, or drive their recreational vehicles to resorts, parks 
and beaches. Yet enough people use their leisure time in cultural 
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activities, so that one can speak of an “arts explosion” in our times. 

: In antiquity, the servile work of the masses produced a slight sur- 
plus that was appropriated by theruling groups, who used it to enjoy 
the “finer things” of life. Until the Industrial Revolution, literature 
and the arts were virtually an aristocratic monopoly. Nowadays, 


‘however, technological developments give more people the leisure 


and opportunity to pursue cultural endeavors, so that “mass cul- 
ture” is distinctive of 20th century America. The old “aristocracy of 
letters” has been superseded by the “republic of letters.” 

' The figures tell the story. Between 1955 and 1975 in America, the 


` number of professional orchestras doubled; resident professional ` 


theaters quadrupled; professional dance companies increased sev- 


_ en- -fold; museum attendance tripled; magazine circulation and book 


publication multiplied several-fold; and the number of amateurs 
playing musical instruments soared from about 20 million to over 
35 milion. 

To the humanist critics of technology, such arguments are proba- 
bly meaningless—largely because they are stated in numerical 
terms. Technology, they would say, provides only a quantitative 
rather than a qualitative advance of culture. But the point is that 
technology is intimately related to the creation ofthe arts as wellas . 
the enjoyment of the arts. Since the beginning of humankind, tech- 
nology has provided the materials, the media, for artists. The cave- 
dweller’s tools and pigments were part of his primitive technology. 
The sculptor had to go to the quarry for his stone, and his tools de- 
rived from the contemporary technology. The goldsmith depended 
on the smelter. The painter looked to contemporary technology for 
his paints and surfaces. The cathedrals depended on the craft of the 
stonemason. Throughout most of human history, the great archi- 
tects have been both engineers and artists, and the artists have been 
craftsmen and artisans. Most recently, television and the movies— 
new art forms developed through technology—have provided the 
means for greater varieties of artistic expression. 


The Aesthetics of the Machine 


Some artists have found inspiration in the machine itself or in the 
new arrangements of life offered by an advancing technology. 
The Bauhaus movement, launched in Germany half a century ago, 
sought to bring together art and technology to produce functional 
and beautiful subjects for modern living and enjoyment. This union’ 
of art and technology manifested itself in works ranging from the 
great architectural monuments of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, to 


artifacts of daily life in cabinetmaking, weaving, wall-painting 


and the like. . 
Then, of course, there are aesthetic elements within technology 
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itself. There is order and variety, movement, light, color—and yes, 
even beauty itself, in many technical creations. Some scientific in- 
struments, for example, are splendid examplespf abstract design, as 
expressive of our times as the sculptures of the Parthenon were to 
the ancient Greeks. And the Futurist artistic movement in Italy 
during the early decades of this century felt that the lines ofa sleek 
racing car possessed more beauty tnan the Venus de Milo! 

Most important, technology itself is a creative endeavor similar to 
that of the artist, the composer and the writer. Much ofthe creative 
expression of civilization lies in its artifacts—in its structures, its 
tools, its paraphernalia of daily life—as well as its poetry, literature, 
paintings, and sculpture. The artifacts of our technological civiliza- 
tion may not appeal to all, but they reflect the sensory, manipulato- 
ry, and indeed aesthetic experience of our times. 

The humanistic disdain for the industrialized world is thus found- 
ed upon false premises. An advancing technology requires just as 
much in the way of human ingenuity, imagination, creativity, sensi- 
tivity and skill as do achievements in literature, art or other mani- 
festations of “high” culture. Technologists express themselves in 
steel, concrete, glass, and electric circuitry; is that any less noble 
than expression through words, music or painting? 


Can Modern Weapons Be Controlled? 


Yet all these humane pursuits—of creativity and aesthetics, social 
justice and morality, freedom and human dignity—are dependent 
upon peaceful relations. What does zechnology do for peace? 

In the popular mind, modern technology seems identified with 
rockets, missiles, nuclear weapons, neutron bombs, and the very real 
threat of the destruction of our civilization. From prehistoric times 
to the present, warfare has been intimately related to technology. 
Individuals, tribal communities, and states who surpassed their neigh- 
bors in the technology of warfare subjugated them; and, as tech- 
nology has made warfare more complex and more costly, it has helped 
increase the power of the state and the destructiveness of combat. 

Technology has thus produced several paradoxes. Demanding on 
the one hand that people live together in peace and stability in order 
to pursue productive goals, technology at the same time provides 
people with weapons that make them increasingly dangerous to- 
ward their neighbors. Again, while developing frightening weapons 
that heighten international suspicions and fears, technology also 
eases hunger and destitution and thereby helps do away with an- 
cient causes of international tensior which breed war. And, just as 
technology has helped advance democracy, ‘so modern technology 
has also given autocrats an unparalleled ability to direct, control 
and discipline their people. 
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These paradoxical aspects of technology derive from the fact that 
technology is a form of knowledge. In the seventeenth century, Sir 
Francis Bacon pointed out that “Knowledge is power.” Technologi- 
cal knowledge gives us power over nature and over our own lives. 
But such knowledge can be a power for evil as well as for good. Who, 
then, can we rely on to insure that technology moves in humane 
directions? 

. Various individuals and groups tend to identify their narrow con- 
cerns with the interests of society as a whole. The technologist mighť 
judge a device simply on the basis of: Will it work? The businessman 
asks ifit will make a profit. The politician and general think in terms 
ofpower. Even our scientists, though filled with good will, are not en- 
dowed with the wisdom which is required to “steer the ship of state” 
or establish the principles- of the “good life.” Nor, unfortunately, are 
our humanists. Instead of attempting to analyze and understand 
the role and meaning of technology, many of them retreat to roman- 
tic criticism or a self-imposed and incommunicable personal anguish 
and despair. ‘ 

Since technology affects all of our lives, the major decisions involv- 
ing the directions of technology should be the responsibility of all of 
us, and that means they are basically public decisions. This in turn 
means that all of society must be educated and concerned about the 
nature of technology and its interactions with society. 

Then we will realize that, instead of being a mechanical master 
that determines our destiny, or a Frankenstein monster that threat- 
ens to destroy its creator, technology has always been, and still re- 


. mains, an essential part of humankind. The question, therefore, is 


not whether the machine has enslaved man or whether humankind 
can master its technology. The question is whether humans—homo 
sapiens and homo faber—can master themselves. 
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Going to the Movies 


THE SOCIAL ROOTS OF AMERICAN FILM 
By Nathan Glick 


Why did the new art of the motion picture ini- 
tially achieve its most adventurous develop- 
ment and its greatest popularity in the United 
States? The author traces the sources of Amer- 
ican cinema.to a plebeian audience often im- 
migrant in origin and to a society uniquely 
. mobile, geographically and -culturally. He 
argues that the silent films of D.W. Griffith, 
Cecil B. de Mille, Ernst Lubitsch and James C. 
Cruze both reflected and influenced the course 
of American life. : 
Editor of Dialogue, Nathan Glick has written 
for a variety of journals in the United States |; ; 
and abroad on literary and cultural subjects. |, `- 
He also served for a time as film critic for |‘ 
Commentary and The Progreasive. 





almost simultaneously to inventors in France, England and 

the United States, American films quickly took first place in 

popularity and quantity. Evidently some quality of American life 

was peculiarly receptive to the new medium, and the course of 
American society uniquely encouraging. 

The motion picture indeed reflected something fundamental in 
American life—Americans have always been on the move and have 
kept moving. Just as the Western frontier was vanishing, around 

` 1900, the movies appeared, and some of the energy that had gone 
into the settling of the West was diverted into the action behind and 
on the cinema screen. The movies were founded by small business 
men, shopkeepers, salesmen—energetic entrepreneurs with little 
cash looking for an industry still unexploited, for a fresh arena in 
which to give scope to their ingenuity and ambition. Here the Ameri- 
can passion to explore, to take risks, to be active, could disport itself. 


i lthough the technique of the motion picture became known 


In the beginning an outcast industry, the movies attracted ~ 


peripheral and even rootless workers, In fact, one reason for the 
choice of Hollywood as site of production was its distance from the 
East where patent suits were pending against independent produc- 
ers who tended to be cavalier about legal niceties. Another was its 
closeness to the Mexican border across which they could retire when 
the law enforcers came too close on their trail. 
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Plebeian Roots 


The nature of the founders of the movie industry provides a clue to 
the nature of the movies and to the reason for their popular success. 
As Gilbert Seldes remarked in the 1920s, “the people who make the 
movies profoundly believe in them and thoroughly enjoy them.” 
They were not aesthetes but barely educated small business men 
with the same tastes as their early audience. They did not require 
the public polling that their educated and culturally ambitious suc- 
cessors use. They simply made pictures to please themselves, and 
found that they were pleasing their audience as well. 

The rise of the film thus reversed the classic course of art forms. 
Where the traditional arts of music, drama and literature reached 
their first eminence as the exclusive possession of a small educated 
aristocracy, the motion pictures were from the beginning an enter- 
tainment produced for the masses, despite the indifference or dis- 
approval of the cultivated minority. With the development of democ- 
racy, universal literacy, a higher standard of living and greater lei- 
sure for the masses, the traditional arts filtered down to the middle 
and working classes. The cinema, on the other hand, has had to 
spread its charms in the opposite direction, from the bottom of the 
social scale upward. 

Movies in America began as an offshoot of the penny arcade, which 
flourished around the turn of the century. These rather bare stores 
with open fronts facing the streets offered city workers with little 
money for theatrical entertainment the promise of cheap diversion. 
Here a single copper coin dropped into a slot would reveal your for- 
tune told by a mechanical Gypsy, or permit you to test your strength, 
or play a song on the phonograph, or—best of all—make pictures 
come to life as you bent over the kinetoscope. The movies had their 
brief day before the middle-class vaudeville audience in the first 
flurry of excitement over the fantastic new machine which photo- 
graphed real-life motion. But the novelty soon wore off for the spec- 
tators who demanded and were accustomed to a greater variety and 
professionalism of theatrical talent. The penny arcade audience, 
however, had no vaudeville or theatrical experience ‘against which 
to compare the motion picture. As the cultural historian Lloyd 
Morris wrote in Not So Long Ago: 


The sheer mystery of motion on the screen enchanted them, and 
for the first time they experienced the peculiar pleasure of collec- 
tive excitement in a theater. Images of traffic moving on a street, 
pugilists boxing, a dancer doing her turn, comedians going 
through their routine, evoked roars of enthusiasm. The bloom of 
novelty did not wear off. In the slums of the great Eastern and 
Middle Western cities there were herded vast immigrant popula- 
tions. Largely unfamiliar with the English language, they could 
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not read the newspapers, magazines or books. But the living pic- 
tures communicated their meanings directly and eloquently. To 
enjoy them, no command of a new language was essential. They 
made illiteracy and ignorance of American customs seem less 
shameful; they broke down a painful sense of isolation and ostra- 
cism. 


Once it became evident that there was a faithful and sizable audi- 
ence for motion pictures, the film was taken out of the hand-cranked 
kinetoscope, over which one person at a time could stoop and peer, 
and projected onto a large screen. Stores were converted into the- 
aters, decorated rather gaudily and provided with a pianist to fur- 
nish musical accompaniment for the pictures. The name given to 
these makeshift theatres, “Nickelodeon,” combined the suggestion 
of a cheap price along with effect of grandeur. 


A Maturing Audience 


Thus the movies started in America as a curiosity, an ersatz 
theatrical experience for the inexperienced, an accidental instru- 
ment of rudimentary education—that is, as anything but an art 
form. The force of this origin re- 
mains to this day, despite the 
enormous changes of technique, 
content, and audience. Many peo- 
ple still speak of “going to the 
movies” in an entirely different 
way from the way they speak of 
™ going to a concert or to a stage 
= play. During even a casual visit to 
the concert hall or stage theater, 
one is affected, perhaps without 
being fully aware of it, by the 
inherited connoisseurship of cen- 
turies, the habit of discrimina- 
tion. The cinema, on the other 
hand, offers the more generalized 
lure of a magie realism, an un- 
paralleled ability to make scenes 
vivid, intimate and accessible. 

But while the movies initially 
i faced an undiscriminating audi- 

: ence who came for the novelty and 
out of curiosity, their very RP er: transformed that audience. 
The more experienced spectators demanded more than the early 
primitive reels. They became technical and artistic critics who 
stamped their feet with disapproval when the screen images flick- 


The kinetoscope: a primitive version of 
moving pictures 
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THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY: “vigor, movement and melodrama” 


ered too violently, when the actors were too amateurish, or the story 
too banal. They insisted on a solidity of story and acting that would 
compete with the flesh and blood presence of vaudeville actors; and 
this demand increased as the movies gained respectability and suc- 
ceeded in attracting wealthier patrons who had behind them the 
standards of stage drama. 


The Language of the Camera 


Experience and familiarity were maturing not only the audience, 
but the movie makers as well. On the one hand, the shoestring en- 
trepreneurs who shot their films impromptu in leased warehouse 
lofts saw the need of improving their product to hold the audience. 
On the other hand, the cameramen, the directors, the actors came to 
understand that the movies involved a logic and a craft different 
from those of the stage, closer in some ways to the freedom and range 
of the novel, and borrowing its feeling for movement from pan- 
tomime and ballet. It was D.W. Griffith who, between 1908 and 1918, 
created the language of the screen; who made the action at once logi- 
cal and protean; who proved that the movies could be an art more 
flexible than the stage and capable of approaching great literature. 

The way for Griffith’s revolutionary transformation of film tech- 
nique had been prepared by two men, a Frenchman and an Ameri- 
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can. Georges Méliès, a caricaturist, professional Magician and 
part-time actor, was the first to recognize that a story could be told 
on films by shooting a series of carefully pre-arranged scenes in se- 
quence. More important, he was the first to see the imaginative pos- 
sibilities of the motion picture camera. Experimenting on the streets 
of Paris with a movie camera, he accidentally discovered the trick of 
double exposure; he went on to devise the other “magical” effects 
which are wittily exhibited inA Trip to the Moon and The Impossible 
Voyage, based on Jules Verne stories. Lewis Jacobs, in his Rise of 
American Film, calls Méliès “the dean of motion picture direc- 
tors, the pioneer in film organization, the first movie artist.” 

Edwin S. Porter, a cameraman since 1896 with the Edison Com- 
pany, seized on Méliés’ story-telling revelation, adding to it a 
realistic proletarian flavor. Constructing a film about The Life of An 
American Fireman from stock shots in the Edison files, he discov- 
ered the principle of editing (or “cutting”). His Great Train Robbery 
of 1903 proved that the motion picture camera could tell a fairly 
complicated story, with vigor, movement and melodrama, qualities 
which were to become the mark of American film style. Even in his 
early pictures, we find the classic ingredients of the story film: 
crime, chase, close-up. 


D.W. Griffith: A Film Vocabulary 


A dozen years later, D.W. Griffith combined the pictorial imagina- 
tion of Méliès and the dramatic innovations of Porter into the 
completely matured film style of The Birth of a Nation. At one 
bound the movies attained the status of an art. Griffith showed that 
a full-scale novel could be transformed into a film which improved on 
the original in vividness, subtlety, and variety of narrative style. 
(John Ford’s The Informer of 1936, based on the Liam O’Flaherty 
novel about the Irish revolutionary movement, was a striking later 
example.) Griffith has testified to the influence on his film thinking 
of the novels of Charles Dickens and it is true that with Griffith the 
novelistic rather than the stagy qualities of cinema came to the fore. 
From Dickens he learned how to keep several strands of plot going 
simultaneously. 

He was interested in revealing character in movement and facial 
expression rather than in talk and realized that the motion picture 
rested on the camera. “The task I’m trying to achieve,” he put it, “is 
to make you see.” To make his audience see, he developed the voc- 
abulary of the camera and the cutting room: the close-up, the full 
shot, the medium shot, the broken scene, parallel narrative, inter- 
cutting and rhythmic cutting. He then proceeded to find subjects big 
enough to provide scope for his technical powers, his almost instinc- 
tive flair for the cinema, and his enormous self-confidence. 
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D.W. Griffith: “between 1908 and 1918, he created the language of the screen” 


“The Birth of a Nation” 


The Birth of a Nation tells the story of the American Civil War and 
the trials of Reconstruction, from the point of view of a Southerner 
brought up on sentimental and rationalizing legends of the defeated 
Confederacy. The film’s biased treatment of the Negro as a happy 
slave before the war and an arrogant upstart after emancipation 
aroused a storm of protest, making the country aware of the social 
implications of movies. At the same time, the film’s superb imagery 
and construction and variety of movement made the world aware 
that cinema could be high art. 

The cutting sequence of such an episode as the ride of the Klans- 
men is done with an unprecedented vividness of filmic imagination. 
Griffith builds his effect shot by shot, shifting audaciously from one 
scene to another without allowing either to terminate and from one 
episode to another so that the threads of meaning are cunningly in- 
terwoven. Another sequence opens with a small iris in the upper 
left-hand corner of a black screen revealing a mother and three chil- 
dren huddled together. As the iris opens further, we see in the valley 
below General Sherman’s Northern army marching to Atlanta 
through the town the woman has just fled. Thus, in one dramatic ssw üi 
stroke, Griffith relates two actions in terms of cause and effect, and A D ~ 
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at the same time hits upon a striking transitional device to introduce 
a new subject. Among the other innovations of The Birth of a Nation 
were the free use of symbolism—the introduction of special objects — 
or gestures to heighten a mood or sharpen a characterization—and 
the accompaniment of screen action with a specially prepared or- 
chestral score (although here Griffith was anticipated by several 
French films imported as early as 1908). 


Protest against Injustice 


Exhilarated by the popular success of The Birth of a Nation, 
Griffith went on to his most ambitious film, Intolerance. In part, the 
subject of the new film—in Griffith’s own words, “ʻa protest against 
despotism and injustice in every form’”—was an answer to the lib- 

eral criticism of The Bir 

THATBLOTE OF A NATION: at ome Nation. The film nea ee 
bound, the movies attained the status of 
an art” separate treatments of the title 

Sih us theme: a contemporary story de- 
picting the wrongs inflicted by a 
pious factory owner on his em- 
ployees; the story of the fall of 
Babylon through the treachery of 
the High Priest of Bel; Christ 
struggling toward Calvary; and 
the massacre of the Huguenots in 
France on St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 
Griffith cuts freely from story to 
story, keeping them all progress- 
ing simultaneously. As the actions 
develop, a mounting rhythm is 
evolved which culminates in.a 
whirl of images—“history itself 
seems to pour like a cataract 
across the screen,” as one critic 
put it. The picture closes on a 
visual plea for tolerance; prison ` 
walls dissolving into open fields, 
children playing affectionately, 
and a close-up of the recurrent symbolic image of the film, derived 
from a poem by Walt Whitman: a mother rocking the cradle of 
humanity. 

The opulence and technical brilliance of Intolerance overtowered 
its weaknesses: sentimentality, excess of imagery, black-and-white 
characterization, and submission to the delights of spectacle at the 
expense of the story. Years later the Soviet director, Pudovkin, while 
praising Griffith’s structural innovations in Intolerance, remarked 
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that the film was so “ponderous that the tiredness it created largely 
effaced its effect.” But the dominant response to the film among 
filmmakers was undiluted admiration. It ran for ten years in Soviet 
Russia, and was used as study material for the post-revolutionary 
school of cinematography, profoundly influencing Eisenstein, Erm- 
ler, Vassiliev, Trauberg, Kozintsev . . . and Pudovkin himself. Eager 
to develop a film style distinct from stage drama, Griffith trained be- 
ginners or artists’ models to work under his direction, anticipating 
the more violent rejection by Russian film directors in the 1920s of 
the professional actor in favor of mine workers, cab drivers and 
housemaids. 


Spectacle, Sophistication and the 1920s 
The influence of Griffith’s style was also to be seen in France in the 


work of Abel Gance, and in Germany in that of Fritz Lang. But the 
epic manner of Intolerance made its greatest impact on an Ameri- 
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can, Cecil B. de Mille. De Mille was 
neither as serious nor as talented 
a director as Griffith, but he had a 
greater flair for showmanship and 
in his hands the spectacle film 
became an end in itself. Especially 
in his Biblical epics, from The Ten 
Commandments of 1923 to Sam- 
son and Delilah in 1950, de Mille 
displayed an instinctive feeling 
for popular subjects and an ability 
to capture vast audiences. He 
combined religious themes with 
visual splendor somewhat in the 
tradition of medieval stained 
glass windows illustrating inci- 
dents from the New Testament. 
Considering that ours, unlike the 
medieval, is not an age of univer- 
sal religious faith, his retelling of 
Bible stories has a surprising THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: “Bib- 
grandeur, if not quite the piety of lical epics done with visual splendor” 

an earlier time. 

De Mille came from a family of playwrights and had written plays 
himself before coming to the movies. This background, along with 
the director’s concern for decor—deportment, clothes, make-up, 
lighting, properties—has led some writers to call de Mille’s film style 
“theatrical.” It is true that he was strongly influenced by the elabo- 
rate productions of the famous stage director, David Belasco, with 
whom he had once worked. One film scholar has in fact devoted an 
entire volume to demonstrating that the action melodrama and the 
realistic spectacle of the 19th century stage were the matrix of 
American film. In Stage to Screen (Harvard University Press), Pro- 
fessor A.N. Vardac argued that the demand for a greater pictorial 
realism had reached a point which the theater could no longer satis- 
fy, and the movies appeared to fill the need. 

What this argument fails to recognize, however, is that the mas- 
ters of movie spectacle, Griffith and de Mille, were using an entirely 
new language. While de Mille might construct massive and appar- 
ently static sets, the movement of his camera made them variable 
and fluid. His tendency toward pomp and florid rhetoric is often re- 
deemed by a remarkable technical virtuosity, as in the dissolve shot 
of “Wild” Bill Hickock melting into the earth at the close of The 
Plainsman, or the winding circular movement of the camera 
through the courtyard where Peter the Hermit is speaking in The 
Crusades. 
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Although de Mille’s reputation today rests mainly on his Biblical 
spectacles, the historical importance of his early work lay in its 
sophistication of film content. Between 1919 and 1924, he produced a 
series of films which revealed by their popularity that movies now 
had a substantial middle-class audience, eager for daring treat- 
ments of morals and manners. 


The Jazz Age 


World War I transformed the moral climate in the United States. 
Young men were separated from their families, shipped to strange 
countries, made familiar with death. Once out of the army, many of 
them rebelled against any kind of discipline or authority. Women at 
home had taken the place of men in factories and offices, and appar- 
ently relished the personal freedom and social equality which came 
with economic independence. The privacy made available by the 
auto, the impact of Freud’s psychoanalytical theories, the disillu- 
sionment with the postwar settlements—all these combined with 
the general economic prosperity to create the new atmosphere of the 
Jazz Age. 

The fresh note of the Jazz Age was individualism and experimen- 


_ tation, the more spectacular in that these co-existed with the persis- 


tent decorum and puritanism of American life. Its spokesman in lit- 
erature was F. Scott Fitzgerald, whose short stories and novels re- 
flected the light-hearted mood of cafe society where wealth and tal- 
ent mingled. In the field of music, George Gershwin added a dash of 
urbanity to Dixieland jazz and the Negro spiritual, and his songs 
seemed to catch the rhythm of the times. But it remained for the 
films of Cecil B. de Mille and Ernst Lubitsch to bring the message of 
hedonism and sophistication to all classes, and particularly to the 
burgeoning middle-class which was interested in discovering a set of 
attitudes and manners to match its new social status. To the Ameri- 
can dream of rising from rags to riches was now added the vision of 
an easy transition from social innocence to debonair aplomb. 

The theme was first stated in de Mille’s Male and Female (1919). 
Based on James Barrie’s play, The Admirable Crichton, it told the 
adventures of a lady and a butler stranded on a desert island. Sex 
triumphed over class barriers, and marital infidelity was viewed 
with an eye for its sensual excitement rather than a concern for 
moral strictures. Following Male and Female, hundreds of films in 
the 1920s argued that women had aright to romantic attention from 
their husbands after marriage, as well as an obligation to remain 
stylish and good-looking. 

Perhaps more basically appealing to moviegoers than the liberal 
sexual morality, was the practical instruction given by such films in 
the social amenities. De Mille’s Forbidden Fruit, for example, 
created a dramatic crisis out of a seamstress’ ignorance of the proper 
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fork to be used at a wealthy society dinner. From films like this one, 
clerks, shop-girls, housewives and the newly-rich learned how to 
dress, how to flirt, how to order food in restaurants. By making the 
fine points of etiquette and the styles of expensive clothes familiar 
(and ultimately available) to a mass audience, the movies helped 
speed the breakdown of class lines. Democracy usually functioned by 
undermining the privileges of the rich; it was the unique American 
experience to extend many of those privileges to the poor, and in this 
‘process Hollywood played a crucial role. 


Influence of Foreign Filmmakers 


~ Like the contemporary novels of Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood An- 
derson, de Mille’s aggressive and pragmatic society films were also 
an indigenous American attempt to counteract the provincialism of 
‘small town life. But just as in the 1920s Lewis looked to Italy for a 
` mellower tradition and Anderson to France for. an experimental 
aesthetic, Hollywood 4 discovered in the seething German film scene 
of the early 1920s the worldly touch of Ernst Lubitsch and the in- 
tense psychological exploration of F.W. Murnau. 


THE LOVE PARADE: “the worldly touch of Ernst Lubitsch” 
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Of all the European directors who came to Hollywood to work, 
Lubitsch had the greatest success. His shrewd estimate of his new 
audience led him to abandon the historical subjects like Madame 
Dubarry which had made his European reputation. Instead, he fol- 
lowed the risqué, bantering vein he had already introduced in his 
German production of One Arabian Night. More deft, restrained and 
witty than de Mille, Lubitsch soon superseded the latter as the ac- 
knowledged master of sophisticated film satire. His Continental 
nonchalance and smoothly polished technique brought to Ameri- 
can movies an epigrammatic style redolent of Oscar Wilde, whom 
Lubitsch admired and whose Lady Windermere’s Fan he made into a 
film. An example of his laconic wit occurs in Forbidden Paradise, 
where the Queen’s chancellor confronts a group of revolutionists. As 
one of the rebels reaches for his sword, the chancellor thrusts his 
hand into his hip pocket as if to draw a gun. Instead he pulls out a 
checkbook and proceeds to buy off the revolutionists. 

It was sheer historical accident that Hollywood films made their 
first great international impact at a time when such apparently 
frivolous subjects dominated the screen and when the star system, 
in part an outgrowth of those subjects, was firmly establishing itself. 
But however fortuitous, the fact of this coincidence had an ineradi- 
cable effect on the foreign audience for Hollywood films. The pop- 
ular stereotype of Hollywood—of wild parties, dancing daughters, 
flirtatious wives, philandering husbands, of beauty and glamor 
bored and searching for escape—derives from this period and has 
persisted with amazing hardiness. 

What is forgotten in the popular accounts of the cinematic 1920sis 
that contemporary with the work of de Mille and Lubitsch and their 
imitators, films of an entirely different content and approach were 
being made: somber in theme, serious in technique, ambitious in 
scope. The most powerful of these was Greed (1923) and its director, 
Erich von Stroheim, became Hollywood’s symbol in the 1920s for in- 
tegrity and creative passion. Because of his name, Teutonic accent 
and Prussian army officer’s roles, von Stroheim has often been 
lumped with the imported German film directors of the 1920s. Actu- 
ally, although born in Vienna, von Stroheim started his movie career 
in the United States as actor and general assistant in 1914. His first 
films—Blind Husbands, The Devils Passkey and Foolish 
Wives—treated situations similar to de Mille’s and Lubitsch’s, but 
with a maturity of viewpoint and a relentless honesty which put 
them in a different class entirely. It was only in Greed, however, 
(adapted from Frank Norris’ naturalistic novel, McTeague) that von 
Stroheim’s capacity for the most painstaking realism found a sub- 
ject challenging enough for that talent to be fully realized. 


Greed is a film about a lust for money which warps the characté¥s. _ Ñ 
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and finally destroys the lives of a married couple. In its scrupulous 
presentation of prosaic working-class characters, its willingness to 
take time to make its points (the original version ran for 40 reels or 
ten hours, being cut to 10 reels for commercial exhibition), it was an 
achievement of film naturalism to match the brooding power of 
novelist Theodore Dreiser’sSister Carrie andAn American Tragedy. 
Von Stroheim gave the bleakness and frustration still to be found in 
lower class life their full tragic quality. In this respect he sustained a 
proletarian tradition in American film that started with Edwin Por- 
ter and flowered with Griffith and Chaplin. 

A number of Hollywood directors, aside from von Stroheim, were 
exploring non-fashionable, realistic subjects. Henry King’s Tol’able 
David returned to the small town of D.W. Griffith with an eye for the 
beauties of landscape and architecture but a resistance to Griffith’s 
sentimental type of melodrama. In The Covered Wagon, James Cruze 
recreated the pioneer settlement of the west in grim, robust, even 
epic style. This western theme was brought up to date and per- 
sonalized in Victor Seastrom’s The Wind, which told the story of a 
refined girl from the Eastern seaboard trying unsuccessfully to 
adapt herself to the rough climate and manners of the Western 
plains. The film’s greatest success was to make almost palpable the 


GREED: “Erich von Stroheim’s masterpiece of film naturalism” 
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ithe pened settlement of the American West” 
wind, heat, dust, the cloudless sky and flat, unbroken space of the re- 
gion. 

The aim of this realistic group was to render the camera fluid and 
expressive without artiness. Von Stroheim had shown the way by 
concentrating on detail within a continuous scene and using for ef- 
fect whatever fell under the purview of the camera’s eye. “Real artis 
simple,” said F.W. Murnau, one of the most gifted directors to come 
from Germany, “but simplicity requires the greatest art.” And he il- 
lustrated his dictum by telling the story of Sunrise almost entirely in 
camera terms, with a minimum of titles. Cruze, the most versatile 
American-born director of the period, was more willing than the 
others to borrow from literary and theatrical traditions. He trans- 
ferred the expressionist play Beggar on Horseback to the screen 
with a flair for the grotesque and the fantastic reminiscent of 
Germany’s The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 


An International Art 


Cinemais the only major art form to be born in an age of casual and 
inescapable internationalism. While U.S. silent movies reflected in- 
digenous social and cultural trends, they also influenced and were 
influenced by film-making abroad. The most important single fact in 
the history of cinema has been the steady exchange of ideas, tech- 
niques and talents. The American movie industry was built in great 
part by immigrants from Europe and the number of foreign-born ac- 
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tors, directors, writers, artists and musicians who made Hollywood 
movies is strikingly large. 

Less well-known except to students of cinema, is the immense in- 
fluence that foreign film styles—Italian spectacle, German and 
Scandinavian expressionism, Russian “montage,” French realism, 
British panoramic narrative—have had on American movie makers. 
And in their continuing response to foreign experiments, Americans 
were reciprocating the earlier European interest in the revolution- 
ary work of American pioneers like D.W. Griffith and Robert Fla- 
herty, the father of film documentary. Today’s cinema around the 
world—now including distinguished motion pictures from India, 
Japan, Latin America, Africa and East Europe—sustains and ex- 
pands the double character of film art in the silent era. It offers the 
most accessible entry for millions of people into the flavor and 
uniqueness of other national cultures, while at the same time pro- 
viding compelling evidence of shared human concerns and the inter- 
national fraternity of art. 
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AMERICA’S “NEW WAVE” 
By Arthur Knight 


The past two decades have seen startling 
changes in the styles, contents and makers of 
moving pictures. The new emphasis is not on 
stars or studios but on the director as the one 
who gives a film its “signature,” its individual 
stamp. Perhaps equally important is the cur- 
rent emphasis on youth—both as filmmakers 
and as the spectators at whom movies are 
increasingly aimed. Mr. Knight here examines 
the “new waves” in Europe and America that 
have transformed the motion picture in exciting 
and still evolving ways. 

Arthur Knight is professor of cinema at the 
University of Southern California as well as a 
veteran film critic and historian. His movie 
reviews currently appear in The Hollywood 
Reporter. He is the author of several books on film, among them the enormously 
popular The Liveliest Art: A Panoramic History of the Movies. The following 
article is excerpted from the 1978 revised edition of that work. 


identified by the director—not by the star, not by the studio. 

To be sure, Hollywood could always boast a few directors who 
were stars in their own right, like Cecil B. de Mille and Alfred Hitch- 
cock, possibly John Ford, possibly Elia Kazan, possibly John Huston. 
But if anyone knew by name many more directors than that, he was 
probably either a film student, a film buff, or a member of the Direc- 
tors Guild. Until well into the 1950s, American pictures were iden- 
tified by the studios that produced them, and were sold by the stars 
who appeared in them. The average ticket buyer neither knew nor 
cared who the director was. 

In Europe a fundamental difference in the mode of production 
automatically threw greater emphasis on the director. Starting in 
the 1930s French film production passed into the hands of entre- 
preneurs who became self-styled producers, putting together the 
elements of a “package” in ways strikingly similar to those followed 
in latter-day Hollywood. They would assemble a script, a star and a 
director, then go off in search of the financing, after which they, « 
would rent space as needed in the idle studios. Since the key to get- 
Copyright 1978 by Arthur Knight. 
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ting both the script and the star—and hence the money—was gener- 
ally the director, his name was featured prominently in subsequent 
advertising of the film itself. 

This was even more evident in Italy after World War II. The new 
style of Italian filmmaking known as neo-realism had begun to 
emerge. It centered completely about such directors as Roberto Ros- 
sellini, Vittorio De Sica, Luchino Visconti. (It is especially worth not- 
ing that the neo-realist directors frequently originated their own 
stories, and invariably worked on their own screenplays in collab- 
oration with the writers.) By the early 1950s, knowledgeable film 
fans were also becoming familiar with the work of Sweden’s Ingmar 
Bergman, Spain’s exiled Luis Bunuel, Denmark’s rediscovered Carl 
Dreyer, and even Japan’s Akira Kurosawa after his Rashomon won 
the top prize at the 1951 Venice Film Festival. The stage was being 
set for the “auteur” theory. 


The Auteur Theory 


Ironically, while the concept of the director as auteur—the indi- 
vidual who gives a film its style, its “signature’’—erupted in France 
in the mid-1950s, it was touched off by a new generation of critics, 
writing for the influential Cahiers du Cinéma (Cinema Notebooks), 
who had suddenly discovered and fallen in love with American 
movies. All during the war years, during the years of the Nazi occu- 
pation, they had been deprived of these; and France’s postwar 
monetary difficulties delayed their arrival even longer. The war 
over, American films began to trickle in, supplemented by intensive 
screenings of older pictures valiantly preserved throughout the 
German occupation by the Cinémathèque Française, a film library 
and screening center in Paris. Francois Truffaut, who first enun- 
ciated the “politique des auteurs,” was not the only critic (and later 
filmmaker) who made the Cinémathéque his academy. Jean-Luc 
Godard, it has been said, knew the collection so well that if he wanted 
to see a particular scene or sequence, he could time his arrival at the 
projection room precisely to the minute. The irony lies in the fact 
that the American movies they saw there were all products of the 
despised Hollywood studio system. 

What was the auteur theory? “Primarily,” according to Truffaut, 
“the idea was that the man who has the ideas must be the same as 
the man who makes the picture.” For examples in the French cine- 
ma, he pointed to highly personal directors like Jacques Becker, 
Robert Bresson, Jean Renoir and Jacques Tati. But when the 
“auteurists” turned to the American film, they seemed almost per- 
verse by naming to their Pantheon primarily directors of low-budget 
movies (like Robert Aldrich, Joseph Losey, Nicholas Ray and Ed- 
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gar G. Ulmer—plus, of course, Alfred Hitchcock, always one of Truf- 
faut’s idols). They claimed that they could trace the personality of 
the director in his collected works, and that this was more important 
than whether any given film was good or bad. 


The New Wave 


The crucial year was 1959, when Truffaut’s The 400 Blows and 
Alain Resnais’s Hiroshima, Mon Amour emerged as top winners at 
the Cannes Film Festival; both had served as major critics on 
Cahiers du Cinéma. Added to these were films by fellow-staffers 
Claude Chabrol (Les Cousins, 1959) and Jean-Luc Godard (Breath- 
less, 1960), Louis Malle’s daringly sexual The Lovers (1959) and 
Roger Vadim’s daringly sensual And God Created Woman (1958). The 
French cinema was about to be inundated by the New Wave. 

It would be less than accurate, however, to suggest that these 
changes were wrought solely by the lucubrations of the Cahiers 
crowd. For one thing, a modest American film by Morris Engle and 
Ruth Orkin, The Little Fugitive (1952), shot in New York with a hand- 
held camera on Coney Island’s beach and boardwalk, made a pro- 
found impression on these youthful critics. No less important, a 
financial crisis in French cinema led producers to hire young direc- 
tors willing to make film more cheaply than the costly studio pic- 
tures. Between 1959 and 1964, close -to 175 new directors became 


THE LITTLE FUGITIVE: “American semi-documentary impressed young French 
directors” 
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identified with the New Wave—most of them young, all of them 
daring, some of them talented. 
Certainly the most prolific—and most exasperating—of this pro- 
tean group was Jean-Luc Godard, whose first feature, Breathless 
1 was essentially little more than 
the story of a petty thief (Jean- 
Paul Belmondo) who shoots a cop 
and is ultimately turned in by his 
existential girl friend (Jean 
Seberg). But Godard made it the 
occasion for a tour de force in 
@ reverse, a picture that deliberate- 
ly broke all the rules for a well- 
made film. He eliminated estab- 
lishing shots, plunging directly 
into action, often seemingly in 
midscene. Many of the techniques 
that Godard introduced in Breath- 
less, particularly the hand-held 
` ee =< camera and the jump cut, have 


g ee ~ long since been incorpo i 
BREATHLESS: “a film that broke all the E p er mte 
rules” the standard vocabulary of cinema. 





The Cult of the Director in America 


From France, riding the crest of the New Wave, the cult of the 
director spread to England in the early 1960s, where it was earnestly 
taken up by youthful film enthusiasts (centered mostly at Oxford), 
but was always held at arm’s length by such established publica- 
tions as.Sight and Sound and Films and Filming. While both publi- 
cations were strongly director-oriented, they were unwilling to 
accept the limiting strictures of autewrism or the concept of a direc- 
torial pantheon. Not so Andrew Sarris, the American editor of the 
avant-garde Film Culture, whose “Notes on the Auteur Theory” in 
1962, followed by a full issue of the magazine devoted to his “pan- 
theon” of American directors, heralded the theory’s arrival in the 
United States. 

Despite its ardent advocates, primarily on college campuses, the 
auteur theory had no considerable impact on American criticism. It 
has little appeal for those critics who came to film from a literary 
background, and made no sense whatsoever to those aware of the 
realities that shape Hollywood productions—the uncredited writers, 
the unheralded editors, the producer who might be a frustrated 
director at heart, and the ultimate decision-making powers of the 
front office. Even Sarris, reexamining the theory in 1970, seems to 
have retreated from his original position, declaring that it was 
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“never a theory at all, but rather a collection of facts, a reminder of 
movies to be resurrected, of genres to be redeemed, of directors to be 
rediscovered.” 

However, the new emphasis on the director has had its effect. 
Major universities are now offering in-depth studies of the films not 
only of D.W. Griffith and Sergei Eisenstein, but of such less ambi- 
tious though talented directors as Vincente Minnelli and Don Siegel. 
Art theaters regularly revive genres like the gangsters, the musi- 
cals and the Westerns, with special attention paid to their directors. 


New Approaches to Film Documentary 


The mood of experiment and change also strongly influenced 
documentary filmmaking in the 1960s and 1970s. The approach 
known as cinéma-vérité—a direct transcription of reality—may be 
said to have established its validity in 1961 with Jean Rouch and 
Edgar Morin’s Chronicle of a Summer. Rouch and Morin asked a 
random selection of Parisians if they were happy, then later played 
back the footage to them and recorded their reactions to seeing 
themselves on film. Rouch, an == 
anthropologist and ethnographer 
with the Musée de L’Homme in 
Paris, had made a number of 
exploratory films before—films on © 
burial rites in Egypt and a fasci- 
nating study of a primitive Afri- | 
can tribe that had made an idol of ; 
an abandoned airplane. Although 
the films themselves were techni- 
cally inferior, they introduced us 
to remote cultures with all the | 
immediacy—although none of the 
poetry—of the American docu 


mentary filmmaker Robert Fla- TERA PAESI. K 
herty at his best. But where NANOOK OF THE NORTH: “Flaherty 
built stories around lives in remote cul- 





Flaherty would develop a story 
built around and explicating the 
life-styles of Eskimos or South Sea islanders, Rouch simply doc- 
umented his findings, convinced that their strangeness would make 
them interesting. 

Once again, however, it was a matter of technology supplying the 
impetus for a new esthetic. The development of the light, portable, 
but thoroughly professional 16mm Arriflex camera, the equally 
portable quartz lights and sun guns and (perhaps above all) the 
portable Nagra tape recorders with their plug-in capability of repro- 
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everything they needed to go out into the field and come back with 
footage of acceptable theatrical quality. Others, like the Maysles 
brothers in the United States, contributed shoulder mounts and 
gyroscope balances that made the operation of a hand-held camera 
almost as smooth and steady as a huge Mitchell camera on its dolly. 
Also, the zoomar lens allowed the camera operator to go from long 
shot to close-up without changing his position. 

It had to be more than sheer coincidence that even as all of these 
technological improvements were encouraging a new form of 
documentary, the American film historian and theoretician Sieg- 
fried Kracauer was working out his Theory of Film (published in 
1960), significantly subtitled “The Redemption of Physical Reality.” 
Kracauer emphasized the realistic vs. the “formative” (i.e., staged) 
tendencies of film, the “found” story vs. the invented plot, because, 
as he put it, the motion picture “gravitates toward unstaged reali- 
ty.” The true mission of pure cinema, he wrote, was “to picture tran- 
sient material life, life at its most ephemeral. Street crowds, 
involuntary gestures, and other fleeting impressions are its very 
meat.” 


Two Styles of U.S. Documentary 


While there is a basic consensus that the aims of cinéma-vérité (or 
“direct cinema,” as some prefer to call it) are to capture the moment 
and make it meaningful to the viewer, there is by no means a consen- 
sus as to how this can be best accomplished. The argument has 
divided the movement into two camps. On the one hand, there are 
the filmmakers who believe that the camera should be as unobtru- 
sive as in any studio-made film story, that the awareness of cameras 
and microphones destroys the sense of reality for the audience. No 
one has been more scrupulous in keeping the paraphernalia of film 
off the screen than Frederick Wiseman, a lawyer who turned 
documentary director with the shocking and controversial Titicut 
Follies (1967), filmed in a mental hospital. He has subsequently 
scrutinized with his customary noncommital compassion such sam- 
plings of American institutionalism as police departments (Law and 
Order, 1969), high schools (High School, 1969), hospital (Hospital, 
1970), the Army (Basic Training, 1971), and a religious community 
(E'ssene, 1972). “The way I try to make a documentary,” he once said, 
“is that there’s no separation between the audience watching the 
film and the events in the film.” Such a separation, he feels, would 
result from any audience awareness of the camera’s presence. 

At the other end of the stick are such purists as the Maysles 
brothers, Albert and David, who maintain with no less vehemence 
that once the camera is actually on the scene, it becomes part of that 
scene, and to deny its presence is to falsify reality. They make the 
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SALESMAN: “The Maysles brothers made the camera part of the scene” 


point (as do many cinéma-vérité directors) that they stay with a sub- 
ject so long that they gradually fade from view, becoming as familiar 
and unnoticed as the wallpaper or a piece of furniture. “To establish 
this relationship,” says David Maysles, “we have perfected acamera 
that doesn’t make any noise. It helps us get that type of spontaneity, 
or rapport, without someone being self-conscious because of the 
equipment.” In some of their films, such as Salesman (1969), this is 
astonishingly true; the Bible salesman who has lost confidence in 
himself and in his work seems to fall apart before our very eyes, and 
without any show of self-consciousness. In Showman (1962), on the 
other hand, where the showman under observation is the indomita- 
ble film producer Joseph E. Levine, it is impossible not to believe 
that at least part of his flamboyance came from the awareness that 
he was being photographed from moment to moment. Or, in Gray 
Gardens (1975), that Edith Bouvier Beale, Jr., a failed fashion model 
and cabaret singer, isn’t overcompensating for her years of obscur- 
ity by strutting her pathetic stuff for the Maysles cameras. The 
lights are always in evidence, the microphone is constantly being 
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thrust in her face, she talks through the camera directly to the 
Maysles. But how much is truth, how much is film truth? It’s a 
question the film poses, then lets each viewer work out for himself. 


A New Film Generation 


But other forces were changing moviemaking in America and the 
most potent was a striking downward shift in age—not only of the 
movie audience, but of those who make the films. Traditionally, the 
motion picture industry, unlike any other major industry in, the 
United States, has been indifferent to any kind of apprenticeship 
programs or scholarships that might enable studio technicians to 
enhance their skills through outside learning, the theory being that 
the industry could always afford to buy the best whenever they 
needed anything or anyone. But beginning with the 1960s, there has 
been a mushrooming of U.S. film schools and film courses. By 1977, 
about 800 colleges and universities were offering film courses to over 
30,000 students; some 250 of these led either to film degrees or to 
degrees in a related field, such as journalism. In other words, many 
schools were graduating students who were qualified—often more 
than qualified—to move directly into the technical areas long domi- 
nated by the tradition-minded unions and guilds. 

All this might have passed unnoticed had not the industry dis- 
covered, late in the 1960s, that the pattern of movie attendance had 
altered. In 1968, a survey turned up the startling statistic that some 
48 percent of the domestic box-office receipts was accounted for by 
the 16-to-24 age bracket. The movies had clearly acquired a substan- 
tial “youth market”—and the immediate problem became how best 
to serve it. To studio executives and independent producers alike, 
the answer was obvious: hire young people. And almost overnight, 
the studio walls that traditionally had kept young novices out began 
to crumble. For new directors and writers, the producers turned 
instinctively to the proliferating film schools. 


$ 


The Rise of Young Directors 


As a result the movies began to change. Fresh out of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, with a masters degree in Cinema, 
came Francis Ford Coppola, whose Yowre a Big Boy Now (1967) 
reached this new audience, and who later went on to make such 
highly successful general audience films as The Godfather and its 
sequel. The youthful Roger Corman led the way with motorcycle 
films like The Wild Angels (1966) and Wild in the Streets (1968)—and, 
not coincidentally, gave employment to a whole new generation of 
young filmmakers. But the runaway success of 1968 was Mike 
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THE GRADUATE: “capturing the alienated Vietnam college generation” 


Nichols’ The Graduate, with Dustin Hoffman as the youthful non- 
conformist whose attentions are almost equally divided between his 
girl friend and her mother. This film encapsulated to perfection the 
disillusion and disaffection of the Vietnam college generation with 
what they saw as the materialistic values and hypocritical morality 
of their elders. The following year, Hoffman was starred again in 
Midnight Cowboy, this time as the grubby but streetwise mentor of a 
virile Texan at loose ends in New York. The popularity of both films 
served to reveal to studio executives that the “youth market” was 
indeed a profitable reality, and for the next few years “youth must 
be served” became the industry’s watchword. 

But served by what? An answer came with Easy Rider (1969), 
directed by young Dennis Hopper, which took two “hippies” on a trip 
through the cultures and counter-cultures of late-1960s America. 
Largely improvised, the script captured a contemporary mood—the 
restless search for freedom from middle-class conventions, the 
deep-felt need for meaningful relationships. Critics debated 
whether the film glamorized heroes of dubious morality, but 
younger viewers responded enthusiastically, demonstrating to the 
studios that a movie could be produced for less than $500,000 and 
earn more than $40,000,000. 

Perhaps the biggest discovery of 1970 was Five Easy Pieces, which 
reunited many of the talented behind-the-scenes people of Easy 
Rider in another picture that quite clearly had its finger on the pulse 
of alienated young Americans. Here was yet another disaffected 
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youth, played by Jack Nicholson, an accomplished pianist working in 
an oil field. With his mistress of the moment, he returns to the family 
seat in the U.S. Northwest, there to achieve an uneasy peace with 
his aged father—and to seduce his brother’s fiancée. It’s the story 
of a young man for whom everything is much too easy, and at the 
same time far too hard. An intriguingly ambiguous finale in which 
the hero deserts his mistress raises the question of whether he was 
doing it for his sake or hers. Five Easy Pieces never answers ques- 
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RIDER: “a trip through the counter-culture 


tions, merely poses them, and leads us to search our own hearts to 
understand the tangled motivations of everyone in the film. Like 
Antonioni’s Blow-Up (1966), it invited interpretation and avoided 
easy answers. Like Blow-Up, it was quickly assimilated, and 
cherished, by the youth audience. 

The same was true of Carnal Knowledge (1971), Mike Nichols’s 
superbly disenchanted view of the relationship between the sexes, 
arguing in effect that without love, sex becomes first a game, and 
ultimately merely a commercial arrangement. Never has Nichols 
been more precise in spelling out the makeshift life-styles of his 
characters, their starry-eyed early hopes, their middle-aged will- 
ingness to settle for considerably less. Again, the youth audience 
subscribed wholeheartedly to his theory. The film was, in the con- 
temporary argot, “cool,” an appellation that was also used to 
describe Stanley Kubrick’s nightmare version of future shock, A 
Clockwork Orange (1971). 
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A New Language for Film 


What these films—and others—had in common to win them their 
youthful following was their articulation of contemporary attitudes 
and emotions, in a language that had its own modern rhythms and 
nuances, Just as rock carried popular music beyond the conven- 
tional patterns of ballads and blues, creating a sound and beat that 
often conveyed more emotion and meaning than the words them- 
selves, so too did the new cinema break away from conventional 
story structure, classic camera techniques and editing. As Godard 
put it, these movies had a beginning, a middle and an end—but not 
necessarily in that order. 

For the first time, pictures were being shown to a generation that 
had not grown up in a movie house, a generation that had spent a 
staggering total of hours looking at movie images on a television 
tube. During the 1960s, media theorist Marshall McLuhan 
repeatedly referred to it as an “eye-minded” generation, and noted 
that its perceptions were no longer “linear,” which comes from read- 
ing books, but instantaneous assimilations of the whole of a scene. 

One has only to view an old movie with a young audience to realize 
that they have gotten the message of a shot almost at the first flash; 
when it remains on the screen, they giggle because the protraction 
seems to underline what is, for them, the obvious. As a result, editing 
tempos have had to be stepped up. Indeed, thanks to this “eye- 
minded” generation, the whole syntax of the screen has undergone a 
change. The rapid cutaways of live or taped television have virtually 
eliminated all taste for the discreet cutting of movement that G.W. 
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The three most successful young directors of the 1970s: (l. to r.) Steven Spielberg 
(CLOSE ENCOUNTERS), George Lucas (STAR WARS), Francis Ford Coppola 
(THE GODFATHER). 


Pabst introduced in films in the 1920s. Similarly, the constructive 
close-ups of television have become so common that Ingmar Berg- 
man could blow up from 16mm two of his TV series in Sweden, Scenes 
from a Marriage (1974) and Face to Face (1976), and have them 
accepted as completely suitable cinematic fare. Thanks to rock con- 
certs and recordings, even sound has undergone a change. In 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller (1971) and again in Nashville (1975), Robert 
Altman suggested that the ambience of the sound track might be 
more important than the information it conveys. 

More than anything else, it was the success of George Lucas’s 
American Graffiti (1973)—a film that recreated the adolescent world 
of the 1960s, centered around high school and the automobile—that 
convinced the studios to look to the film schools for their talent, for 
the young people who could on screen speak the language of that 
crucial 16-to-24 age bracket. Lucas, a graduate of the film school at 
the University of Southern California, first demonstrated his 
remarkable gifts in a dramatic short that he had written and 
directed as a student project, THX 1138 (which he subsequently 
developed into a feature for Warner Brothers). The short, depicting 
a man’s frenzied attempts to escape from a computer-regulated so- 
ciety of the future, not only won dozens of international awards, but 
earned Lucas a six-month scholarship at the Warner studio “to 
observe.” There he had the good fortune to come under the wing of 
Francis Ford Coppola, who took him on as an assistant for his next 
film, The Rain People (1969). It was only when Coppola, fresh from 
his triumph as director of The Godfather (1972), agreed to serve as 
producer for Lucas’s American Graffiti that Universal agreed to put 
it into production. The rest, as they say, is history—and that history 
now includes Lucas’s wildly successful Star Wars (1977). 
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Actually, the number of film school graduates who had established 
themselves among the mainstream filmmakers by the mid-1970s is 
decidedly impressive. For many, writing provided the key to the 
kingdom; by first establishing a reputation with a series of success- 
ful scripts, they were able to reach the ultimate dream of all film 
students: directing. Others—like Brian de Palma, John Hancock, 
Martin Scorsese and, of course, George Lucas—based their reputa- 
tions on their student films and worked their way to their present 
eminence by proving that these were no mere flukes. Ironically, they 
have become the new establishment, keeping in close contact with 
each other and offering jobs to those they knew, and liked to work 
with, in their student days. Above all, they are film buffs, who love 
their medium and know it well. In the Hollywood of the mid-1970s, 
the rising “new wave” of young directors also includes John Milius, 
Paul Schrader, David Ward, possibly Peter Bogdanovich, certainly 
Steven Spielberg (who scored so heavily with Jaws and Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind). 

So film, the liveliest art, is still lively, still evolving. The new forms 
of what has been called “the moving image” will certainly require 
new techniques to cope with the new technology. Can anyone today 
presume to discuss the esthetics of three-dimensional laser images 
free-floating in space? And what about the esthetics of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s long-awaited “feelies,” which even now may be on somebody’s 
drawing board? But regardless of new inventions and new tech- 
niques, the impulses that inspired the first filmmakers remain the 
same—to inform, to instruct, to entertain. Out of these have come a 
potent educational tool and a powerful art form. It seems unlikely 
that this medium will ever just disappear. We need it badly. And 
many of us love it too well. 





HOLLYWOOD LAUNCHES INTO SPAC 
By Arthur Haupt 


Space exploration and extraterrestrial crea- 
tures—either menacing or benign—are the 
basis of one of the oldest of cinematic genres. 
Long before human astronauts set foot on the 
moon, space films were there. Now, in the midst 
of the space age, they are being produced with 
new and dazzling technical brilliance. In the 
past year, Star Wars has become the most 
successful movie ever made and Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind is not far behind. 
Some critics have called these films frivolous 
(Star Wars) or emptily reverent (Close En- 
counters). Mr. Haupt disagrees. He finds that 
they respond to our delight in the miraculous, 
our thirst for adventure, and our hunger for 
symbols of wisdom and benevolence. 

Arthur Haupt is an editor and writer who has published short stories as w 
as essays on movies and literature. He belongs to the same youthful generati 
as the director-creators of the two notable recent space films he discusses he 
He confesses to a lifelong passion for science fiction, in words and on scere! 





movie screens of Earth. First came Star Wars, a spect 

cular adventure fantasy that opened in May 1977 and with 
about five months became the most popular film ever made. Its sı 
cess in the United States was repeated around the world. St 
Wars was followed by Close Encounters of the Third Kind, an equa 
spectacular but more sophisticated science fiction epic about u 
identified flying objects (UFOs) making a historic landing on o 
planet. Both films inspired wild acclaim, critical controversy, a 
hours-long theater lines of (mainly young) people waiting to b 
tickets to their first or fifth showing—moviegoer mania, it’s safe 
say, remarkable even for such a fad-prone clientele. 

The sheer novelty of both films accounts for some of this popul: 
ity, especially after years of ultra-realistic, often sordid, earthbou 
film fare. Star Wars in particular surprises and delights theat 
audiences from the opening reel: with an orchestral fanfare, a fl 
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ing spaceship streaks across the background of stars, pursued by a 
titanic space battleship. Blue bolts of laser cannonfire crackle past 
as the battleship overtakes the small craft. A moment later, Impe- 
rial troopers are storming aboard, soldiers fall right and left, robots 
scramble for safety, and Princess Leia (a forceful young lady and 
democratic patriot) is taken prisoner. 

The movie audience has been flung into the middle of a civil war— 
a war in “a galaxy far, far away,” dreamed up in melodramatic 
cliffhanger form by writer-director George Lucas, 34 years old. A 
galaxy filled with inhabited planets and fantastic space armadas 
commanded by Darth Vader, Dark Lord of the Sith, a masked villain 
into whose clutches Princess Leia has fallen, destined for certain 
death unless. ... 


Encounters Closer to Home 


But in the tradition of the cliffhanger we must leave the Princess 
in peril as we cut to the equally urgent events encountered in Close 
Encounters. While Star Wars takes place in a spacious fantasy- 
land, Close Encounters is set in the flat Midwest farm state of 
Indiana. The houses, landscapes, and people are familiar territo- 
ry—indeed, the territory surrounding many a U.S. theater where 
the film has played this past year. 

In the midst of this ordinariness lives the film’s Everyman hero. 
Roy Neary is a power company worker, a young man with good in- 


STAR WARS: “space battleships streak across the background of stars” 
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ES AEGEE = 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND: “UFOs reveal themselves on Earth” 


tentions but easily distracted from the demands of his wife, chil- 
dren, and television set. We sense a vague restiveness in Neary, a 
longing for something beyond the daily round of family and work. 

Then one night the electric power fails. It is Neary’s job to help 
make repairs, and out he goes to find the trouble. Driving along 
through the dark countryside, he and his truck are suddenly bathed 
by overwhelming light and sound rom Something Gigantic hover- 
ing just overhead. 

The Something, we realize, is an “unidentified flying object,” a 
UFO: aspaceship from another star. In the circuitous story of youth- 
ful writer-director Steven Spielberg, the UFOs, after centuries of 
shy reconnaissance, are about to reveal themselves on Earth. 
Neary’s night experience was part of that revealing process, but no 
one bothered to tell Neary, neither the visitors nor the international 
group of Earth scientists—their leader played by French film 
director Francois Truffaut—who have deciphered the visitor’s 
messages. Jolted out of his former buried life by the inexplicable 
event, he spends the rest of the movie obsessively trying to under- 
stand what happened to him. One final night in the mountains of 
Wyoming he succeeds, and the last 30 minutes of the film offer a 
supremely suspenseful and gorgeous vision of the direct contact 
between earthlings and life from “out there” —a close encounter of 
the third kind, in scientists’ parlance (as compared to simple sight- 
ings or physical evidence of UFOs, encounters of the first and sec- 
ond kinds). 
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Filming the Fantastic 


Why should such farfetched films be so popular? For one thing, 
both films have been made (and promoted) with lavish care, and 
their creators Lucas and Spielberg obviously have a flair for the 
spectacular and cinematic derring-do. For another, the subject of 
Star Wars and Close Encounters strikes a deep chord with youthful 
audiences. Super technology, space battles, life on other worlds are 
not only a part of youth literature and pop culture, but of the world in 
which they have grown up. Radio telescopes really do sweep the sky 
listening for signals from other civilizations; men really have walked 
on the Moon, though so long ago it’s becoming hard to remember. 

But more than that, film has always had an attractive fantasy 
side to it that has developed alongside the realistic tradition. One of 
the first narrative movies was Georges Méliés’ A Voyage to the Moon 
(1903), 16 minutes long, which appeared a year before the first 
American Western, Edwin S. Porter’s The Great Train Robbery. 
Méliès was a French film pioneer. In the late 1890s he became the 
accidental inventor of “special effects” on motion picture film due 
to the stops and starts of a balky camera. When the film was devel- 
oped, the playback gave the illusion that men on the street were 
suddenly turning into women; that carriages were disappearing into 
thin air or becoming wagons or hearses. 

It dawned on Méliés that the movies could be a form of play. 
Filming his characters with stop-motion, time lapse, animation, and 
other techniques, he made numerous short movies featuring delight- 
ful events that could never happen in real life—only inside the 
camera. 


A VOYAGE TO THE MOON (1903): “The first space film—paste-board stars, 
a Moon that smiles” 
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A Voyage to the Moon features a bullet-shaped Moon projectile 
and Moon Men who appear and disappear in puffs of smoke. But 
Méliès’ film is essentially a very dated music hall burlesque, 
with chorines, pasteboard stars, anda Moon that smiles. And during 
the formative silent-movie era that followed Voyage, space travel 
was an ignored genre. Until the 1930s science fiction literature was 
itself only a sub-sub-genre of pulp magazines furtively bought by 
bright adolescents, a market too small to arouse the interest of 
movie producers. 

Early Voyages into Space 


One silent space classic does exist, made in Germany: Fritz 
Lang’s Woman in the Moon (1928). Lang, one of the most stylish 
directors of all time, was completely at home with fantastic plot 
elements. His superb crime melodramas of the 1920s were often 
spiced with science fiction, and his initial science effort Metropolis 
(1926) was a stunning vision of the mechanizeg, urbanized world of 
the future. 

In Woman, he turned to the Moon voyage. With technical assis- 
tance from the leading German rocket pioneers, Lang depicts the 
construction of a looming, multistage rocket and its awesome night 
launching, complete with countdown (“...ten...nine...eight...”), 
a rocket tradition Lang may have invented. Unfortunately, soon 
after liftoff, Woman becomes a heavy melodrama (despite some 
nice weightlessness), and once on the Moon the crew’s obsession 
with Moon gold fatally breaks the mood. Nonetheless, Lang’s 
formidable display of rocketry and space science had considerable 
impact—and not just on subsequent space films. Teenager Wernher 
Von Braun saw the film, was transported by it, and inspired to do 
rocket-work of his own, leading three decades later to a major role 
in U.S. space exploration. 

In the United States, newspaper comic strips were the first mass 
media to embrace space travel. And when in the 1930s space belated- 
ly entered movies, it entered via the movie serial—the movie equiva- 
lent of the comic strip. Alex Raymond’s comic strip Flash Gordon 
became the most famous of movie serials (1936-1940), with weekly 
15-minute episodes updating the adventures of Flash Gordon, a 
blond everyday American hero, his girl friend DaleArden, and 
scientist Dr. Zarkov. The trio used an experimental rocketship in- ` 
vented by Zarkov to visit other inhabited planets—where in the 
great serial tradition they spend their time being captured by vil- 
lains, escaping, being recaptured, etc., through endless installments 
of primitive but endearing fantasy. 

Flash Gordon, Buck Rogers, and similar serials were pro: 
duced as cheaply as possible. Their rocketships sailed zanily through 
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the air on sewing thread; the stars in the background glittered sus- 
piciously like sequins. But such unscientific flaws did not matter to 
the cheering children in the balcony, and hardly matter today to the 
throngs of college students who periodically go on Flash Gordon 
binges, their fascination hidden under a thin veneer of cultural 
condescension. . 





FLASH GORDON: “endless installments of primitive but endearing fantasy” 


Rockets and Flying Saucers 


The serials were to be Hollywood’s sole foray into space for some 
time. Not until after World War II did science fiction become an 
established part of studio output, a legitimate adventure genre like 
Westerns or pirate movies. Science fiction succeeded the waning 
horror film—a distinguished genre in earlier years (Franken- 
stein, Dracula) but increasingly tired, tame, and unhorrifying 
during the 1940s. The classic villains—the undead, the werewolf, the 
vampire—had lost their power. New terrors were inspired by the 
atomic bomb, and in films through the 1950s, Nature showed her 
displeasure at Man’s petty meddling by dispatching a horde of 
radiation mutations—ants, spiders, locusts, dinosaurs—to wreak 
revenge and threaten screaming heroines. 

During this postwar period rockets and space travel finally be- 
came respectable subjects of public attention. Less respectable but 
more intriguing was the new obsession with unidentified flying ob- 
jects (UFOs). In July 1947 a businessman flying his private plane 
over the Cascade Mountains of the U.S. Northwest reported seeing 
nine disk-shaped objects crossing the sky ahead of him. They were 
not airplanes, but moved, he said, like a “saucer skipped across 
water.” This incident was the first of many, many “sightings” of 
things in the sky—saucers, cigars, lights, balls of fire—and the term 
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flying saucer stuck. The saucers (UFOs) were interstellar ships 
flown by alien beings. (Or were they? Debate raged.) At any,rate, the 
thought of incredibly advanced, possibly unfriendly beings from 
other planets roaming so close to home soon became part of popular 
fear and culture, and Hollywood seized on it. Hostile Martians re- 
placed Wild West Indians as the heavies of the movie screen. 


The Golden Age 


Along with such fanciful exercises came the first real space mo- 
vies. With some attempt at scientific accuracy, iron-jawed crews 
were depicted living in the first space station, or making;the first 
voyage to the Moon despite personality clashes, accidents, and the 
occasional monster. At last, in films like Destination Moon (1950) 
and The Conquest of Space (1955), viewers could see rocketships 
arrowing through the stars, or spacesuited figures standing on the 
surface of other planets. 

The best of these space’movies is almost surely Forbidden Planet 
(1956). Set hundreds of. years in the future, Forbidden Planet in- 


DESTINATION MOON: “spacesuited figures and rocketships arrowing through the 
stars” 
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volved a spaceship erew who investigate the fate of a lost expedition 
in another,solar system. The film combined the trappings of space 
fiction with the plot of Shakespeare’s The Tempest. The cast of 
characters includes a Prospero-like magician and his innocent 
‘daughter, with Ariel as a flippant robot and Caliban an invisible 
monster, while Shakespeare’s magic island has become a pink planet 
with green skies orbiting the star Altair. 

UFO movies also flourished during the 1950s. Typically, in films 
like War of the Worlds (1953) or Earth vs. the Flying Saucers 


(1956), the alien ships would land, obliterate the welcoming party of 





THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL: “a respectful view of extraterrestrial visitors” 


earthlings, and then proceed methodically to lay waste the Earth, 


’ city by city. Attempts to stop the (inevitably hideous) creatures 


would prove futile—police, the army, even the atomic bomb had no 
effect on the aliens’ superior technology. Only at the last minute 
would scientists discover the creatures’ Achilles heel, and in a vio- 
lent finale, humanity would emerge victorious and Earth was safe 
until the next time. 

The Day the Earth Stood Still (1951) took a more respect- 
ful view of extraterrestrial visitors. In it, a lone silver saucer enters 
the Earth’s atmosphere and lands one summer afternoon in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The craft has one occupant, a dignified man from an- 
other world named Klaatu, who issues an ultimatum: the world must 
solve its squabbles and end the atomic arms race. If it does not com- 
ply, he, Klaatu, will destroy it, lest the barbaric human race become 
a threat to the civilized community of the galaxy. A noble, almost 


‘Christ-like figure, Klaatu (played by Michael Rennie) eludes the 


police and lives incognito in a Washington boarding house, where he 
observes how human beings live. Later on, he brings the machines 
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of the world to a stop to prove his power. Slain by army bullets at the 
end, he is restored to life by a servant robot and departs Earth in his 
silver ship, making us wonder what the judgment of the galaxy will 
be after its emissary has been treated so shabbily. 

With these and many lesser titles, the 1950s were a golden age 2 of 
science fiction movies. Cheaply made, aimed with precision ata 
happily undiscriminating market of children and youth, the films’ 
content was crude but mind-broadening. The clean, parental tone of 
“official” children’s movies no longer carried much weight after one 
had been attacked by the Giant Crab Monster from Outer Space. 
At the very least these films—and there were dozens every sum- 
mer—performed the necessary social function of encouraging 
spellbound couples in the audience to hold hands. 

Even the best of the films, however, left something to be desired 
as art objects. Plots and dialogue rarely taxed a 10-year-old’s intel- 
ligence, and production values were usually threadbare. The special 
effects often showed telltale signs of the laboratory processing 
required to superimpose one image (the heroine, say) on another: 
image (a star field). Seeing was not always believing. After a decade 
of such productions, the science-fiction-and-horror cycle burned 
itself out. No spaceship on a string could compete with the starkly 
beautiful photos and movies brought back to Earth by the real 
astronauts. And as the real space voyages became more and more 
ambitious and gripping, fictional outer space practically vanished 
from the movie screen. 


2001 and Beyond 


There the matter rested until the middle 1960s, when filmmaker 
Stanley Kubrick turned his interest to the heavens. A talented 
director of intelligence and dogged independence, Kubrick had come 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY: “at last space looked like space, a black, starry vastness” 
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ts fame with the corrosive antiwar film Paik of Glory (1956), set’ 
in World War I and made when Kubrick was 29. In 1964 he capped his 
career with Doctor Strangelove, a black comedy in which the 
world stumbles hilariously and frighteningly into nuclear war. The 
film’ s immense critical and popular success induced M-G-M studios 
to give Kubrick artistic and financial freedom on his next project. 
- The result of this freedom and three years of secret production in 
England was 2001: A Space Odyssey (1968). One of the most ela- 
borate and determinedly original films ever made, 2001 unfolds 
. slowly and impersonally, more like a succession of mural panels than 
an adventure movie. Four million years ago, according to.2001, 
godlike entities visited the Solar System and left several black 
monoliths of stone, enigmatic “calling cards” of their visit. After 
showing us apes in the African desert four million years ago, 
‘Kubrick moves ahead in time to show the apes’ descendants—the 
“space colonists and astronauts of the 21st century. 

Aspace expedition is mounted to find the source of the stone mono- 
_liths. At its ill-starred end near the planet Jupiter, the lone surviv- 
ing astronaut finds himself magically transported to another por- 
tion of the galaxy, where he finally encounters the godlike entities 
(never shown on-screen), and is transformed by them into the next 
go of evolution: a Star Child. “The transition from ape to angel is 

omplete,” said Kubrick by way of explanation. But 2001’s porten- 
tous, mystical ending baffled and irked critics used to more straight- 
forward exposition. 

There was no argument about 2001’s magnificent special effects. 
At last space finally looked like space: a black, starry vastness 
through which sailed huge bone-white spacecraft. The slow majesty 
of things floating in Eternity was somberly i impressive, and stylisti- 
cally the film had wide influence. But Kubrick’s plot, combining 
images of the space age with stern, almost Teutonic philosophy, 
was not exactly what the popecorn-chomping audiences of earlier 
years had in mind when they watched the Giant Crab Monster and 
dreamed of the proverbial “good” science fiction movie. 


| A New Generation of Film-Makers 


Two of the more precocious teenagers in that audience were 
George Lucas and Steven Spielberg. During their 1950-60s child- 
hood, both Lucas (in California) and Spielberg (in New Jersey and 
Arizona) became hooked on movies. Lucas grew up and became a 
star student at the University of Southern California’s film school. 
Spielberg taught himself filmmaking, and was such a good teacher 
that on the strength of a few home-made movies he was signed to 
direct network television shows before he was 21. 

The two had talent to spare, and entered the film industry at a 
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time (circa 1970) whew s industry was rather desperately looking 
for youthful creators who could relate to the new, more sophisticated 
audiences out there in the theater darkness. In Lucas and Spielberg 


they hit the jackpot. Both men’s first films failed, but Lucas’s second 


film was American Graffiti (1973), a nostalgic vision of Cali- 


fornia teenage life during Lucas’s youth that proved enormously 
popular with younger audiences. Spielberg’s second film was Jaws 
(1975), a film about a shark that, until Star Wars came along, was 
the all-time box office champion. 

With these hits under their belts, Lucas and Spielberg joined the 
new, young elite of U.S. film directors, whose successes in recent 
years have made them the most sought-after talent in Hollywood. 
This fraternity includes Francis Ford Coppola, 39, who made the two 
Godfather movies; Martin Scorsese, 35, who made Mean Streets 
(1973) and Taxi Driver (1976); and Brian de Palma, 38, who di- 
rected Carrie (1976) and The Fury (1978). At least while their suc- 
cess lasts, they can make largely the kinds of films they want to 
make; and fortuitously, their tastes run to just the sort of action- 
filled, stylish, crafted films that draw audiences like a magnet. The 
dedication of these directors, in any case, is less to Truth or a 
personal view of life than to a pure fascination with filmic invention. 
They might find it hard to comment too broadly on life, since so much 
of their lives have been spent inside movie theaters. 


What Happened to Princess Leia? 


For Spielberg, who was fascinated by UFOs, Close Encounters 
was a longtime dream project. Lucas, for his part, had always 
wanted to make a fullscale film version of Flash Gordon, but had 
been unable to purchase the rights. Instead, he sat down and began 
to work out his own, ultimate space adventure. An adventure span- 
ning a galaxy, full of civil war, space pursuits and battles, courage 
and heroes, masked villains and imperiled princesses . 

Which brings us back to Princess Leia. What’s hennuenied to her? 
Who’s winning the Star Wars? 

As the reader will recall, the fiery Princess had been captured by 


e, 


Darth Vader, Dark Lord of the Sith, and was being cruelly interro- - 


gated aboard Vader’s giant ship, the “Death Star.” But Vader over- 


looked two robots in the Princess’s retinue. Slipping off the captured 
ship, the robots use a space “lifeboat” to parachute to safety on a 
nearby desert planet. There they join forces with a plucky farmboy, 
a mercenary space pilot, a nonhuman space copilot eight feet tall, 
and a cheerful bearded magician (played with relish by Alec Guin- 
ness), who proclaims the galactic religion—the mystical, comforting 
Force—and wields a laser sword. 
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STAR WARS: “mashed villains and imperiled princesses” 


Together the six set out to rescue the Princess—but not, of course, 
without some bravura adventures on the way. They shoot it out with 
Imperial troopers; flee from star to star with warships in pursuit; 
are nearly crushed to death inside a mammoth garbage disposal; 
and finally become. heroes as they take part in the climactic assault 
on the “Death Star.” 

The Princess is rescued, needless to say, and everyone lives 
happily ever after. 

This exhilarating nonsense takes place in a most convincing 
galaxy full of magnificent scenery, unearthly cultures, exotic flora 
and fauna, and majestic fleets of spaceships. The threadbare visual 
poverty of Flash Gordon’s day has been lavishly avenged. 

Lucas handles the potentially absurd material with lightness and 
conviction. “It’s all the flotsam and jetsam from the period when I 
was growing up,” he says. “The plot is simple—good against evil— 
and the film is designed to be all the fun things I remember.” He 
notes that Star Wars has “a lot taken from Westerns, mythology, 
and samurai movies. It’s not like the one kind of ice cream, but 
rather a very big sundae.” 

Why space? Well, he told American Film magazine, “We no 
longer have the Mysterious East or treasure islands or people going 
on strange adventures. But there is a bigger, more mysterious world 
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1 in space that is more interesting 
than anything around here. We’ve 
-~ just begun to take the first step 
and can say, ‘Look! It goes on for 
a zillion miles out there. You can 
go anywhere and land on any 
planet. ” i 

What Lucas has done with that 
freedom, the freedom of science 
fiction, is to use it as a Christmas 
) tree on which to hang the conven- 
T tions of every genre in the adven- 
= ture canon. The pirate ship battle, 
* the evil castle, the fast draw are 
all part of the “big sundae,” and 
much of the film’s intended amuse- 
ment comes from recognizing 





really transplanted into outer 
space. 
The comic robots of STAR WARS: The most famous scene in Star 
“exhilarating nonsense” Wars occurs in a spaceport bar 
where the heroes go looking for a pilot to ferry them to another plan- 
et. We have been here before; the bar is a descendant of the tough bar 
in every Western and adventure movie, a hangout where the burly 
patrons have scars on their faces and violence in their hearts. 
But the Star Wars bar is the toughest dive of all. Seated inside 
are the ugliest, coarsest characters from a dozen worlds—extrater- 
restrial creatures with fur, scales, fangs, multiple eyes—all sullenly 


STAR WARS: “Good battles evil with laser swords” 
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drinking and spoiling for a fight. This juxtaposition of the familiar 
and unfamiliar is hilarious, and such juxtapositions are Star 
Wars’ greatest pleasure. 

One could argue that the pleasure to be derived from seeing old 
movies thus recycled into new ones is ultimately self-limiting. But 
the “flotsam and jetsam” of Lucas’s movie-saturated mind also seem 
to be the flotsam and jetsam of audiences’ minds the world over, and 

F a 4 






CLOSE ENCOUNTERS: “dazed observers witness something extraordinary” 


to judge by Star Wars’ unprecedented popularity, they obviously 

enjoy having it all recalled to them. In Lucas’s hands the old and new 

material has a fresh, charming quality. Time will tell if the planned 

Star Wars sequels can transfer this freshness to new planets of 
“adventure. 


Stars in Our Eyes 


Unlike Star Wars, Close Encounters of the Third Kind 
does not need to draw on movie history for its visions. Instead of 
following the classic Hollywood saucer plot, director Spielberg was 
inspired to give his film the spirit of the actual UFO incidents re- 
ported over the years since 1947. Like the reported UFOs, Close 
Encounters’ objects are unearthly and beautiful, frightening but 
never the least bit malevolent. Multicolored shapes of pure light, 
they come out of nowhere, hover, then gambol in the sky like otters 
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CLOSE ENCOUNTERS: “in that luminous night, the transcendental and the mundane 
are seamlessly joined” 


before speeding off again into the night. Again as in real life, Close 
Encounters’ dazed observers realize they have witnessed some- 
thing extraordinary going on in the sky. But what? Why? No 
one knows. 

Least of all Roy Neary, the film’s Everyman whose electricity re- 
pair truck is buzzed by a UFO in the Indiana night. Much of Close 
Encounters concentrates on Neary’s heroic frustration as he tries 
to cope with the quasi-religious event that abruptly entered his life 
without invitation. He does not understand it, and suddenly no one 
understands him, not his employers (who fire him), nor his wife and 
children (who leave him), nor the officials whose duty it is to investi- 
gate UFO reports. Everyone is too adult and shortsighted to 
acknowledge the possibility of Neary’s vision. So Neary, increasing- 
ly baffled, loses the things that made up his former life, even as he 
unwittingly moves toward the secret of Close Encounters that 
Spielberg has been carefully saving for him and for us. 

That secret (in the film jealously guarded by the U.S. Government 
for its own diplomatic reasons) is that the UFOs are hinting via radio 
that they are about to make an official, historic landing. They are 
here! Neary doesn’t know the secret, but his search leads him to the 
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right landing site, deep in the Wyoming mountains. And in the film’s 
final night, the great ships from another world appear in a majestic 
fleet of dazzling, dancing lights while below the entranced earth- 
lings watch, starry-eyed. Last of all, the UFO’s great light-bejeweled 
flagship comes into view and descends, and the extraterrestrial 
beings aboard reveal themselves to the human race. 

A new epoch has begun. The two species regard each other shyly. 
When the flagship is about to depart, the aliens accept Neary anda 
few others as representatives of the human race, and he joins them. 
The last we see of Neary is his joyful figure mounting the ramp lead- 
ing into the ship, lost in radiance. 

That’s a heavy transcendental finale for a film that begen in 
suburban Indiana. Some critics have complained that Neary’s 
ascent into the Kingdom of Space represents the fuzziest sort of 
religiosity—a worship of some kitsch Galactic Unknown as the 
warm, comfortable, easy Answer to Everything. You don’t have to 
resolve your problems, this argument goes. All you must do is be in 
Wyoming on the right night. 

‘Perhaps. Yet there is something magically right about Close 
Encounters’ preoccupation with the sky. The film’s characters 
constantly scan the sky for UFOs, of course, but skygazing goes back 
to the beginnings of religion. (A point tacitly made with a scene set 
in a crowded village in India. Where did you hear the mysterious 
sounds coming from? asks the UFO investigation team. A thousand 
index fingers point ecstatically skyward.) Science only came later. 

It was Science that broke the bad news about the human situa- 
tion. Frankly, Science said, humanity was stuck on a dust mote in 
Eternity. But it promised as consolation its own steady incremental 
progress, the progress of machines and knowledge. 

By the mid-20th century our romance with Science was over. Its 
contributions are today accepted without gratitude, its power 
dreaded. But faith has to have some outlet. And in aculture awash 
in scientific (and pseudo-scientific) knowledge, the notion has 
emerged that, even if there is no God, might there yet be . . . God-like 
beings? Beings “out there” millions of years ahead of us in evolution 
and achievement, capable of doing things we can barely imagine. 
And beings so advanced and possessing such incredible technology 
would have progressed far beyond sin and suffering—they would 
be paragons of wisdom and benevolence. 

Both 2001 and Close Encounters base their plots on this as- 
sumption. 2001 in fact is so portentously stuck on the idea of its 
superior beings that its 21st century humans seem mighty inferior— 
and rather dull. But Close Encounters is affectionately about us, 
about the ordinary, plodding adult lives that Neary and many of us 
end up in, bemused, cut off, vaguely discontented. Typically, during 
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one UFO visitation, a woman character is terrified by the over- 
whelming light and noise while her five-year-old is happily en- 
chanted; the film leaves no doubt as to which of them is right. We 
have lost our childish wonder and delight in the miraculous, it 
asserts. And regaining that wonder is the way out of the day to day 
routine of life. 

Naturally, it’s helpful to have something miraculous up there to 
stimulate that wonder. Miracles may or may not exist in real life, but 
in Spielberg’s film they certainly do. Thanks to the special effects 
department, in that luminous night of UFOs the transcendental and 
the mundane are seamlessly joined. The result leaves us warmed 
and starry-eyed. The wonders of 2001 and Star Wars lie thousands 
of light years away. But watching the finale of Close Encounters 
we literally see wisdom and benevolence cruising our own skies, 
preparing to land. 





JOHN HUSTON: WINNERS AND LOSERS 


By Vernon Young : F 


For most filmgoers, John Huston is simply the 
director of the 1940s movies that established 
the legendary screen personality of Humphrey 
Bogart as a cynical but resourceful adventurer 
operating on the margins of society. But here 
Vernon Young examines Huston’s entire 35- 
year career and finds a powerful theme recur- |` 
ring even in such superb recent films as Fat City -| | 
and The Man Who Would Be King: the idea of | ` 
“winner take nothing,” the pursuit of success as 
almost inevitably leading to disaster. Above all, 
Huston’s films have a marvelous feeling for the 
eccentric, the offbeat, for what Mr. Young calls 
“the fatality of character.” 

Vernon Young is widely recognized as one of 
the outstanding film critics of our time. His - 
writings on cinema for The Hudson Review and other journals (including 
Dialogue) have been collected in On Film: Unpopular Essays on a Popular Art. 
He is also the author of Cinema Borealis, a study of Swedish film director 
Ingmar Bergman. 





monplace, the career of John Huston can fairly be called phe- 

nomenal. The sequence of films by which that career was intro- 
duced thirty-five years ago captivated not only the generations for 
which it was contemporary but each ensuing generation. Today, the 
defeated malefactors or heroes of The Maltese Falcon, The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre and The Asphalt Jungle are as familiar, and as 
precious, to film buffs as the pathos of Chaplin, the melancholy of 
Greta Garbo, or the jump-cut anarchy of Jean-Luc Godard. 

After 1952, Huston frustrated his apostles by turning to fields 
more distant and more lucrative than those of the native idiom he 
had first exploited. For fifteen years, more or less, he became that 
archetype of the austere film critic’s nightmare, a Commercially 
Successful Movie Director. Few have troubled themselves to find out 
why, or to note the consistent nature of Huston’s wildest departures, 
or to appreciate fully his heroic recovery in the 1970s with films that., 


| n a profession where the phenomenal is as common as the com- 
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surpass any made by directors 
who were as prominent or as 
promising as he in the early 1950s. 
One irony should be notable: The 
man who has been a success at 
every level of the term has prin- 
cipally made films depicting the 
pursuit of success as a disaster. | 

From Hollywood during the 
1940s and 1950s there issued a 
flood of nervy underworld and 
sidestreet movies, socially dispar- 
aging and morally sharp-sighted, 
in the midst of which John Hus- 
ton’s were a more permeating i A 
presence than many filmgoers Director John Huston 
may realize—and not alone those he directed. As importantly, he 





wrote or co-scripted W.R. Burnett’s seminal High Sierra (1941, the. 


year of The Maltese Falcon), a wry fugitive-from-justice parable, also 
featuring Humphrey Bogart; The Killers, based on Ernest Heming- 
way’s story, directed by Robert Siodmak (1946); Orson Welles’ The 
Stranger (1946); and in the same year a script of special importance 
in the Huston canon, Three Strangers, directed by Jean Negulesco 
and based on a story which Huston had written in 1936. 


Initiative and Avarice 


Huston’s “three strangers” share three paxts of a lottery ticket 
which, in the event, bears the winning number I j my memory is 
accurate, one of the three (Sydney Greenstreet) goes mad, another 
(Peter Lorre) meets a sticky end and the third (Geraldine Fitz- 


gerald), unable to acquire the matching ticket-sections, is left’ 
empty-handed. In short, here is the sustaining theme of nearly all- 


Huston’s most personal work thereafter: winner take nothing. 
Notoriously, the films which introduced nearly everybody’s “fa- 
vorite Huston”—The Maltese Falcon, The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre, The Asphalt Jungle, We Were Strangers and Key Largo—re- 
cited the foiled ambitions of audacious initiative, undertaken (if we 
except We Were Strangers) in the cause of human avarice. 

What makes a movie memorable for most filmgoers is seldom the 
paraphrasable “importance” of the movie’s subject or even the orig- 
inality of its cinematic style. Early Hustons were compelling—and 
have remained so to Huston aficionados—because they were melo- 
dramas in the American grain, pragmatic with a stylish touch of the 
macabre; they involved the viewer with their shady personae who 
not infrequently, like Sam Spade in The Maltese Falcon, expressed 
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cynical sentiments on subjects ripe for disenchantment, such as 
predatory females and the thin line between business enterprise 
and the criminal operation. Above all, they made their impact, and 
have retained it for American audiences across the intervening 
years, by the unarguable personality appeal of Humphrey Bogart, 
Peter Lorre, Sydney Greenstreet, Edward G. Robinson. 

Huston’s crime films, the like of which were soon and successfully 
emulated by other leading directors of the 1940s (Fred Zinnemann, 
Robert Siodmak, Nicholas Ray, Lewis Milestone, Henry Hathaway, 
Edward Dmytryk), conveyed an ambience of the unventilated life, 
an oppressive chiarascuro enveloping alike the freak conspirators of 
The Maltese Falcon, the grimy jailbirds of The Asphalt Jungle and 
the crude hoods of Key Largo, an atmosphere once identified by 
Manny Farber as “apparently influenced by French 1930s films like 
Port of Shadows, with their operatic underworld portraits getting 
lost in the gray trashiness of back rooms.” 


A Triumph of Personality over Art 


If you ignore the uniquely European anxiety and the aura of 
poetry with which the films of Julien Duvivier and Marcel Carné 
were endowed, this is probably an astute inference. Yet the atmos- 
phere to which Farber alluded was actually less in evidence before 


THE MALTESE FALCON: “a stylish touch of the macabre” 
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Huston’s postwar films. To see 
The Maltese Falcon now is to be 
taken aback by the static nature { 
of its action and the constriction of 
its settings. When you recall that 
1941 was the year of Orson Welles’ E= 
brilliantly inventive Citizen Kane, § 9 
it is all the more baffling that The | 
Maltese Falcon should be called a ` 
“masterpiece.” Whatever concep- 
tual revolution took place in 5 
American filmmaking owed farf 
more to Orson Welles than it did 
to Huston. 

No matter. The Maltese Falcon | 
is a triumph of personality over $ 
art. While the same kind of story $ 
had been screened before, Hus- ~a#™ 
ton’s treatment of the script and THE BATTLE OF SAN PIETRO: “Ti 
his marked talent for picking OBEON VIE LONDA Ser 
idiosyncratic actors gave it an air of complete originality. Sar 
Spade, private eye, who speaks the lingo of criminals with suc 
facility that they are deceived into assuming he is one of them a 
heart, only to discover, to their shocked incredulity, that when th 
showdown comes he is, without reservation and impenitently, on th 
side of the law, has endeared himself, thanks to Bogart, with th 
cinema millions of America—for all time, it seems. His outwitting ¢ 
the suave Fat Man (Sidney Greenstreet) and his perfumed jack: 
(Peter Lorre) and the wanton but morally transparent Brigid (Mar 
Astor) has attained a high priority in the unassailable territory < 
what we can only call, for want of a stricter word, the national myt] 
Spade loses the woman and a fortune but saves his own soul. 







A Great War Documentary 


After America’s entry into World War II, Huston made thre 
documentaries for the military services, one of which is a maste1 
piece and was no doubt responsible for the improved style and sus 
tained sense of the sardonic that enhanced the fiction films he mad 
at the end of the 1940s. The Battle of San Pietro remains the mos 
impressive combat film shot in defiance of imminent death whic 
has ever been coherently achieved. By a masterful double-viev 

Huston compresses within the limits of his chronicle the immediat 
` slaughter involved in retaking from the Germans the Italian villag 
of San Pietro (population, 1412; crops, olives and grapes) and tk 
life-cycle of the villagers themselves. 
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We, the audience, are in the action, we are the cameras or the 
anonymous soldier setting his watch in close-up for 1200 hours, fix- 
ing his bayonet for a suicidal advance, face to face with barbed wire 
and automatic pill-boxes, hugging the ground, charging into clouds 
of smoke and detonated soil that obliterate all reassuring land- 
marks. Rain, mud, trembling earth; cannons lift skyward, tanks 
shudder in recoil. After five hours of quaking bombardment and 
retaliation, the 143rd Infantry alone required 1100 replacements. 
Then the Euripidean voice (Huston’s) announces laconically, “San 
Pietro was ours for the taking.” A montage of Hell, The Battle of San 
Pietro not only bears witness, it goes without saying, to Huston’s 
physical courage; it is also superlative testimony to his editing skill 
and to his stoical comprehension that the cost of victory is incom- 
mensurate. For Americans, the capture of the small Italian town 
was “incidental” in the larger strategy of war; to the local Italians, 
digging graves for their own dead, offering prayers to the appro- 
priate saints, ploughing and sowing the newly regained earth, the 
decimated troops were “saviours.” 


The Fatality of Character 


The Treasure of the Sierra Madre (1948) clearly benefited from the 
crisp style and sharp fatal undertones which the subject of San 
Pietro had invoked. With his script of B. Traven’s novel, Huston 


THE TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MADRE: “an incisive feeling for the fatality of 
character” 
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refreshed a genre just as surely as he did with the asphalt jungle 
films: he gave to the adventure movie a credible psychology and an 
incisive feeling for the fatality of character, making the whole in- 
delible by his eye for the type and for the individual grotesque. Apart 
from its story line, the abiding interest of Sierra Madre is embodied 
in the human diversity represented by the three who join company 
to rape a mountainside of its gold: Walter Huston’s Howard, the 
toothless prospector who is otherwise all there in the head; Bogart’s 
surly Dobbs, forever going into a defensive crouch; Tim Holt’s 
somewhat priggish Curtin, the junior partner of this odd 
alliance—and no less by the hair-raising Mexican bandit played by 
Alfonso Bedoya, half-child, half-something-that-came-out-from 
under a cactus. 

Everybody has his favorite weird moment from this film, in which 
Huston had developed his instinct for what Tolstoi called “making it 
strange.” For this critic it is the unexpected destruction of the hap- 
less Dobbs, confronted by the murderously infantile bandits, one of 
them slithering on his haunches like a tarantula, the other (Bedoya), 
with a mirthless outburst of laughter, hacking to pieces the bags of 
gold-dust before giving the wretched Dobbs his coup de grace as the 
mules wander off—and the adventure of Sierra Madre ends with the 
echoing but gargantuan laughter of the old fatalist, Howard. 

_ Of the three films that followed, everyone repeats, a little 
monotonously, that The Asphalt Jungle, a doomed heist, “antici- 
pated” Rififi, or that he’ll never forget Edward G. Robinson’s first 
appearance in Key Largo, the Mafia chieftain in a bathtub; but We 
Were Strangers has been buried, although it yields some of the most 
arresting episodes of any film then made by Huston: the intimi- 
dated, virtually silent vote-in-the-Cuban-Senate with which the film 
opened; protesting students on the steps of a university building, 
- going down like grass before the wind as the militia moves in; Ariete, 
the police chief (Pedro Armendariz) who has come laden with food 
and liquor to cross-examine and hopefully to seduce the rebel girl, 
collapsing at the apex of his lust and drunkenness over the sumptu- 
ous table, while underground her revolutionary compatriots dig 
their tunnel—which will terminate at the right moment in the 
wrong place! 


A Comic Adventure 


Ideally, The African Queen belongs to this succession of Huston at 
his characteristic best; actually it followed The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, Huston’s first “literary” failure. The African Queen, based on 
an unfunny novel by C.S. Forrester, given a comic treatment in 
James Agee’s script and materially assisted by the incomparably 
incongruous team of Humphrey Bogart and Katherine Hepburn, is 
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THE AFRICAN QUEEN: “The incomparably incongruous team of Bogart and Hep- 
burn” 

another open-air adventure—the setting an African backreach 
squeezed by German occupation during World War I. Unlike Sierra 
Madre, unlike in fact most Huston films, it begins with sudden death 
(that of the missionary played by Robert Morley) and ends in victory, 
no less welcome for being visibly absurd. 

Again, disparate companions are forced into partnership, in this 
case Charlie Allnutt, a hard-drinking but fairly sheepish roustabout 
who owns a kind of Model-T river launch, “The African Queen,” and 
Rose Sayer, the maiden sister of the ambushed missionary. 
Together this ill-met couple descends an African river, disapproving 
fiercely of one another, survives a thousand perils, including 
crocodiles, leeches, the spinster’s shameless disposal of Charlie’s 
hoard of liquor and the capricious behaviour of the steam-operated 
“African Queen”; they fall in love and blow up a German warship 
after being pronounced man and wife by its Captain, who was about 
to hang them. In a sense, this was Huston’s last innocent film for 
many years. 


Soldiers and Artists 


A premonitory self-consciousness had already invaded The Red 
Badge of Courage, perhaps incited by Huston’s association with 
James Agee, critic, poet and would-be filmmaker. There seems to 
be no reason for Huston having been unable to make a viable film 
from Stephen Crane’s simple and sensuous Civil War story, unless 
he was affected by Agee’s critical solemnity and with a sudden naive 
misgiving decided that a “literary classic” should be treated more 
distantly, more verbally than a thriller by Dashiell Hammett, a 
tragicomic yarn by B. Traven or a contemporary play about a crime 
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THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE: “a raw recruit undergoes the baptism of fire” 


syndicate by Maxwell Anderson. The fact remains that The Red 
Badge is a stilted job of filmmaking, consisting of unconnected 
episodes which suggest but never fully confirm the experience of a 
raw recruit undergoing baptismal fire. 

Moulin Rouge, following The Red Badge and The African Queen, 
was a radical departure from any cinematic milieu Huston had 
inhabited. Huston later confessed that his interpretation of 
Toulouse-Lautrec was sentimentalized. The painter of fin-de-siécle 
Paris night-life was in fact a tough-minded realist, more saturnine 
than wistful. “You could put him on the screen today,” he explained 
in 1965, “but not then.” What Huston did put on the screen then was 
a sort of extravaganza, polychromatic and tuneful, revealing little of 
the sordidness of Toulouse-Lautrec’s life and times. Jose Ferrer’s 
impersonation of the stunted genius was sympathetic but the con- 
ception was cool. Superficially glamorous, taking place, as the eye 
could see, on the very streets of Paris, Moulin Rouge was a huge suc- 
cess with easily seduced tourists who never get to France. 


Moving toward the Absurd 


As for Moby Dick: perhaps, despite its magnificent seascapes and 
its multifarious details of the whaling industry, Herman Melville’s 
novel cannot be filmed in a state of innocence, since we all know so 
well the Ultimate Meanings with which literary criticism has 
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endowed Captain Ahab’s obsessed pursuit of the White Whale. When 
it becomes necessary to construct a rubberized, steel-reenforced 
whale, one hundred feet long, in order to substantiate the giant 
symbol of Melville’s tragedy, you have already “blown it.” No 
ingenuity will escape the breath of the absurd. But what truly dis- 
mayed in Huston’s film was not so much the awkwardness of contriv- 
ing a metaphysical dimension as the lack of a human, all-hands-on- 
deck reality. As in Red Badge, one felt the presence of unsure actors 
“on location.” There was nothing in this lifeless crew that echoed the 
believable fraternity of the gold-seeking trio in Sierra Madre or that 
of the hoodlums in The Asphalt Jungle. 

If Moby Dick was not a box office winner it added enormously to 
Huston’s prestige. He was thereafter considered a reliable invest- 
ment and aculture-hero, admired ase 3 
alike for his dedication to “art” 
and his enterprise in freely spend- 
ing four and a half million big- $ 
studio dollars to screen the great | 
American Novel. From here on he 
was invincible; he had only to 
name it and it was given him. 
Between 1952 (the year of The 
African Queen) and 1965, when ` 
The Bible represented a culmina- @ 
tion of what can be thought of as 
a steady drive towards the out- " 
rageous, Huston made movies in $ 
Madeira, in Africa again, in Paris, # 
in Italy, Ireland and Wales, in 
London and Tobago, in Japan, 
Mexico and Finland. 

The chronology is revealing, the 
inference regrettably obvious: the 
farther afield Huston travelled, 
the further away he moved from 
the authentic position he had held © oe a | eo ant fia! ¥ 
with his first half dozen films. MOBY pick: “an obsessed pursuit of 
Disappointing it is to find evi- the White Whale” 
dence, in his middle period, of a 
notorious cliché: that the amount of money spent on a movie is likely 
to be in inverse ratio to its artistic merit. The excruciating limit was 
reached with The Bible (1965): among many other loony expenditures, 


three million dollars was the estimated cost of constructing the Ark a 
and herding the animals into it, an operation alleged to have oceu- * 


pied five months of shooting time! In those days, Huston’s sover- 
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eignty had a suspicious resemblance to that of Rocco in Key Largo: 
“more than a king, he was an Emperor.” 


Winners and Losers 


I think it is not too unreasonable to deduce that Huston’s films, 
good or bad, have been designed, if unconsciously, as hostages to for- 
tune: they have usually synopsized destinies diametrically opposed 
to his own. His hero has been typically a born loser. Huston was a 
born winner. His characters take the rap, settle for less, perish in 
their pride or are destroyed by the thing-they worship. Huston has 
never for long had to settle for less and up to now he has been inde- 
structible. 

All the same, if we examine the subject matter of his films after 
1950, an unconscious strategy is increasingly conspicuous. He has 
been warding off the evil eye! Having confessed his admiration for 
Captain Ahab as a great blasphemer, he confounded anathema by 
assuming, in The Bible, not only the role of Noah but also the voice of 
God. Moulin Rouge was closer to Huston’s conscience than may 
superficially appear. Like Toulouse-Lautrec he, too, had utilized 
déclassé subjects for his art and was mad about horses. Unlike the 
dwarf painter, he was able to ride them. Huston hunted elephants 
(or said he had) while shooting The African Queen. Six years later he 
chose to film The Roots of Heaven, whereof the hero is fanatically 
pledged to the liquidation of elephant hunters. 

Absolute power does not corrupt absolutely—not always.... 
Daniel Dravot in The Man Who Would Be King, which Huston was to 
film in 1975, was bitten in the neck by a princess to prove that he was 
no God, but a man. Who bit Huston in the neck has never been dis- 
closed but it has been a reassuring spectacle to witness his struggle, 
intermittent yet tenacious, to disentangle himself from a web of 
meretricious scripts, searching for the kind of limited, face-to-face 
engagement he had mastered in the 1940s. His first positive, less 
than satisfactory, attempt was made in 1961 with The Misfits; his 
next was Reflections in a Golden Eye (1967). In 1972 he embraced the 
real thing, an unadulterated trial-by-failure—the unsparing sub- 
ject of Fat City. 

The Misfits, one of Huston’s more interesting failures, is an object 
lesson in how wrong a director can be if he doesn’t clearly insist on 
his own reading of the story. To Huston, Arthur Miller’s script about 
three ex-cowboys who capture—with bi-plane, truck and lariat 
—wild horses which they sell for dog-meat, was “about people who 
sell their work but won’t sell themselves” and are thus misfits in a 
“dog-eat-horse society.” This interpretation appears to have been in 
conflict with Miller’s equal focus on the desperate bid for autonomy 
of Rosalyn, played by Marilyn Monroe. Rosalyn is also a misfit, iden- 
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THE MISFITS: “The breaking of a wild horse... a fierce breath of the real Huston 
idiom” 
a tifying herself with the boxed-in horses and repudiating each of the 


men until, at the last, she decides she wants Langland (Clark 
Gable)—with a saddle on him! 

Huston’s expression of relief is noticeable when, at the halfway 
mark, he cuts loose from Miller’s pedestrian dialogue and the com- 
pulsive close-ups it demanded, and the film finally opens out to the 
pursuit of mustangs across the wastes of Nevada. Here, and in Lang- 
land’s breaking of a wild horse, is a fierce breath of the real Huston 
idiom. This was the first film he had made in America for eight years; 
one feels Huston’s recurrent enthusiasm for place and camaraderie 
fighting Miller’s more turgid verbal negations. 


A Sardonic Flavor 


z Reflections in a Golden Eye is a peculiarly unadmired film in the 
Huston oeuvre. Most critics have taken the attitude that Huston 
was out of his depth or simply perverse for wanting to film Carson 
McCullers’ novel about latent homosexuality and the internecine 
warfare of officers and their wives (the principal couple played by 
Marlon Brando and Elizabeth Taylor) at a cavalry garrison in the 
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American South. I submit that the Huston version of McCullers’ 
bizarre novel, with its “desaturated” color and its fluctuant geome- 
tries of close-up and counter-close-up, is aesthetically far more 
interesting, as cinema, than such widely praised films on compara- 
bly “repellent” themes as A Streetcar Named Desire or Who’s Af- 
raid of Virginia Woolf (based on plays by Tennessee Williams and 
Edward Albee) or any of Ingmar Bergman’s more tortuous essays in 
psychological-incest-symbolism. 

I have written elsewhere that Huston’s film is about a man who 
fails to master a white horse. It may be pertinent here to note that 
Huston rode to the hounds on his estate in Ireland, that he bought a 





REFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN EYE: “a uniquely 
sardonic flavor” 


stable of horses in Switzerland, and that the horse reappears in. 
many of his films as a symbol of power, a token of freedom, and a 
vehicle of death. In Reflections in a Golden Eye, he faced what he 
hadn’t before, the covert sickness which may be the reverse conse- 
quence of an admiration for horseflesh, for the pugnacity of mas- 
culine self-confidence and the stratified disciplines of a privileged, 
authoritarian community. His film unflinchingly explored a closed 
sado-masochistic social maze, at the same time conveying an air of 
poetic allegory. For me, the movie has a uniquely sardonic flavor, 
tinctured with a disturbing beauty. 
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FAT CITY: “The confined world of the small-time boxer” 


Pugilists and Punishment 


With Fat City, Huston cast an even more penetrating, but not 
cold, eye on the lowest-level lives dedicated solely to physical prow- 
ess. Huston’s most uncompromising creation to date, Fat City 
enacts the crucial, if fruitless, moment of truth in the career of a 
small-time boxer, Tully (played with shattering self-effacement by 
Stacy Keach). As in a film of Ozu or in Ingmar Bergman’s Winter 
Light, the action is hermetically confined within the limits of its 
stunted development—as if the “lush” quarter of Stockton, Califor- 
nia, were a quarantine station from which no boxer on the skids, 
female tramp, fry cook or panhandler could escape, save on pain of 
death. The prison of defeat and marginal exploitation inhabited by 
Tully is of his own making: he is sentenced to the agonies of an 
elementary consciousness by his almost total inability to articulate 
what he feels, what he needs, where he has been, where he is going. 
With exacting purism, Huston refused to falsify the simple-minded 
hell of petty pugilists who assert themselves or accept punishment 
in the ring as readily as if they were eating a square meal yet remain 
completely submissive to managers who twist their arms and har- 
pies who loudly drink their blood. 

Huston achieves an abrasive effect of men who never see the color 
of the sky by cutting from the glare of a California afternoon to the 
nembutal oblivion of a saloon’s interior. At the close of the film—one 
of the most convincingly hopeless end-sequences ever shot—Tully, 
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imploring young Erny (perhaps the only “pug” in town who will suc- 
ceed in breaking out) to talk with him over a cup of coffee, stares at a 
world gone silent as the dead, recognizing that the silence is in him- 
self, while the sound-track sings, “Help Me Make It Through The 
Night.” Fat City is a ruthless act of compassion. 

It would be spurious to suggest that Huston was saying, “There, 
but for the grace of God, go I!” since, as we have learned, the man 
has been an unkillable survivor. But unquestionably his own brief 
career as a boxer (in California at the age of sixteen) which inciden- 
tally bequeathed him his broken nose, was a profound reminder of all 
those—in any profession—who don’t ever “make it.” The statuette is 
false; the gold dust blows away over the parched lands of the Sierra; 
the bank-notes from the heist are counted but not shared; the Cuban 
tyrant is not where he should be, waiting to be assassinated from 
underground—and Tully, aged 29, is already speechless against the 
ropes. 


Charlatans and Miracles 


The Man Who Would Be King summed up, in 1975, the several edi- 
tions of that concern which had seldom been absent from Huston’s 
misgivings, from his harsh or whimsical scrutiny: the dispropor- 
tionate and disappointing reward of superhuman effort. Shot in 
Morocco and the Atlas Mountains as surrogate settings for Calcutta 
and the Himalayas, the Kipling-based film is Huston’s most opulent 


THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING: “a glorious tall-tale with an inglorious ending” 
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doomed-enterprise story to date (and excepting Barry Lyndon the 
most enthralling “foreign” movie made by an American since Orson 
Welles’ Othello): as ebullient as it is fateful, a glorious tall-tale with 
an inglorious ending. It speaks wonders for Huston’s rhythmic 
direction and Russell Lloyd’s elliptical editing that one accepts, ina 
spirit of comic credibility, the unhindered success with which the 
two self-appointed imperialists, “Peachy” Cainehan and Daniel 
Dravot, organize an army and take overa lapsed kingdom in a moun- 
tain fastness beyond Afghanistan, where Dravot is readily accepted 
as a god. 

“Himalayan” peaks tower above isolated principalities, tribes war 
upon one another and celebrate their victories by playing football 
with the head of the losing chief. As in a tale from the Arabian 
Nights, the false god is saved from an earlier death by the coinci- 
dence that his Masonic Order medallion is identical with the symbol 
alleged to have been brought to this land beyond nowhere by Alex- 
ander the Great. The reverberant note of mingled miracle and char- 
latanry is beautifully sounded with the first fifteen images preced- 
ing the credits of Huston’s film, images that introduce, as in a dream 
bazaar, the amorphous life of the legendary East, with its snake- 
charmers, fortune-tellers, and sword-swallowers. 

Michael Caine as “Peachy” ranks among the many unerring 
instances of Huston’s choosing the “inevitable” actor. Caine has a 
way of planting derisive lines that lend them a transcendent value 
in the context. When the District Commissioner reproves Dravot 
and Carnehan as detriments to British society in India, Peachy, with 
lordly indignation, retorts: “Detriments he calls us! It’s detriments 
like us that built the bloody Empire!” Irrepressible in triumph, he is 
heart-breaking as the wreck of himself, crucified by the supersti- 
tious tribe he was anxious to rob but not to rule. In his final confron- 
tation with Kipling, having survived a fate horribly worse than his 
companion’s death, he leaves behind, with the bemused author of 
this tale, the ghastly memento—a crowned skull—of the man who 
would be, and for an hour was, king. 

From 1941 to 1975, in Huston’s progress, however irregular, the 
stoical motif persists: never praise the day before the evening. Now 
it is evening for John Huston, who has always praised the day with 
his fingers crossed; and a counter-motif has been introduced: “Help 
Me Make It Through The Night.” Nobody is likely, at this juncture, 
to invite the director, like Daniel Dravot, to cross a bridge suspended 
above a ravine, then cut the bridge away. Yet from the perspective of 
seventy-two years lived dangerously, the disenchanted Mr. Huston 
could well be expected to acknowledge that this image might, after 
all, serve as an uncannily accurate symbol for the scheme of things. 
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their principles or betray the cause in which they be 

has become a common feature of political life since \ 
War II. This stems, in part, from the historic position of ninete: 
century liberals for whom the enemy had hitherto always bee 
the right—monarchists, clericals, aristocrats, bureaucrats, 
porters of political or economic oligarchies, men whose rule 
moted, or was indifferent to, poverty, ignorance, injustice, an 
exploitation and degradation of men. 

The natural inclination of liberals has been, and still is, to 
the left, the party of generosity and humanity, toward anything 
destroys barriers between men. Even after the inevitable split 
tend to be deeply reluctant to believe that there can be real en 
on the left. They may feel morally outraged by the resort to b 
violence by some of their allies; they protest that such method 
distort or destroy the common goal. They perceive that a hu 
cause promoted by means that are too ruthless is in danger of 
ing into its opposite: liberty into oppression in the name of lil 
equality into a new self-perpetuating oligarchy to defend equ 
Copyright © Oxford University Press. 


T» ambivalence of moderates, who are not prepared to | 


justice into crushing of all forms of nonconformity. The middle 
ground isa notoriously exposed, dangerous, and ungrateful position. 

The Girondists were driven into this position in 1792; liberals like 
Heine or Lamartine in 1848; Mazzini, and a good many socialists, of 
whom Louis Blanc was the most representative, were repelled by 
the methods of the Paris Commune of 1871. But these crises passed. 
Breaches were healed. Ordinary political warfare was resumed. The 
hopes of the moderates began to revive. The desperate dilemmas in 
which they found themselves could be viewed as being due to mo- 
ments of aberration which could not last. 


The Dilemma of Russian Liberals 


But in Russia, from the 1860s until the revolution of 1917, this un- 
easy feeling, made more painful by periods of repression and horror, 
became a chronic condition—a long, unceasing malaise of the entire 
enlightened section of society. The dilemma of the liberals became 
insoluble. They wished to destroy the regime which seemed to them 
wholly evil. They believed in reason, secularism, the rights of the 
individual, freedom of speech, of association, of opinion, the liberty of 
groups and races and nations, greater social and economic equality, 
above all in the rule of justice. They admired the selfless dedication, 
the purity of motive, the martyrdom of those, no matter how extrem- 
ist, who offered their lives for the violent overthrow of the status 
quo. But they feared that the losses entailed by terrorist or Jacobin 
methods might be irreparable, and greater than any possible gains; 
they were horrified by the fanaticism and barbarism of the extreme 
left, by its contempt for the only culture that they knew, by its blind 
faith in what seemed to them Utopian fantasies, whether anarchist 
or populist or Marxist. 

These Russians believed in European civilization as converts be- 
lieve in a newly acquired faith. They could not bring themselves to 
contemplate, still less to sanction, the destruction of much in the 
past, even the Czarist past, that seemed to them of infinite value for 
themselves and for all men. Caught between two armies, denounced 
by both, they repeated their mild and rational words without much 
genuine hope of being heard by either side. They remained obsti- 
nately reformist and nonrevolutionary. 

Many suffered from complex forms of guilt: they sympathized 
more deeply with the goals upon their left; but, spurned by the radi- 
cals, they tended to question, like the self-critical, open-minded hu- 
man beings that they were, the validity of their own positions. They 
doubted, they wondered, they felt tempted, from time to time, to 
jettison their enlightened principles and find peace by conversion 


to a revolutionary faith, above all by submission to the domination _ 


of the zealots. To stretch themselves upon a comfortable bed of 
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dogma would, after all, save them from being plagued by their own 
uncertainties, from the terrible suspicion that the simple solutions 
of the extreme left might, in the end, be as irrational and as repres- 
sive as the nationalism, or elitism, or mysticism of the right. More- 
over, despite all its shortcomings, the left still seemed to them to 
stand for a more human faith than the frozen, bureaucratic, heart- 
less right, if only because it was always better to be with the perse- 
cuted than with the persecutors. 


Means and Ends 


But there was one conviction which they never abandoned: they 
knew that evil means destroyed good ends. They knew that to ex- 
tinguish existing liberties, civilized habits, rational behavior, to 
abolish them today, in the belief that, like a phoenix, they would 
arise in a purer and more glorious form tomorrow, was to fall into 
a terrible snare and delusion. Alexander Herzen told his old friend, 
the anarchist Bakunin, in 1869, that to order the intellect to stop be- 
cause its fruits might be misused by the enemy, to arrest science, 
invention, the progress of reason, until men were made pure by the 
fires of a total revolution—until “we are free’”—was nothing but a 
self-destructive fallacy. “One cannot stop intelligence,’ Herzen 
wrote in his last and magnificent essay, 


because the majority lacks understanding, while the minority 
makes evil use of it... . Wild cries to close books, abandon science, 
and go to some senseless battle of destruction—that is the most 
violent and harmful kind of demagoguery. It will be followed by 
the eruption of the most savage passions... . No! Great revolu- 
tions are not achieved by the unleashing of evil passions.... Ido 
not believe in the seriousness of men who prefer crude force and 
destruction to development and arriving at settlements. 


And then, in an insufficiently remembered phrase, “One must open 
men’s eyes, not tear them out.” Bakunin had declared that one must 
first clear the ground: then we shall see. That savored to Herzen 
of the dark ages of barbarism. 

That is what the great Russian novelist Ivan Turgenev, too, felt 
and wrote during the last twenty years of his life. He declared that 
he was a European; Western culture was the only culture that he 
knew; this was the banner under which he had marched as a young 
man: it was his banner still. His spokesman is Potughin in Smoke, 
when he says, “I am devoted to Europe, or to be more precise to... 
civilization ... this word is pure and holy, while other words, ‘folk,’ 
for example, or ...yes, or ‘glory,’ smell of blood.” His condemnation 
of political mysticism and irrationalism, populist and Slavophile, 
conservative or anarchist, remained absolute. 
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The Liberal Predicament 


But short of this, these moderates were less sure: to support the 
left in its excesses went against the civilized grain; but to oppose the 
left, or even to remain indifferent to its fate, to abandon it to the 
forces of reaction, seemed even more unthinkable. The moderates 
hoped, against all evidence, that the ferocious anti-intellectualism 
which, liberals in Russia told Turgenev, was spreading like an in- 
fectious disease among the young—the contempt for painting, 
music, books, the mounting political terrorism—were passing ex- 
cesses due to immaturity, lack of education; they were results of a 
long frustration; they would disappear once the pressures that had 
generated them were removed. Consequently they explained away 
the violent language and the violent acts of the extreme left, and 
continued to support the uneasy alliance. 


A World-Wide Predicament 


This painful conflict, which became the permanent predicament of 
the Russian liberals for half a century, has now grown worldwide. 
We must be clear: it is not the Bazarovs who are the champions of 
the rebellion today.[Bazarov was the cold, “scientific” revolutionary 
in Turgenev’s novel, Fathers and Sons.] In a sense, the 
Bazarovs have won with the victorious advance of quantitative 
methods, belief in the organization of human lives by technological 
organization, reliance on nothing but calculation of utilitarian con- 
sequences in evaluating policies that affect vast numbers of human 
beings. 

The triumphs of the calm moral arithmetic of cost effectiveness, 
which liberates decent men from qualms, because they no longer 
think of the entities to which they apply their scientific computa- 
tions as actual human beings who live the lives and suffer the deaths 
of concrete individuals—this, today, is rather more typical of the es- 
tablishment than of the opposition. The suspicion of all that is quali- 
tative, imprecise, unanalyzable, yet precious to men, and its relega- 
tion to Bazarov’s obsolete, intuitive pre-scientific “rubbish heap,” 
has, by a strange paradox, stirred both the anti-rationalist right and 
the irrationalist left to an equally vehement opposition to the tech- 
nocratic establishment in the middle. From their opposed stand- 
points, the extreme left and the extreme right see such efforts to 
rationalize social life as a threat to what both sides regard as the 
deepest human values. 

If Turgenev were living at this hour, the young radicals whom he 
might wish to describe, and perhaps to explain with some sympathy, 
are those who wish to rescue men from the reign of those very 
“sophisters, economists and calculators” whose coming Edmund 
Burke lamented—those who ignore or despise what men are and 
what they live by. Some among the new insurgents of our time 
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appear to favor—so far as they can bring themselves to be at all 
coherent—a vague species of the old Natural law. They call for a so- 
ciety in which men treat one another as human beings with unique 
claims to self-expression, however undisciplined and wild, not as 
producing or consuming units in a centralized, world-wide, self-pro- 
pelling social mechanism. 


The Lure of Extremism 


Bazarov’s progeny has won; and it is among the descendants of the 
defeated, despised “superfluous men,” of Chekhov’s muddled, 
pathetic students and cynical, broken doctors, that both the ex- 
tremists and the moderates are to be found, those who are prepar- 
ing to man the revolutionary barricades, and their more quiescent 
allies. Yet the similarity with Turgenev’s predicament does hold: 
the most uncompromising among the modern rebels declare, as 
Bazarov and Bakunin maintained, that the first requirement is 
the clean sweep, the total destruction of the present system; the 
rest is not their business. The future must look after itself. Better 
anarchy than prison; there is nothing in between. 

This violent and sporadic cry meets with a similar response in the 
breasts of our contemporary liberals, the small, hesitant, self-criti- 
cal, not always very brave band of men who occupy a position some- 
where to the left of center and are morally repelled both by the hard 
faces to their right and the intermittent outbreaks of hysteria and 
mindless violence and demagoguery on their left. They are at once 
horrified and fascinated. They are shocked by the irrationalism of 
the handful of dervishes on the left, yet they are not prepared to re- 
ject wholesale the position of those who claim to represent the young 
and the disinherited, the furious ehampions of the poor and the so- 
cially deprived or repressed. This is the notoriously unsatisfactory, 
at times agonizing, position of the modern heirs of the liberal 
tradition. 

The figure of the well-meaning, troubled, self-questioning liberal, 
witness to the complex truth which, as a literary type, Turgenev 
virtually created in his own image, has today become universal. 
These are the men who, when the battle grows too hot, tend either 
to stop their ears to the terrible din or attempt to promote armis- 
tices, save lives, avert chaos. 


Defending Humane Culture 


Civilization, humane culture, meant more to the nineteeth-cen- 
tury Russians, late-comers to Hegel’s feast of the spirit, than to the 
blasé natives of the West. Turgenev clung to it more passionate- 
ly, was more conscious of its precariousness, than even his friends 
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Flaubert or Renan. But unlike them, he discerned behind the philis- 
tine bourgeoisie more ferocious opponents—the young iconoclasts 
bent on the total annihilation of his world in the certainty that a 
new and more just world would emerge. He understood the best 
among these Robespierres, as Tolstoy, or even Dostoyevsky, did not. 
He rejected their methods, he thought their goals naive and gro- 
tesque, but his hand would not rise against them if this meant 
giving aid and comfort to the generals and the bureaucrats. 

He offered no clear way out: only gradualism and education, only 
reason. Chekhov once said that a writer’s business was not to provide 
solutions, only to describe a situation so truthfully, do such justice 
to all sides of the question, that the reader could no longer evade it. 
The doubts Turgenev raised have not been stilled. The dilemma of 
morally sensitive, honest, and intellectually responsible men at 
times of acute polarization of opinion has, since his time, grown 
world-wide. The predicament of what, for him, was only the “‘edu- 
cated section” of a country then scarcely regarded as fully Euro- 
pean, has come to be that of men in every class of society in our day. 
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PROFESSORS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


A Round Table Discussion 


The influence of American university 
professors on government policy has 
undergone a drastic change in the 
past several decades. Once rather 
cloistered and remote from the po- 
litical fray, they have entered public 
life in increasing numbers, making 
their voices heard in the Presiden- 
tial office, in Congress and in the 
United Nations. To discuss the im- 
pact of this movement from academia 
to the seats of power in Washington, 
the American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research, a private 
foundation, brought together four 
distinguished professors or former 
professors. 

John Charles Daly, a former radio 
and television news executive, served 


as moderator. The participants were: 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan, U.S. sen- 
ator from New York, formerly ambas- 
sador to India and the United Nations, 
professor of government at Harvard 
University, and adviser to four pres- 
idents from Kennedy to Ford. 

S.I. Hayakawa, U.S. senator from 
California, formerly professor of 
English and president of San Fran- 
cisco State University. 

Robert H. Bork, professor at Yale 
Law School, and formerly U.S. solic- 
itor general and acting attorney gen- 
eral (1973-4). 

Irving Kristol, professor of urban 
values at New York University, co- 
editor of The Public Interest, and 
political columnist. 


Mr. Daly: To establish a broad base for the dialogue, gentlemen, will 
you in turn address the question: How deeply has the academic com- 
munity affected government policy? 


Senator Moynihan: From the time of the church fathers, academia 
has influenced the whole experience of government in the West. 
Adam Smith was a professor back in the eighteenth century. In our 
time, academia has affected the personnel of politics. I was a member 
of the cabinet of President Gerald Ford, a solid, sensible, serious 
man. The only time I ever doubted him was at a cabinet meeting one 
morning. Looking around, I saw six professors at that rather small 
table of fourteen chairs. The secretary of state was a professor. The 
secretary of defense was a professor. The attorney general was a 
professor. The secretary of labor was a professor. The secretary of 
agriculture was a professor. The U.S. permanent representative at 
the United Nations was a professor. 

This is new, and it affects the way people think about politics. It is 
the big change from the long hegemony of lawyers in American 
political life. 


Professor Kristol: In the 19th century, in the frontier towns of the 
West, a professor was defined as the man who played the piano in the 
bordello. This suggests that professors were not highly regarded 
when it came to doing serious things. That has changed radically in 
the past century. Together with their satellite group, the media, 
professors today are the only sector of our society which claims the 
right to define the public interest. Professors believe they are the 
ones who know what the public interest is, and they have gained 
credibility in terms of their power to define it. 


Senator Hayakawa: To take the matter outside our own country, it 
seems to me that one of the problems of communism is that it is a 
dictatorship of intellectuals and professors. It is essentially a 
dictatorship of people who have read the sacred books, who know the 
answers to all problems of public interest, and who, therefore, are 
able to define what is good for everybody—far better than the 
hardware man, the blacksmith, the accountant, or the realtor could. 
Professors know their way around in the world of ideas, the world of 
moral values. 

In this country, we have not gone as far as the Communist nations 
in elevating the ideologue, the theoretician, to a lofty place in 
society. But, as Senator Moynihan described, we were getting there 
pretty fast with President Ford’s cabinet. President Lyndon John- 
son’s respect for professors was also extraordinarily exaggerated. I 
say, please don’t be in awe of professors. 


Professor Bork: Professors are probably the single most influen- 
tial class in terms of public policy in the United States, and that is 
not only because they man Presidential administrations. As ver- 
balists, professors are skilled in ideas and are quite articulate. And 
that happens to be a very intimidating and very influential style in 
this society. 

It is demonstrable that our foreign policy would be quite different 
were it not for the influence of the professoriate. The outcome of 
the Vietnam War was heavily influenced by the attitude of the 
campuses. In domestic policy, we have been moving in directions 
that the professoriate has wanted us to move for a long time. 


Senator Hayakawa: As professor Bork says, our culture has 
become predominantly verbal, and the verbalist has perhaps more 
than his due share of influence, as opposed to, say, the seafarer, 
or the aviator, or the engineer, or the physician—people who do 
things with something other than words or in addition to words. I am 
not sure that this influence of the verbalist is an entirely good thing 
for a culture. As asemanticist, I have spent pretty much of my career 
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in the study of words and their influence on human affairs, and 
have come to distrust those whose lives are exclusively preoccupi¢ 
with them. 


Professor Kristol: The big difference between the academy toda 
and what we might call the clerisy of yesterday is the convergenc 
between the world of thought and the world of action over the la; 
century. The professors of a hundred years ago were assumed to t 
scholars and teachers who lived pretty much in an ivory tower, anı 
in fact, were supposed to live in an ivory tower. It was assumed the 
they had great knowledge of certain things, but this knowledge wa 
not necessarily a good guide to practical action. Rarely were the 
turned to for guidance on matters of public policy. As moralists an 
philosophers, they were influential in general terms, as Adam Smit 
was, but it was not until quite late in the nineteenth century the 
they were first taken seriously as “experts.” 

In our day, of course, professors are taken very seriously on publi 
policy. Every professor in the United States is convinced that hi 
opinions ought to be sought out on such matters. If a professor is tol 
that he lives in an ivory tower, he denies it indignantly. If we sugges 
to him that he ought to live in an ivory tower, he thinks we are mac 

Some of the 600,000 professors in this country are genuinel 
interested in teaching and scholarship, but the major interest of 
considerable number of them is worldly affairs. They want to hel 
run the world. 


Professor Bork: I suppose the largest single factor in the increas 
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S.I. Hayakawa Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
of influence of the academic world is the explosion in its size. When 
the number of professors was small, they did not think of themselves 
as a class, with special interests and influence. The number of pro- 
fessors and students has increased so much that they now have 
achieved a critical mass. They feel themselves to be a distinct group, 
with distinct interests of their own. They press their attitudes upon 
society, with a suggestion that if the society does not accept their 
ideas, it is morally deficient. 


Senator Moynihan: In a democracy, there is a problem when a 
large number of persons, who would define themselves as profes- 
sionals, are in positions of leadership. The professions profess to 
know things other people do not know. Only they can admit others to 
their society, and outsiders may not question their standards. There 
is a move to professionalize everything—undertakers want to be a 
profession. But a member of a real profession can look somebody in 
the eye and say, “You think you know, but you don’t know—I know. 
And that is what it says here on this certificate on the wall—that I 
know and you don’t.” That is not the relationship of a democratic 
politician to a democratic citizen. It is different, isn’t it? 


Mr. Daly: Professor Kristol, I think you once defined an intellec- 
tual as a man who speaks with general authority about a subject on 


which he has no particular competence. 


Senator Moynihan: Now, wait just a second. The competence 
within the professions is very real. The important point is that the 
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society has accepted the idea of their competency. Society accepts 
the idea that only a dentist should tell a man that he can be a dentist. 


Professor Bork: I think Pat Moynihan is missing something, 
though. A professional with a degree on the wall, which says he is 
qualified to talk about law, if he is a professor, will talk about 
everything else but law, and expect others to listen to him anyway. 
There are linguists who know all about the war in Vietnam. And 
there are economists who know all about moral values. They are lis- 
tened to because they are professors. 


Professors vs. Businessmen 


Professor Kristol: I disagree. The lawyer was not given credibility 
as an expert in other matters because he had studied law books, but 
because it was assumed that the practice of law had brought him a 
great deal of worldly wisdom. He knew a great deal about the affairs 
of men, and, above all, he knew how to adjudicate quarrels—which is 
the essence of politics. The reason professors get into all administra- 
tions these days—Republican as well as Democratic—is simply the 
increased importance of the media. Professors do tend to be much 
more articulate than businessmen or bankers since, after all, they 
are lecturing to students all the time. They learn how to phrase their 
thoughts quickly. They learn how to respond to questions quickly. 
They survive on television. Businessmen tend not to be articulate. It 
is not necessary for them to be articulate to be highly successful. The 
businessman or banker does terribly on the media, and to the degree 
that the media have become more important, I suspect the academic 
community becomes more influential directly in government. 


Mr. Daly: It occurs to me that our economic policies, beginning 
with Franklin Delano Roosevelt and John Maynard Keynes, came 
out of a marriage of the academic world and government. Was it 
a bad marriage? 


Professor Kristol: The point is the economy of our country is in the 
hands of professionals who do not know what to do about inflation or 
about monetary policy, but nevertheless have the only professional 
authority to do anything. I think it was George Bernard Shaw who 
said that it was only after 1905 that doctors started to do more good 
than harm to their patients. Doctors were a profession prior to 1905, 
and the fact that they may have done more harm than good on a 
randomized basis did not stop them from being doctors with acertain 
claim to expertise. In regard to economists, I have a dreadful feeling 
that we may be at 1903 or 1893. They are the only experts we have, 
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but I am not at all sure they are e doing more good than harm. They 
have a lot of theories, and they.are sure their theories are 'worth- 
while and important. I am not so sure the world has improved much 

since we began being governed by economic theories rather than by 
men of experience using some common sense. 

There are good academics who do not go around saying they know 
when in fact they know they do not. In fact, some of us are making a 
profession out of explaining how much we and others do not know. 
_ That is known as critical sociology. 


_A Leftist Direction 


Professor Bork: We may be leading up to the question of whether 
the professoriate has characteristic viewpoints, whether there is a | 
general outlook of intellectuals and academicians as a class. And 
that is wider than economics or law. A recent book by Everett C. 
Ladd and Seymour M. Lipset, The Divided Academy, documents 
what we all know from common observation—that professors, 
particularly those from the most prestigious universities, tend 
rather strongly to be left liberals and to prefer more government - 
regulation in economics and social matters. In foreign policy, they 
. tend to be less aggressive or less likely to defend aggressive 
_American actions overseas. The tendency of verbalists to assume 
‘expertise they do not have may be less important than the fact 

that the pressure, the outlook, the verbalization is primarily in 
one direction. 


- Mr. Daly: In The Divided Academy, the authors conclude that the 
faculty political orientation differs greatly in the different academic 
disciplines. The authors notice the difference between the liberal 
political views of professors of social studies and the conservative 
views of professors of engineering, for instance. 


Senator Moynihan: There is a hierarchy of professors along those 
lines. Geologists and agronomists are fundamentally conservative. 
` At the other end of the scale are the sociologists. 


Senator Hayakawa: This deals with the fundamental distinction 
between human beings. There are people whose lives revolve around 
the handling of symbols, words. They are the intellectuals, the 
preachers, the lawyers, the media people. They are the people who 
speculate in grain futures without ever harvesting a bushel of grain. 
They are verbalists, the symbol handlers. 

Then there are the other people, the thing handlers. They can be 
engineers, whose words or diagrams must be ultimately validated in 
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a bridge that stands up or in a building that sustains its own weight. 
They can be pastry chefs—whatever words they may read in a cook- 
_ book have to be validated in an actual production, in a nonverbal 
production. 

Both classes use words and symbols. There is one class whose 
words are ultimately validated in a nonverbal event, asin the case of 
a farmer or an agronomist or an engineer or geologist. Then there 
are those like philosophers, sociologists, literature majors and 
lawyers. Their words do not come under the discipline of a load that 
shifts and turns over the truck before the driver knows it. Their | 
words are not subject to the discipline of the great steamship that 
, wanders off course because of factors that were neglected in a 
lecture on navigation, 

This is the great division. If there is something wrong -with our 
culture, it is not just in academia. It is in the whole class of symbol 
manipulators who rule the world. The media people, for example, do 
not partake of the events—they read ticker tapes about them, and 
they read telegrams and news releases. Then they sit wisely in front 
of a typewriter or a television camera and explain the world to 
everybody, without, for example, having put out the fire that they 
are reporting, without having started it—without having the 
checkpoints in the nonverbal world. 

If there is any amelioration of the condition under which so many 
of us suffer from the barrage of windbags all over the place—and I 
refer to ourselves as well as the media people, the people who handle 
the symbols—it seems to me we all require discipline in rooting our 
ultimate experience in the nonverbal world. This is why I have 
always felt that all of us in the verbal professions ought to take up 
something nonverbal. 


The Rationalist Fallacy 


Professor Kristol: By the way, it ia interesting that we seem to be 
using the terms professors and intellectuals interchangeably. 
Anyone who wanted to criticize a professor 75 years ago called him 
an intellectual, and anyone who wanted to criticize an intellectual 
called him academic. They were two different worlds. The intellec- 
tuals were not in universities—they were in Greenwich Village or 
some other Bohemian setting. They were not supposed to be in 
universities. But there has been a merger. Academicians have taken 
over the attitude of intellectuals, and, of course, intellectuals are 
now located on campuses. l , 

But professors and intellectuals today are rationalists. They be- 
lieve that anyone who knows the right theory can bake the right 
cake, and that practical experience in baking cakes is not important. 
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They think having the right theory of politics is more important than, 
practical wisdom about the governance of men and women. 

This is what the philosopher Michael Oakeshott calls the ratio- 
nalist’s fallacy, that if we know the theory, we know the practice. 
But the world of fact, the world of reality is very recalcitrant to 
theory. It reminds me of the story of the young man who tried to 
volunteer for the navy. They asked him if he could swim. He said, 
“No, but I know the theory of it.” - 

There is a difference, and many of the important things in this 
world cannot be learned systematically. They can only be learned by 
‘practical experience, by having a sense, as a cook has a sense, of just 
how much to put in and how much not to put in. Government is a 
practical art, not a theoretical art. One of the problems we suffer 
from at the moment is the infusion into government of political 
sciente, political theory, sociology—and the extrusion of practical 
wisdom. 


Senator Moynihan: Government is altogether a theoretical art. It 
deals fundamentally with symbols, and it is the only thing people 
really care about. It is the only thing they will die for. It is the thing 
they most live for. 


Professor Kristol: I agree with Pat Moynihan, that the symbols of 
authority are the ultimate importance. But the symbols of authority 
are not the same as governance. Acceptance of the symbols of 
authority permits a man to govern, but once he has that permission, 
he has the job to do. One of the things that has happened—not just in ` 
the United States but also in Western Europe, in Africa, in Asia—is 
the infusion of various theories into the world of practice and the 
depreciation of practical wisdom, of traditional wisdom. It is no 
longer good enough to say the reason we should do it this way is that 
we have always done it this way and it seems to work. That is no 
longer acceptable as a reason for doing something, and yet it 
probably is the best reason for doing something in the world. 


Professor Bork: Unfortunately, reality can often be perceived only . 
through theory and symbols, and we must try to perceive that reality 
through, for example, economics. The practical cook may. produce 
disasters, so the question is, Who is the best theorist? The difficulty is 
that in the symbol world of the verbalist, there is no external dis- 
cipline. If the building falls down, it can be attributed to some non- 
theoretical factor, or to the fact that the theory was not taken far 
enough. But there is no escape from using theorists and verbalists in 
these matters. fem 
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not mean to ridicule them. They have a very important role to play in 
shaping our general way of looking at the world. But that is different 
from actually intervening in public policy and shaping particular 
issues in particular spheres. Obviously educators teach people to 
view the world in a certain way. Professors and intellectuals have 
that function. Whether they execute it well or not is another matter, 
but no one can take away that particular function from them. They 
teach our children how to look at the world. I think they should be - 
doing it better than they are. On the other hand, that function is not - 

the same as the governance of men or the governance of affairs. 


The Utopian Appeal 


Professor Bork: We are talking about a class of people which, we 
seem to agree, is quite important and which has problems because it 
is not subject to external discipline. But I wonder ifit is not true that 
this class of people has distinctive public policy biases and, therefore, 
tends to move our public policy in a particular direction. - 


Senator Hayakawa: I believe it does tend to move public policy in 
certain directions. It moves people in the direction of often being 
. overly enchanted with a body of theory, so that they go in the direc- 
tion of what philosopher Karl Popper calls utopianism. This class 
draws a mental picture of a beautiful, beautiful world it would like to 
move reality to. Insofar as we have utopian elements in our social 
planning—and social planning itself involves a certain kind of 
utopianism—we try to impose a map on the territory and make the 
territory conform to it, rather than the other way around. 


Mr. Daly: Professor Bork, you raised an issue about the spread of 
education. Has the spread of education, particularly university 
education, decreased or increased the acceptance of our society's 
institutions? ` 


Professor Bork: It probably has decreased the moral authority of 
the institutions of the society. The intellectual class generally tends 
to be highly critical of traditional institutions and tends to actively 
unfit the students for their future environment. In fact, some 
members of this class think that is their function, to make students 
dissatisfied with their future environment. As Lionel Trilling said in 
regard to the teaching of modernist literature, that is not only an 
adversary intention, it is also a subversive intention. In that sense I 
think the influence of the university and its allies, the media and the 
clergy, has been quite harmful to traditional institutions and values. 
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Senator Moynihan: This has not always been the case. The aca- 
demic who has had the greatest political influence in this century 
surely was Woodrow Wilson. Professor Wilson became president 
[1913-1923] and in the most extraordinary way he confirmed the basic 
American ideas of the time. He was scarcely hostile to what was 
established. His intention was neither subversive, nor adversary. 

Need we continue in the phase that started in the 1930s? Academia 
- was supportive of institutions until the Great Depression, and the 
movement into the universities of ethnic groups previously on the out- 
side. May not academia now begin to celebrate the “establishment”? 


Alienating Students 


Professor Kristol: One of the functions of intellectuals and educa- 
tion is to alienate students from their society. A student is supposed 
to gain a certain detachment from his society, but it is supposed to be 
an intellectual detachment. 


Senator Moynihan: That is not so. What did the Harvard economist 
Joseph Schumpeter say of capitalism? He said that capitalism is a 
process of “creative destruction.” It destroys the usefulness of last 
year’s automobiles, as well as last year’s ideas. Some of you tend to 
dissociate this particular role of the academia from the larger 
culture. Schumpeter would probably say that there was never a 
more capitalist institution than the anti-establishment university, 
because enterprise keeps saying no and trying new ideas. 


Professor Bork: As Irving Kristol said, it is the characteristic 
function of professors and other intellectuals to question the status 
quo and to produce intellectual alienation in students. If that were 
the only explanation of the attitudes we see in professors, then we 
would expect to see the universities severely questioning the welfare 

. state and the regulatory state and undercutting the status quo. But 
that is not the case. They are not opposed to the status quo; they are 
opposed to particular institutions. 


Senator Moynihan: I want to speak up for academia because I will 
never get back to it and I long for it. It does preserve. It preserves 
Aeschylus, and it preserves Plato, and it preserves Trilling. Tell me 
one thing that General Motors has ever preserved. Every year a 
new world is begun, and the past is over, has to be changed, got rid of. 


Professor Bork: Do you want General Motors to preserve the car.” 


model of 1910? a 
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Senator Moynihan: I thought 1925 was a géod year. 


Professor Bork: Your argument might lead to the conclusion that 
General Motors has moved on since 1925, but the academic world has 
not. They are still producing that old, bad model up there at Harvard 
University. 


Professor Kristol: I think Pat Moynihan made a valid point. 
Capitalism is destructive of values. 


Senator Hayakawa: I don’t understand what is meant by “Capital- 
ism destroys values.” Would someone elaborate on that? When old 
automobiles are destroyed, what values are destroyed? 


Senator Moynihan: In Schumpeter’s analysis, the capitalist spirit 
appeared in the world—not least in the universities—as a rejection 
of the established and presumably immutable systems of the Middle 
Ages. This spirit says no. It says we must change, question, and 
argue, and it proceeds to delegitimate the authority of the church 
and much else, and creates its own authority. By this process of 
delegitimating, it created itself. But, says Schumpeter, it cannot 
stop there. It will then go on to delegitimate itself, and the vanguard 
of this process will always be the intellectuals. And, says he, the 
capitalist will support them, provide for them, pay for them, nurture 
them, because he sees in them the essence of his own being. 


Professor Bork: Schumpeter is quite right that the capitalist 
spirit, being intensely rational, does tend to quantify things, to 
doubt the status quo, and to destroy traditional values. The difficulty 
is that people do not do well without some transcendental values to 
believe in. 


Senator Moynihan: I think it’s possible that rationalism can create 
a liberal society with maximum freedom. It can also lead to one with 
a minimum of freedom. Our discussion of traditional values leads me 
back to Woodrow Wilson, the only academic in the 20th century to 
become President of the United States. Wilson, in the end, did not 
understand our system of government very well, though he was 
professor of government. But he did understand our values very well 
indeed. In the fifty-odd years since his administration, there has 
never been a moment when his values have been more on display 
than in our present advocacy of human rights. 
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THE CHANGING LANGUAGE 
OF POETRY | 
By Josephine Miles 


How does the language of poetry change from 
generation to generation? The author finds the 
sources of change partly in variations of social 
and cultural milieu, and partly in the way indi- 
vidual poets draw upon the resources of the 
common language of their time. Her article ex- 
plores, along with change, the continuity of val- 
ues in poetry. 
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value today. Such terms of concept may be stressed again 

someday, and maybe soon, but at the moment they have 
gone out of poetry in favor of more concreteness, more unger: 
more connotative suggestion. 

Actually these terms of abstract virtues were lessened i in ‘major 
usage in poetry long before the twentieth century. They had 
flourished in a setting of kings and courts. The love poetry, the 
political poetry, the philosophic poetry not only dealt directly with, 
truth and goodness but used them constantly for evaluative com- 
mentary of other subjects. People, as well as moral issues, were good; 


r | N he words goodness, truth, and beauty are not of heavy poetic 


lovers, as well as propositions, were true. So a characteristic l 


stract language: 
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What should I say, 
Since faith is dead, 

` And truth away 
From you is fled? 
Should I be led 
With doubleness? 
Nay, nay, Mistress! — 


A similar abstraction of message appears a century later in Richard 
Lovelace’s famous poem on going off to war. 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more. 


Love and honor, good and true, these were terms of value in which 
poetry worked so strongly that a large proportion of its reference 
was limited to these alone, and so thoroughly that there was not a 
poet in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who did not. share in 
‘this emphasis. 


From Concept to Nature Observed 


As for the term beauty, its major use came a little later, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was the Protestant belief 
that the goodness of God expressed itself especially through the 
world of nature, through mountains, seas, skies, images received 
directly through man’s senses and therefore an aesthetic as well as 
an ethical message. Protestants scorned the intrusive human en- 
deavor in the art of stained glass in church windows for example; 
they wanted their windows to be pure clear glass to reveal the 
aesthetic sensory truth of the universe outside. Though the triad of 
values—including beauty along with goodness and truth—had been 
familiar since Plato, increasingly the scenes and shapes and colors of 
nature had something to do with God’s meaning for man, and words 
like light and dark, green and golden in their abundance supported 
the sensory meaning of beauty. So the abstract terms good and true 
began to be subordinated. 

As the revolutionary poet of the eighteenth century, James 
Thomson, wrote in an early preface to his patroness about his new 
and revolutionary descriptive poem, The Seasons: “I know no sub-. 
ject more elevating, more amazing, more ready to the poetical en- 
thusiasm, the philosophical reflection, and the moral sentiment 
than the works of nature. Where can we meet such variety, such 
beauty, such magnificence?” So he begins his first poem “Winter” on 
a grand note: 
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‘See, Winter comes to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train— 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. Be these my theme; 


It is characteristic of poets that they are not content merely to 
make big changes, as from human nature to external nature, and 
from concept to observation, and from abstract to imagery as 
Thomson is doing here; each time they denigrate what has gone 
before, suggesting that poetry before theirs was not only dull and 
wrong but especially artificial and falsely poetic. The negative 
epithet “poetic diction” tends always to be applied to the poetry 
preceding one’s own. So Wordsworth would in turn call Thomson 
artificial, praising him for looking at the natural scene, but blaming 
him for the generality with which he viewed it. 

, If you would like a sense’ of the great differences between say, 
Renaissance and Romantic poets, or the poetry of truth and good- ` 
ness versus the poetry of beauty, think of America’s two standard 
anthems, the first traditionally English, the second more noticeably 
American. Note the abstract terms of concept in the first, and the 
royal setting which relates liberty by metaphor to English kingship. 


My country ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty 

Of thee I sing. 

Long may thy land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light 
Protect us by thy might 
Great God our king. 


1 1 


In the latter anthem (by Katherine Lee Bates), liberty is embodied 
in the description of nature’s beauty: 


Oh beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountains’ majesties 

Above the fruited plain! 

America, America, God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea. 


Turning Inward 


When the latter nineteenth century wearied of these sweeping 
scenes of nature, where could they turn for another variety of val- 
ues? The concepts of Renaissance man they now considered too 
“intellectual,” the glories of eighteenth-century scenery they now 
considered too “sentimental.” What other field of substance, of ex- 
perience, was open to them? They turned inward, to their own con- 
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sciousness, in new major poetic words like dream; they turned to. 


children, they turned from air and earth to water with itsintimations | 


of immortality, and from seas more specifically to rivers and rain, 
and to human tears. Whenever possible, the general was reduced to 
the particular: bird became wing; land became rock or stone; tree 
became leaf; man became child. We see the changing sense of poetic 
value as symbolic, implying more than it can possibly say, and leav- 
ing an air of mystery about the dreamy ery of the poem. Think of the 
evanescent refrain-like lyrics of Matthew Arnold: 


Come, dear children, come away down. 

Call no more. 

One last look at the white-wall’d town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore. 
Then come down. 

She will not come though you call all ay 
Come away, come away. 


This is the kind of lyricism many of us can still remember being born 
into, where certain words and intonations carried riches of implica- 
tions from image to symbol of personal relevance. 

The imagists then, and most of the great generation of the first 
half of the twentieth century, set out to refine their particularity 
even further, to remove the dreams, clouds, shadows of nineteenth- 
century suggestion and get down to clean edges. Never in five 
hundred years of English poetry had the agreed-upon major terms 
been so objective and minute. Colors of green and gold washed away 
to black and white. Bodily terms were more and more specific: not 
hand, head, or heart but finger, lip, hair, skin. Innovation became a 
matter of intense renning and discriminating within tradition- 
al materials. / 


The New Poets 


It would seem hard to guess in the mid-twentieth century where 
` poetry would take its next step. After stages of concept and descrip- 
tion and symbol, did it not seem to be running into a ground of 
specialization too minute to be retrievable? The basic words which 
had persisted through the centuries, of action, feeling, time-telling, 
scene-setting, anatomizing, had despite certain losses and gains 
moved steadily in directions of particularity that would make it hard 
to see what the next generation would want to do. 

But the mid-twentieth-century poets—born since 1930 and so now 
perhaps twenty, thirty, or forty years old—follow the procedures of 
all the generations before them, sustaining agreement on certain 
major terms, abandoning others, and innovating their own. I can’t 
offer a sociological explanation for this steadiness of pattern. But 
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poetically it is a delight. Because it shows us not only a bond between 
poets, although they may never have met or heard of each other, but 
also a bond between poets and their audiences both as receivers and 
resources, both as listeners to and as contributors to the language of 
values we speak. 

So the poets of our newest generation—Gary Snyder, Michael 
McClure, LeRoi Jones, James Tate, Victor Cruz, and others—born as 
they are in different parts of the country, and educated in different 
schools and traditions, bring in, when they begin to publish, a new 


set of agreements, established as if without their conscious consid-. 


eration, yet full of awareness of common values. Their terms of 
abstraction have decreased; their terms of natural symbol have 


decreased; they have sustained and even added to their sense of . 


man’s action in the world, his moving, calling, touching, or making. 
And their newly added terms of agreement are of a new sort: the 
terms of human construction in a humanly constructed scene. 


Language of Human Structures 


So the words street and road are central to their usage, the terms 
house and home and room, the walls, doors, windows, even glass and 
mirrors of that room. The poetry moves inside in a new way. New 
sentence structures support these references, which emphasize spa- 


tial forms; new connections like through, toward, out of, under, and ` 


new adjectives like warm and cold, closed and open. An early exam- 
ple is Robert Hayden’s: 


THOSE WINTRY SUNDAYS 


Sundays too my father got up early 

and put his clothes.on in the blueblack cold, 
then with cracked hands that ached 

from labor in the weekday weather made 
banked fires blaze. No one ever thanked him. 


Pd wake and, hear the cold splintering, breaking. 
When the rooms were warm, he’d call 
and slowly I would rise and dress, i n 


fearing the chronic angers of that house, . vi 
Speaking indifferently to him, ya i 

who had driven out the cold x ker i 

and polished my good shoes as well, l WEO. 
What did I know, what did I know Sianoz 


` of love’s austere and lonely offices? 


If we look at the very new work in our day, of poets born in the 
mid-twentieth century and so only now beginning widely to .ap- 
pear in print, we see the continuities of the past in the Yeatsian 
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verbs, the Poundian nouns, and then also the new shared emphasis 
on construction. í 

Partly positive, partly negative—as in Ann Stanfcrd’s trying to 
-hold up the wall of her house: 


Nothing else moved. I could hold on no longer. 
I took my foot down. Carefully one hand 
And then the other, I drew gently down 


And lifted up my head and saw a door 
And I went out and breathed under the trees. 
I looked back at the walls. They stood alone 


A cubicle of dryness on the lawn. 
I watched the slow dust as they toppled ona by one. 


In Al Young’s: 


I sit in a white kitchen 

next to the young walls 

yellow paper spread on yellow tablecloth 
and scratch helpleasly ... 


my prison is the room of myself 

and my rejection of both is my solution, 
the way out being the way in, 

the freeway that expands to my true touch. 


Notice how for Al Young truth does come back again, in the form of 
an adjective of value. 
These young poets use the language of bodies and houses as it 
_adapts itself to the tradition of concepts, scenes, feelings, and ob- 
jects, a language of structures and centers, of traditional man and 
woman, in life and death, in eye and heart and love, intime and day 
and night and world, inword and thing, tocome andgo, tohear and see 
and make and think. The terms of the natural world persist, though 
in lesser abundance, with waters, streams, rivers, rain the most 
frequent now of their forces, and with trees and stones still strong. 
And beside these, the bodies and buildings of present value, not 
necessarily called good, true, or beautiful, as these abstract terms 
have faded, but shown to be so by the constructed centers of care in 
which they are presented. 


A Common Language 


. _ Now you may well say, “But these are all words and structures of 
poetry, not of prose.” They may represent, therefore, only a very 
limited and special set of values, those shared by the few interested 
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in setting ideas to measures of rhythm, lines, and. patterns, not those 
- actively speaking the language of the world. But actually the dis- 
tinction does not work this way. The major words of poetry are the 
major words of the common spelling books. They are for prose also. . 
` We may learn by tracing through history that the chief words and 
the chief structures for poetry held also for prose through the 
Renaissance, the eighteenth and nineteeth centuries, to the pres- 
ent day. Indeed prose often followed in picking up valuesin language 
which poetry had already: established. It. would seem that: both 
poetry and prose are part of a language which functions as a re- 
source of power on which the formalizing patterns of literature may 
draw, yet with a steady sensitivity to. social concerns Both changing 
` and enduring. 

Each-poem I have cited to show likeness ai agreement of major 
usage in time is algo different from every other, the singular product 
of its author. But to believe in singularity is not to deny generality. 
Our resources are cultural as well as personal, so we find a personal | 
competence within the powers of shared structures, a potency in a 
word not only by our love of it but by our fellow’s love of it, our friends 
both literary and nonliterary who speak and relish it and what it 
stands for. So poetry has not only its own autonomy, but also partici- 
pates as a function of common language and of the common changes 
of values which develop in the culture as a whole. 


Making and Building - 


Who would have guessed that our values today lie in the terms of 
building? Our poets, scarcely aware themselves of what they have 
found. They know that abstract terms have come to them to seem 
outworn, that cosmic natural terms seem too sweeping, that the 
minute details of the physical world seem too precious and imper- 
sonal. So.they turn, with the general agreement of artists in the 
material of their art, to a different set of structures in the modern 
world, the rooms and windows of their houses. Note that these are 
not urbanizations, not skyscrapers or traffic barriers, or the photo- 
graphic familiarities of cities. Rather they comprise a group of words 
more personal, around a center of personal use. At their most iso- 

‘lated they may represent a kind of withdrawal, a new figure of 
interiority and self-isolation. At their most constructive they may 
represent a new poetics of making and building in which facts, forms, 
and actions take their value from conscious human responsibility. 

_ Deep in our hearts we may be surprised at where the poetry of our | 
day has gone—away from the abstract terms of goodness, truth, and 
beauty, yet into new words for them. And if we listen to the current 
poetries of other countries today, of France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Poland, Russia, Israel, India, China, we will hear them speaking 


much the same language of values in their own tongues and mea- 


sures. So we may come to take the more seriously the choices that - 


poets have made today, to embody values in substantial forms and 
constructs, in the human body and human physical creations. 

As we have moved over the centuries from the poetry of social 
orders, to the poetry of cosmic scenes, to inner feelings and their 
correspondence in natural objects of sense and sight, perhaps now 
we have come to a poetry of personal choice strong enough to build 
on words like house and room as well as tree; verbs like make and 
. touch as wellas human sight. The current emphasis is on the effort to 
-ereate a whole life for oneself. Even environmentalists would be 
willing to reconcile the streets with the trees. Our language provides 
a continuity of values for our poets to build upon. 


ON INHABITING AN ORANGE 


All our roads go nowhere. = 
Maps are curled 

To keep the pavement definizely 

On the world. 


All our footsteps, set to make 
Metric advance, 

“Lapse into ares in deference 
To circumstance. 


All our journeys nearing Space 
Skirt it with care, 

Shying at the distances 
Present in air. 


Blithely travel-stained and worn, 
Erect and sure, 

All our travelers go forth, 
Making down the roads of Earth 
Endless detour. 


l — Josephine Miles 


‘Reprinted by permission of 
Indiana University Press 
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THE RISE OF THE MANAGER 


By Susan Previant Lee 


The book discussed below won the 
Pulitzer Prize for history in 1978. 
The reviewer teaches economic his- 
tory at Barnard College, Columbia 
University, in New York. She is co- 
author of United States Economie 
History: New Approaches, New Con- 
clusions, published in 1978. Her re- 
view is abridged from The New York 
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The Visible Hand: The Managerial 
Revolution in American Business. By 
Alfred D. Chandler Jr. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. 608 pp. 


Are modern corporations con- 
trolled by faceless professional man- 
agers, or by their stockholders? Har- 
vard Business School professor Al- 
fred Chandler is not the first to be in- 
terested in that question. A.A. Berle 
and Gardner Means caused a storm 
of controversy in the 1930s when 
they first hypothesized a “manage- 
rial revolution,” which separated 
control of corporations from owner- 
ship. And more recently, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith retreaded what had 
become the conventional wisdom 
about the increasing importance of 
managers and other technical ex- 
perts in his book The New Indus- 
trial State. 

But unlike his predecessors, 
Chandler is a historian rather than 
an economist or sociologist. He ac- 
cepts as fact the ascendancy of man- 


© 1977 by the New York Times Company. Reprinted 
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agerial capitalism and looks behind 
it to describe why this change was 
inevitable, The result is a 600-page 
treatise on the evolution of Ameri- 
can business from the nineteenth 
century to World War II, a monu- 
mental research effort summarizing 
much of what is known about the 
rise of the managerial class. 
Chandler sees the roots of the 
managerial revolution in the early 
years of the American Republic, two 
centuries ago. Political indepen- 
dence cut traditional commercial re- 
lationships dominated by British 
merchants, leaving resident mer- 
chants in control. By itself, the end 
of British domination would have 
meant little to business institutions. 
But in‘combination with the expan- 
sion of world markets for textiles 
and cotton, it allowed increasing 
specialization in trade and finance— 
a prerequisite for the rise of big 
business. More important, however, 
were changes in technology. Adop- 
tion of coal as a fuel permitted 
vast scale economies in the produc- 


railroad. ; Í 
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Railroads and Mass Markets N . 


agement. First, they served as a 
model for complex organizations 
that cried out for professional man- 
agement both at the top and the 
middle. William Vanderbilt might 
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tion of metal, glass and chemicals,,-~ ; 
But most important of all was the ` ` 


2 “gl 
Railroads, according to Chandler, -` > x 
had a triple impact on business man- = ~.. 147 
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wheel and deal in the fortunes of 
the New York Central Railroad in 
Wall Street boardrooms, but he 
could neither manage a rail yard in 
Buffalo nor effectively control the 
decisions of his employees who did. 

Second, by slashing the cost ‘of 


freight transport and insuring year- ` 


round dependable deliveries, rail- 
roads made. it possible for single 

‘plants to serve large. markets. 
Andrew Carnegie could profitably 
sell steel hundreds of miles from the 
Homestead Works near Pittsburgh. 
And third, railroads, in combination 
with the telegraph, made it possible 
to manage far-flung operations from 
a central headquarters. This was 
particularly critical for the develop- 
ment.of mass marketers like Sears, 
Woolworth and A&P. 


Management by Committee 


The integration of mass produc-. 
tion with mass marketing around 
the turn of the century, Chandler 
argues, completed the revolution by 
encouraging the rise of business or- 
ganizations so hopelessly complex 
that chains of managerial responsi- 
bility effectively diluted control 
from the top. Equally striking, these 
corporate behemoths—General 
Electric, Standard Oil and the like— 
became so large that no individual 
or family was rich enough or knowl- 
edgeable enough to control even the 
top management. Committees—rep- 
resenting corporate division chiefs, 
majority stockholders and bank- 
ers—had to run the show. 

It’s handy to have the history of 
managerial ‘institutions readably 
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summarized in one place. W 
makes The Visible Hand im 
tant history, though, are the 
tailed accounts of individual. co 
rations. Chandler, for exam 
traces the development of scien 
management techniques in the 
railroads as they struggled to di 
thousands of employees and 
chines through the adoptior 
uniform accounting procedure 
the 1870s. 

In addition, the author’s new 
at institutiona: history yields i: 
pendent insights. The wave of 
porate mergers in the late 19th 
tury, for example, is widely belic 
to have been motivated by a de 
to restrict output and thereby ; 
monopoly profits. Whatever the 

tives, Chandler suggests that m 
ers were more profitable as a- 
of cutting costs than as a way of 
ating monopoly power. The big 
post-merger enterprises were 
to adopt efficient professional n 
agement techniques as'a resu. 
integrating old-style firms. Su 
al, after all, is the best test of 
ciency and many of those e 
mergers—Standard Oil, Amer 
Tobacco, Quaker Oats, Singer § 
ing Machine, Otis Elevator— 
dominate their markets today. | 

Moreover, Chandler finds that 
experience of these early mer. 
confirms the argument for man 
rial capitalism. 


Modern business enterprise b 
came a viable institution only aft 
the visible hand of manageme 
proved to be more efficient thi 
the invisible hand of market fore 
in coordinating the flow of mat 
rials through the economy. Fe 
mergers achieved long-term prof 
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ability until their organizers car- 
ried out a strategy to make such 
integration possible and only after 
they created a managerial hierar- 
chy capable of taking the place of 
the market in coordinating, mon- 
itoring and planning for the activi- 
ties of a large number of. operat- 
ing units. 


If The Visible Hand has a seri- 
ous weakness, it is the rejection of 


' the newer approach to economic his- 


tory that emphasizes economic theo- 
ry and statistical techniques. One 
can spot places where plausible ar- 
guments could have been usefully 
buttressed by statistical inference. 


Chandler, for instance, dismisses in 


- a paragraph the notion that access 
.to financial markets explains why 


the oil, sugar and cigarette indus- 
tries became concentrated, but tex- 
tiles and furniture did not. He may 
well be right, but without statistical ` 
documentation. his case boils down 
to nothing more than an assertion. 

Still, there is no real conflict be- 
tween Chandler’s traditional his- 
tory and the more recent statistical ` 
variety. Good institutional history . 
like The Visible Hand helps to 


make sense of the maddening com- 


plexity of human interaction in busi- 
ness enterprise. 


GENES AND THE FUTURE ` 


By Marcia R. Rudin 


_The reviewer is a freelance writer ` 


with a special interest in science. 
Her review is reprinted from The 


- New Leader. 


Improving on Nature: The Brave New 
World of Genetic Engineering. By 
Robert Cooke. New York: Quadran- 
gle. 248 pp. an 


“One egg, one embryo, one adult— 
normality. But a bokanovskified egg 
will bud, will proliferate, will divide. 
From eight to 96 buds, and every bud 
will grow into a perfectly formed 
embryo, and every embryo into a 
full-sized adult. Making 96 human 
beings grow where only one grew be- 
fore. Progress.” Thus Aldous Huxley 
in Brave New World, that terrifying 


@ 1977 by the American Labor Conference on International 
Affairs, inc. : 


fictional look into our technological 
future written in 1932. 


Yet nobody would have even’ | 
‘dreamt at the time that something 


beyond “Bokanovsky’s Process” was | 
close at hand—a new nonfictional 
science of genetic engineering. With- 
in one or two generations, its practi- ` 
tioners will have the power to con- - 
trol or arrange cellular gene struc- 


- ture; they will be able to redesign . 


living things and conceivably create 
unheard of species. 

-Robert Cooke, science editor of the 
Boston Globe, states the reality 
bluntly in this book: 


Genetic engineering—the shuf- 
fling, mixing and matching of un- 
related genes, life’s most basic set 
of blueprints—has arrived, like it _ 
or not. We can’t go back. The rée- 
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_ search has been done, the results 
have been published. It’s more a 
matter of technology now than pf 
science. Only a few more important 
steps, and a number of lucky 
breaks now stand between man, a 
product. of evolution, and man, the 
would-be creator. 


Convinced that the world is on the 
brink of a “New Genesis,” Ccoke 
seeks to makethe lay public aware of 
its enormous potential for good and 
evil. On occasion, he necessarily 
lapses into technical jargon’ and 
complex reasoning to make his 
points. Overall, though, Improving 
on Nature is & lucid treatment of a 
subject that can be fascinating or 
frightening, depending on whetaer 
its positive or negative aspects are 
being explored. 


Potential Beneñts 


We could, for example, cure seri- 
ous genetic diseases such as herio- 
philia, Tay-Sachs, diabetes, sickle- 
cell anemia, and mongolism (there 
are a total of over 2,000 such dis- 
eases) by inserting new genes ir.to 
defective cells or by removing the 
excess genes that cause the dis- 
orders. With a comprehension ofthe 
secrets governing cellular growth 
would come the possibility of wiping 
out or preventing cancer. By in- 
creasing the neurons in the brain, or 
managing to preserve those currer.t- 
ly lost through aging, we could in- 
crease our mental capacity. . 

Further, scientists might succeed 
in redesigning the human body. z0 
function more efficiently, buildir.g 
organs and parts that would not be 
rejected by its immunology system 
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—perhaps even fashioning new 
means of reproduction. Cloning, or 
creation from the genetic informa- 


_tion carried in one cell, has already 


been done with plants and animals, 
promising a plentitude of superior 
grains and animal herds. This, plus 
novel kinds of food and food pro- 
duction, including grains that 
yield their own fertilizer or can be 
grown in factories without sunshine 
and soil, coulc one day put an end 
to hunger. 

The genetic revolution will have 
a staggering impact on industry, 
too. For one thing, bacteria will be 
built to perform specific tasks. Dr. 
Ananda M. Chakrabarty at the Gen- 
eral Electric research center has 
already developed one that, since it 
devours oil, could clean up oil spills. 
(It has not beer. employed for fear of 
harm totheenvironment.) Along the 
same line, we could have microbes 
tailored to produce wine, digest sew- 
age (a process that, as a side attrac- 
tion, could provide a limitless source 
of energy), and extract ores dis- 
solved in solutions. Geneticists could 
also transform paper into sugar, 
produce medicires more quickly and 


economically and manufacture pes- ' 


ticides that will not CARRE the 
environment. 


Potential Dangers 
On the negative side, the EREE 


risk we face is the escape of harmful - 


microbes—deliberate or, more likely, 
accidental creations—from the lab- 
oratory into a world that has no 
defenses against them. Moreover, 
genes programn:ed into cells might 
carry unwanted information along 
with the wanted. Cooke, for instance, 


vy 


as 


points out that “some viruses carry 
genes capable of transforming nor- 
mal cells into cancer cells.” And, as 
for cloning, there is the possibility 


that we might-wind up with Hitlers - 


rather than Schweitzers. 

_ Indeed, the threats are so serious 
that scientists themselves—some 
of them the very people involved 
in these experiments—have orga- 
nized to warn the scientific commu- 
nity and the public of the incipient 
dangers. A 1974-letter written by 
Stanford University’s Dr. Paul Berg, 


- and ‘published in several scientific 


journals, called for a worldwide 
moratorium on genetic engineering 
experiments. While Berg’s letter 
shocked and divided his colleagues, 
it led to the February 1975 Asilomar 
Conference and to the U.S. Nation- 
al Institute of Health’s guidelines 


` for genetic research carried out with 


its funding. 

Besides the matter of safety, there 
are serious ethical questions that 
must be dealt with. Cooke cannot 
provide answers—it is doubtful 


‘whether there are any—but he effec- 


tively focuses our attention on the 
basic issues: Who or what is going to 
be considered normal in genetic 


screening programs? Who will set | 


the standards and procedures? Who 


will determine which programs 
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Genes and the Future 


should be undertaken and in what 
order? How can we guarantee that 


this new technology will be used for ' 


the greatest benefit of the greatest 
number, rather than for the profit of 
a few individuals or industries? And 
the ultimate question: Even if we 
can improve on nature, do we, Cooke 
asks, “have the right to change, even 
by accident, the basic conditions we 
inherited with this planet?” 


.Dr. Robert Sinsheimer, chairman 
of the biology department at the 
California Institute of Technology 
and, according to Cooke, an‘ early 
and “outspoken advocate of caution 
in genetic manipulation experi- 
ments,” summarizes the quandary: 


2 


We have, over the past few cen- 
turies, achieved a very consider- 
able mastery over our physical 
world, and many are less than 
pleased with the new insights into ` 
the bases of life—a growing mas- 
tery over our biological world— 
and that includes us—and many 
are terrified at the prospect. 

They [the fears] are not with- 
out reason. Much of the despair of 
our times stems from the realiza- 
tion that at last, after all of the 
toil and all the invention, all the 
savagery and all the genius, the 

. enemy is “us.” Our deepest prob- 
lems are now “made by man.” 


, 
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NEW FICTION BY YOUNG WRITERS | 


By Richard Locke’ 


Richard Locke is an editor of The 
New York Times Book Review, from 
which his review is reprinted. 


Final Payments. . By Mary Gordon. 
New York: Random House: 297 pp. 


The World According to Garp. By 
John Irving. New York: E. P. Dutton. 

~ 437 pp. 

' Airships. By Barry. Hannah: New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 209 pp. 


In recent weeks—somewhat to 
our surprise—this journal has run 
-three front-page reviews of fiction 
by young American writers. Mary 
Gordon’s Final Payments is. her 
first novel; John Irving’s. The 
World According to Garp is his 
fourth; ‘Barry Hannah’s. Airships 
is his: first collection of stories, 
. though he has already published two 
novels. Irving and Hannah are still 
in their mid-30s; Mary Gordon is 29. 
All three have been acclaimed by an 
impressive array of critics, review- 
ers and fellow novelists. These 
young writers deserve praise: they 
are strong and original and clearly 
in touch with life, not just with lit- 
erary games and fashions. Their 
books are very different in scale and 
subject and style, and each of them 
has a different literary strength: 
Mary Gordon has a sharp eye. for 
character and social detail; John Ir- 


ving has a large gift for narrative- 


and structure; Barry Hannah ha 


distinctive comic voice, 
Of the three, Mary Gordon is { 
most impressive. Coming after he: 


` of novels’ bristling with bri; 


anarchy and wild ‘apocalypse, an 
more recent rut of feminist sı 
advertisement, Final Payments 
an old-fashioned realistic no 
about the moral development of 
uncommonly intelligent and caus 
Catholic girl from Queens, a re 
dential section of New York, whol 


nursed her dying father for ye: 


and now—at 30, after his deat] 
must reinvent her life. Mary Gorc 
has wit and a keen unblinking « 
for social, physical and moral det 
in the lives of her working-cl 
Irish characters and in a brilli: 
series of portraits of old people 
welfare. The theme of her boo 
should one indeed give up one’s 
for another?—-and the emotional 
tensity with which she pursue: 
are truly admirable, particularly 
these days of compulsory narcissi: 
-Final Payments is a traditio1 
novel in the formal sense: it tal 
few structural or verbal risks, an: 
earnestly addresses conventio 
bourgeois problems—family loya: 
the care of the elderly, the risks 
sexual life—with rare conviction £ 
intelligence. The book is careft 
constructed, but there are gaps 


© 1978 by the New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. the. joining; the Bie doesn’t m 
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with-the ease that the details—and: «life and manners. There are political 


the author’s ‘self-conscious intelli- 


gence—ideally deserve. Some of her 


heroine’s experiences seem con- 
trived: her sexual life. and her 
friendships are too rich and too 
neatly balanced. But these are not 
obtrusive faults. Mary Gordon is one 
of the best new writers to come along 


in years: Final Payments is a very 


large small book. After a run of 
would-be Dostoyevskys, it’s a re- 
freshing change to read a young 
novelist who works in the line of 
Chekhov, who would rather be Jane 
Austen than Emily Bronté. 

À 


Fictional Games 


John Irving at first seems a more 


7 familiar kind of contemporary novel- 
_ist:. in The World ‘According. to ` 


Garp he plays elaborate’ games 
with fiction and reality while serv- 
ing up a larger portion of the Modern 


z 


rallies, assassinations, adolescent 


_sexual adventures, marital infidel- 7 
‘ities, vignettes of New England 


- prep-school life in the 1950s and of 


college life in the 1960s and 70s, a 
motherly whore, a New York editor, 
a Midwestern wrestling coach, and 
lots more. There.are a remarkable 


number of rapes and many extra- 
_ordinary and often fatal coinci- 


dences. The language through 
which all this is conveyed is fairly 
ordinary: Irving is not a glittering 
stylist. But the novel’s structure is 


` unusually large and strong, and 


elaborate without being arty. 
What is most impressive about the 
book, though, is its narrative mo- 


“mentum: Irving has a natural nar- 


World as exemplified by the life ofa _ 


Celebrated Novelist. There’s plenty. 


of violence, excerpts from the Novel-. 


ist’s works, satirical sketches of 
fanatical feminists, a World War II 
hospital scene, an excursus to 
Vienna, and vast chunks of domestic 


Barry Hannah 





Mary Gordon 


rative gift, and even when the plot 
is not as cosmic as it tries to be, one 
can’t help wondering what will hap- 
pen to these people next and reading 
on. Despite its often repellent and 
willful violence, the book is not 
melodrama. The characters may not' 


-be as interesting as the author 


seems to suggest—they are never ` 





realized as intensely as Mary Gor- 


don’s—but they compel our sym- _ 


John Irving 
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pathy. We feel with them—strong- 
ly—in the midst of their family lives 
and lusts and disasters. When Irving 
finally pulls all the commonplace de- 
tails together—the knob on the gear- 
shift of the family automobile has 
fallen off and should be replaced, the 
kids should sit down in back, the 
husband shouldn’t be so reckless, 
etc., ete.—the horrible violence that 
plagues this family elicits in the 
reader something of the large sym- 
pathy for the doomed that novel- 
ists in the great tradition can sum- 
mon up. 

It is unusual to find such specif- 
ically novelistic skills without the 
verbal fireworks that are the “seri- 
ous” contemporary novel’s stock in 
trade. Reviewers have called the 
book Nabokovian, but in fact its emo- 
tional power and charm are a conse- 
quence of its being a domestic novel, 
a novel of men and women and chil- 
dren in suburban families—despite 
its grandiose proportions and public 
gestures. In this sense The World 
According to Garp—different as it 
is from Final Payments—is also a 
large small book, moving, unfash- 
ionable, commendable. 


A Voice of the New South 

Barry Hannah’s stories in Air- 
ships have a casual redneck charm, a 
garrulous late-1960s anarchy, with 
lots of sexist leering, a cast of 
Mississippi drunks, cuckolds and 
disarming liars, and an off-handed 


way with plot and structure. The 
speaker is always the same: he 
comes on as the voice of the New 
South, a Country-and-Western 
homme moyen sensuel. Barry Han- 
nah is charming but he is also self- 
indulgent, and writes as if a loose 
colloquiality were all there is to his 
apparent literary mentors, Kurt 
Vonnegut and Richard Brautigan. 
What makes his stories unusual is 
that they are filled with a sponta- 
neous regional sound: the voice of 
aggressively unsophisticated red- 
dust losers, Southern boys without 
big-town savvy. But this voice is all 
thére really is to Airships. Though 
Hannah has thrown in some New 
York, Vietnam and Civil War stories, 
the grotesquevies and apocalyptic 
1960s fragments soon pall. 
Although their books are very dif- 
ferent, Barry Hannah’s distinctive 
voice, John Irving’s narrative skills 
and Mary Gordon’s wit and keen per- 
ceptions of character share one vir- 
tue: they all arise from a vivid re- 
sponsiveness to common experience 
and convey a sense of common hu- 
manity, of ung amorous, unfashion- 
able life. This is especially welcome 
in these days of narcissistic glitter. 
These writers all seem to be social 
beings—not simply word machines, 
absurdists, visionaries or confes- 
sional exhibitionists. Their limita- 
tions do not comprise their 
strengths, and their achievements 
are real. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
By Roger Starr 


Formerly housing and development 
administrator for New York City, 
Roger Starr is now a member of the 
editorial board of The New York 
Times. His books include Urban 
Choices and America’s Housing Chal- 
lenge. His review is reprinted from 
Fortune magazine. 


Form Follows Fiasco. By Peter Blake. 


Boston: Atlantic-Litile. 169 pp. 


The Failure of Modern. Architecture. 
By Brent C. Brolin. New York: Van 
Nostrand Reimhold. 127 pp. 


Until the 19th century, an archi- 
tect was someone who could design 
a wall. Composed of separate stones 


or bricks stuck together with mor-. 


tar, walls not only defined an en- 
closéd space but held up the struc- 
ture and its roof. The need for 
strength over the openings in walls 
called for the use of arches, and the 
design of these became the signa- 
tures of architectural schools, as in 
Romanesque or Gothic. 

With the development of structur- 
al steel, architects suddenly found 
walls relieved of their structural 
assignment. Invisible frames could 
keep buildings erect, and walls be- 
came curtains. The late 19th cen- 
tury architects nevertheless did not 
abandon the old forms. They 
splashed wall surfaces with arches, 
columns, cartouches, and the like— 
not for structural purposes, but as 
ornaments. 
© 1977 Time Inc. ar : 


TWO ATTACKS ON MODERN 


Modern architecture can best be 
understood as rejection of this li- 
cense and an effort to replace the 
eroded order of old technology with a 
new self-discipline. The early mod- 
ernists banned decoration as such 
and proclaimed honesty, by which 
they meant a clear demonstration of 
purpose, to be the only criterion of | 
architectural beauty. They regard- 
ed the architectural vocabularies of 
the past as useless and sought to es- 
cape from geographical ties through 
one International Style, in which 
embellishment would be provided by 
contrasts between planes, smooth 
factory-made surfaces without visi- 
ble joints, and other features of the 


` “honest” use of new technology. 


Architectural critics, some of 
whom were the heartiest tub-thump- 
ers for modern architecture only a 
few years ago, have lately begun 
to express dissatisfaction with the 
modernist tradition. Two recent 
works are before us now: Form Fol- 
lows Fiasco by Peter Blake, former 
editor-in-chief of Architectural Fo- 
rum, and The Failure of Modern 
Architecture’ by Brent C. Brolin. 
Brolin is, like Blake, an architect, 
and as a critic is known best for his 
work on Chandigarh, the modernist, 
planned provincial capital in India. , 
Blake’s essay is sassy and over- 
stated; Brolin’s thoughtful and judi- 
cious. Both believe that modern. ar- 
chitecture has failed. io 
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Aesthetics and Glass 


The first count in their indictment 
holds that modern architecture is 
` fundamentally fraudulent. Pretend- 
ing to disregard mere aesthetics in 
the selection of materials or the use 
of design elements, architects never- 
theless make their choices according 
to the way things will look. Claim- 
ing to design buildings for effective 
functioning, they in fact design 
them to accommodate“land specula- 
tors” and other “nonfunctional” in- 
terests and to glorify themselves. 

Consider, for example, the. mod- 
ernists’ use of glass, which both crit- 
ics cite in making their cases. Glass 
epitomizes a factory-prepared ma- 
terial so perfectly finished that no 
site work is needed to modify it and 


no decoration is necessary to cover’ 


its joints. Unfortunately, in practice 
glass does not work as intended. 
Panes must be set in sealant com- 


pounds applied by hand, a tricky op- 
eration in itself, and the resulting in- 
stallation is often less than perfect. 


As Blake notes, ultraviolet rays in- 
side the double panes can cause the 
sealant.to disintegrate, permitting 
the heavy panes to fall out on inno- 
cents on the sidewalks below. 

For all their emphasis on function, 
modern architects who prescribe 
glass walls seem not to have noticed 
that they fail to perform one vital 
structural function—that of helping 
a building to resist wind pressure, 
as, for example, brick walls do. More- 
over, glass is a poor insulator, and 
architects have had to use tinting to 
keep the occupants of glass houses 
from broiling in summer and freez- 
ing in winter, Tinting, in turn, an- 


e- 
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nuls the claim of “structural h 
esty” that some architects have 
vanced in defense of their use 
glass walls—ty which they me 


` that the walls’ lack of a structu 


role and the iriner order of the bu: 
ing are exposeéd to public view. 
The critics’ charge that mode 
architecture’s anti-aesthetic fu 
tionality is fraudulent does se 
amply sustained. There isa basic} 
lacy in the modernist ethic, wh 
forgets that a vital function of e 
structure is to provide psychic 
well as physical comfort, and tl 
this requires familiarity with | 
architectural vernacular. Louis & 
livan, the turn-of-the-century y 
neer of skyscraper design, und 
stood this and developed his own 
sign elements eccordingly, but th: 


-have too often been forgotten wk 


his theory of “functionalism’— 
bowdlerized form—has detou 
two generatiors of architects. 


Nevertheless, it must be said 
mitigation of the charge of aesthe 
fraud that neither the archite: 
nor their critics can supply to orc 
a decorative language that will se 
real to the architect or acceptable 
his’ clients. Religious symbolis 
classic friezes, the hallmarks 
faded styles—these cannot be us 
today without the historic irony w 
which T.S. Eliot, for one, introduc 
his poetic allus:ons to the glories 
the pre-industrial past. A new d 
orative idiom will emerge as t 
modernist movement, helped by 
critics, abandons its early purit 
motivations, Among the modernis 
Eero Saarinen in particular mov 
successfully in the direction of 
mantic beauty, ‘exemplified by | 
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Two Attacks on. Modern Architecture 





outstanding terminal for Trans 
World Airlines at New York’s Ken- 
nedy Airport, modeled to suggest a 
bird in flight. 


N 


Are Skyscrapers Necessary? 


In leveling the. second half of the 
fraud charge—that modern build- 


. ings pretend to be functional but 
actually are not—Blake attacks the - 


skyscrapers as an inhuman, ineffi- 


cient, blighting form whose shape is 


determined by speculator pressures. 


His analysis of high-rise office 
. buildings is less than fair. The cen- - 
tral aim in office-building design is 


to minimize the transportation re- 
quired to make meetings possible, 
while keeping workers sufficiently 
far apart so they can work comfort- 
ably. Since the human species 


doesn’t fly, its members accept an. 
.. eight-foot limitation of up-and-down . 
. movement much more readily than 


a similar horizontal limitation. It is 
thus easier to separate people along 
the vertical than along the horizon- 


-tal axis. That solution awaited mod- 


ern architecture because it was im- 
possible to use on a large scale with- 
out structural steel and the elevator. 


The advantage of high-rise con- 
struction for offices does not extend 
to residential structures for those 
people who need a freedom of lateral 
movement that only the ground can 
provide. High-rise housing works 
well only for mature people, or for 


wealthy children whose nannies can | 


convoy them in the elevator. For 
families without servants—the 


-~ overwhelming majority of the popu- 


lation—high rise works only as long 
as the mother can control her chil- 


dren by shouting from a window. 
This brings us to the second major 
charge against modern architecture 


that it imposes the ideas of the 


architectural elite on an unwilling 


_world. Brolin condemns Chandigarh 


not because it is badly planned, but 
because what might be good plan- 
ning for middle-class ‘Americans 
fails in India. Americans want light; 
Indians prefer privacy. Americans 
accept large public spaces, Indians 
want small private spaces. Brolin 


. blames architects for much of the 


difficulty in reconstructing obsolete 


' American cities. The new housing 


does not satisfy the needs of exist- 
ing residents, but forces them to 
adapt their ways to the notions of 
the designer. The absence of dec- 
oration makes the structure seem 
unfriendly. The International Style 
should be called the imperial style, in 
this view. ; 
No one denies that modern archi- 
tects have arrogantly tried to im- 
pose their ideas of social atructure on 
their times. But is it a cure to recom- 
mend that architects eschew any 
role at all in helping people to choose 
a new and unfamiliar way to live? 


A Need for Professionalism 


In a social order undergoing rapid 
change, in which the peasant is 
being transformed into an urban in- 
dustrial worker, or the factory hand 
turned into a hospital attendant, the 
architect -must play an important 
role. He is needed to point the way of 
change, and to simplify the process. 

Despite Brolin’s anti-expert feel- 
ing, there is a place for professional- 
ism in the modern world, even if ex- 
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perts sometimes abuse it. This does 
not say that all architects are suffi- 
ciently expert, but ordinary people 
are not necessarily expert either; 
their great talent is yelling “ouch,” 
though the cry may come too late. In 
my city, there was loud complaint by 
local citizens over a new playground, 
built with heavy concrete box-like 
` structures and awkward-looking 
play spaces. The architects were as- 
tonished by the outery. “This is your 
playground,” they said. “We simply 
put in it what you said you wanted.” 
The local peorle did not disagree. 
“My God,” their leader said, “you 
should have known better than to 
listen to us. We didn’t know what we 


were talking about. How could we? 
You’re the architect.” 

If modernist theory in architec- 
ture has, on the whole, been disap- 
pointing, many of its works do have 
a certain splendor, and a look that 
has begun to seem familiar and, 
hence, “right” to people. As it devel- 
ops a suitable aesthetic language, 
and as, perhaps, the pace of. tech- 
nical change slows down, its profes- 
sionals should be recognized for 
what they are—fallible men, though 
educated ones, struggling to provide 
a suitable structural framework for 
an epoch that greatly mistrusts it- 
self and for a people uncertain about 
its values. 


A POET OF THE TRANSITORY 


By Edmund White 


Mr. White is a nevelist and teacher 
of creative writing at Yale Univer- 
sity. The book under review has won 
a number of awards for poetry— 
notably, the Nat:onal Book Award 
and the Pulitzer Prize. The review is 
abridged from The Washington Post. 


Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror. By 
John Ashbery. New York: The Viking 
Press. 83 pp. ` . 





John Ashbery’s new poems are 
harrowing precisely because they 
are so good-natured, relaxed, even 
optimistic. The speaker of these 
verses emerges as a funny, unpre- 
tentious, rather bewildered man, 
always ready to see the bright side of 
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things but forced to conclude they 
are frightening and veiled from our 
view. As one poem ends: “But now 
we are at Cape Fear and the over- 
land trail/Is impassable, and a dense 
curtain of mist hangs over the sea.” 

For Wallace Stevens, the great 
American philosophical poet who 
must figure as Ashbery’s direct 
forebear, the unknowable part of 
experience was the existence of ex- 
ternal things. Do they have a life of 


their own? Or are they merely fig- 


ments of our imagination? If they 
are imagined, then tracing the 
shape of the imagination becomes 
the central subject of poetry—as in 
fact it did become for Stevens. 


- 


Playing with Time 


Ashbery, by contrast, is interested 
in time. He cannot feel comfortable 
with its progression, which he per- 
ceives not as an orderly unfolding 
but rather as something like a film 
that speeds up or slows down and is 
unaccountably spliced or damaged. 
Characteristic lines in his poem tell 
us that “time speeds up so that it is 
soon much later,” or “nothing takes 
up its fair share of time,” or “the 
past slips through your fingers, 
wishing you were there.” 

Because our sense of duration is 
capricious and unreliable, Ashbery 
seems to be saying, we never know 


what anything means. Our heads ` 


are crammed full of expectations 
that events will surrender their-sig- 
nificance in the fullness. of time; 
time, alas, is not full but empty. The 
future does not yet exist (“Tomor- 
row is easy, but today is un- 
charted”), and the past is clouded 
over by mythic interpretations or 
partial, inexact memories. We can 
only know things in the present, or 
as Ashbery phrases it: 


only in the gap of today filling 
itself 

as emptiness is distributed 

in the idea of what time it is 

when that time is already past 


In short, nothing can be surely 
known. 
In a play, a novel, an opera or a 


K~ poem, the argument is supposed to 


come clear at the end. We don’t mind 
being temporarily in suspense be- 
cause we know the closing will pro- 
vide an answer. By false and 
dangerous analogy, we expect out of 


life the same satisfying conclu- 
sions—but we don’t get them. In 


Self-Portrait the misleading if be- 


guiling theatrical imagery keeps 
hinting that a denouement is about 
to take place, but it never does. 


The great, formal affair was 
beginning, orchestrated, 

Its colors concentrated in a 
glance, a ballade 

That takes in the whole world, 
now, but lightly, 

Still lightly, but with authority 
and tact. 


But no, instead of the great formal 
affair, the recognition scene, the 
poet merely.receives a message ask- 
ing “If I was coming in, and not to 
hurry in case I wasn’t.” 


_ A Chaos of Simultaneity 


Technically, Ashbery’s versifica- 


‘tion and diction mirror his discom- 


fort with time. Again and again 
phrases are linked together by such 
weak connectives as “meanwhile” or 
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“elsewhere.” If time refuses to de- 
volve in an orderly fashion, then 
clear chains of causation become 
impossible; we can only shift our at- 
tention (“meanwhile,” “elsewhere”’), 
If time collapses, then every tense is 
available in a chaos of simultaneity: 
“No worse time to have come, Yet all 
was desiring though already desired 
and past.” The interweaving of in- 
spired poetic diction and corny, 
dated slang, the interjection of dry, 
prosy passages that suddenly soar 
off to lyrical heights, the capture of 
the arresting vision that slowly 
blurs—all of these devices enhance 
the tension betweeen the exaltation 
of the imagination and the witless 
banality of life.” > 

„The long title. poem is certainly 





one of the most brilliant sustained 
performances in modern American 
writing. Contemplating a self- 
portrait of Parmigianino, the poet 
muses on the life of the Renaissance 
painter and on his own life. At first 
the poet fancies that the painting 
holds the painter’s soul captive. But _ 
a moment later this notion is re- 
jected in faver of the more disturb- 
ing realization that “the soul is not a 
soul,/Has no secret, is small, and it 
fits/Its hollow perfectly: its room, 
our moment of attention.” John 


Ashbery, more than any other con- t 


temporary, is the poet of the mo- 
mentary, the transitory. This pre- 
occupation animates everything he 
writes, and what he writes is some 
of the best poetry of our day. 
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A NOTE TO THE READER 


gland in 1826 and in France in 1832. By 1840 the term “social- 

ism” was in common use throughout Europe to embody the doc- 
trine that the means of production should be owned and controlled by the 
community as a whole. Today much of the world’s population is governed 
by regimes that call themselves “socialist.” As Professor Daniel Bell has 
noted, “Rarely in the history of the world has an idea taken hold so deeply 
and grown so quickly.” 


H istorians tell us that the word “socialist” was first used in En- 


Among the reasons for its rapid acceptance we may isolate two: revul- 
sion against the horrors and hardships of the Industrial Revolution and 
the utopian appeal of a doctrine that promised equality, justice and 
community. Since the 1840s, industrialism has been transformed and 
humanized by a combination of the trade union movement and social 
welfare legislation. In our own century we have seen the emergence of 
self-styled “socialist” societies which have surpassed in brutality, re- 
pression and injustice the evils of early industrialization. (Other “sccial- 
democratic” or “labor” governments have preserved political liberties, 
while allowing a vigorous private sector to function within the welfare 
state.) Yet the almost religious or mystical appeal of socialism.as utopia 
persists today, especially among sectors of the intellectual elites. 


At the same time, however, a mood of reappraisal hes set in. The. 
peaceful transition of laissez-faire capitalism toward a rnixed welfare: 
economy combined with recent revelations of the far-from-utopian 
realities of some “socialist” nations have led many thoughtful intellectu- 
als (as well as many workers) to reexamine their political allegiances and 
goals. Acommon theme that emerges is the priority of human rights and 
political freedom over any doctrinal economic blueprint. 


The articles in our special section, although widely varied in their 
perspectives, all respond to the complexities of recent social, economic 
and political trends. We welcome letters from readers waich can con- 
tribute to a further exploration of these issues. 


: N.G. 





special section: 


Capitalism, Socialism, 
and Democracy 





n 1978, the editors of Commentary, a journal of political and social 

comment, asked a number of outstanding U.S. intellectuals of diverse. 

political views whether they had felt “impelled to rethink [their] own ideas 
about capitalism and socialism and the relation of each to democracy.” This, 
query was preceded by the following remarks: 


The idea that there may be an inescapable connection between 
capitalism and democracy has recently begun to seem plausible 
to anumber of intellectuals who would once have regarded such a 
view not only as wrong but even as politically dangerous. So too 
with the idea that there may be something intrinsic to socialism 
which exposes it ineluctably to the “totalitarian temptation.” 
.. -How significant do you judge this development to be? Do you 
yourself share in it? 


The editors of Commentary received and published 26 responses. In the follow- 
ing pages we reprint excerpts from nine of these which reflect the wide range 
of opinions expressed. In addition, our special section includes comment by the 
late Anthony Crosland, former Foreign Secretary of the British Labour gov- 
ernment and a leading socialist theoretician; an article on the French “new 
philosophers” by Roger Kaplan; and a view of the European Left by William 
Pfaff. 3 


THE CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM 
By Charles Frankel 


Mr. Frankel is professor of philosophy and pub- 
lic affairs at Columbia University in New York 
City and president of the National Humanities 
Center. His books include The Democratic Pros- 
pect and The Case for Modern Man. 





Manifesto—that there is a close connection between capitalism 

and democracy. The triumph of the business entrepreneur for- 
tified the idea that there should be a sphere af private conduct and 
initiative which is off-limits to the state. It also established pre- 
sumptions in society favorable to intellectual freedom, open political 
competition, and the whole fabric of voluntary association which is 
the hallmark of liberal society. To be sure, members of the 
bourgeoisie, even like ministers of the gospel and professors of 
philosophy, have sometimes sought to throttle those whom they 
have thought dangerous to truth and morality, but there has 
nevertheless been more respect for the rights of dissent and eccen- 
tricity in the capitalist era than in any other. 

Capitalism’s stress on growth and productivity, further, has 
created a climate congenial to.ordered political competition. Com- 
promise within a mutually acceptable framework of rules becomes 
easier when most of the parties to the struggle over the distribution 
of wealth believe that their positions are going tc improve in any 
case. Further, orivate corporations, free trade unions, and a press 
with its own means of support fuel the political competition. I first 
knew that I could not believe in the centralized ownership of the 
means of production when, in my college days, I became persuaded 
that Marx was essentially right: property was power. It followed, it 
seemed to me, that plural centers of economic power were necessary 
for the defense of liberty. 

Indeed, a competitive economy and a isiutisis free market per- 
form an invaluable service for a democratic government. Eliminate 
them, and the burden of deciding what a “fair” distribution of the 
social product entails falls entirely on the political system. That is an 
awesome burden, and a government that undertakes sole or major 
responsibility for it will be subjected to pressures and grievances 
that will put its commitment to democratic modes of procedure 
under fearful strain. 


[: is not a fresh insight—one can find it, after all, in The Communist 


a 


Symposium 


In contrast, socialism proposes the notion of measuring all human 
activities by their supposed contribution to a central social plan, 
thereby putting individuality, eccentricity, and private affections 
and ambitions inevitably on the defensive. In place of a society with 
many different hierarchies of prestige, utility, and achievement, 
each controlled by groups with their own independent standards, 
there tends to be introduced the ideal of a society with a single 
system of rankings. Far from reducing the amount of competition in 
society or encouraging more genial feelings of brotherhood, this is 
likely to inflame competition and to reduce the reserves of good 
humor and mutual forbearance on which democratic government 
depends. 


Problems of Capitalism 


‘Nevertheless, the relation between capitalism and democracy is 
not “inescapable.” Nor is socialism peculiarly the source of the 
“totalitarian temptation.” The mistake is to treat them simply as 
‘abstract intellectual systems. Socialism and capitalism are words of 
a rough-and-ready utility, designating social institutions in specific 
historical and anthropological settings. Capitalism has existed in 
illiberal environments. Further, when it has encountered prolonged 
crises of inflation or unemployment it has put democratic govern- 
ment in peril. Even in good times, indeed, capitalism has given its 
own kind of encouragement to the “totalitarian temptation.” It 
creates an illusion of limitless abundance which encourages expec- 
tations of perfect unfrustrated self-fulfillment, and inflates the enti- 
tlements to which people lay claim. 

But perhaps the greatest problem faced by contemporary 
capitalism is that, as a result of its long-term achievements, it has to 

“some extent undermined the motives for passionate commitment to 
it. The conquest of poverty, the taming of a continent, the breaking 
down of ancient barriers to ambition and talent, the fulfillment 
through science and invention of the Promethean image of man—all 
these once generated excitement and allegiance to capitalism. But 
capitalism in its mature phase has not shown the same capacity to 
create in society at large, and particularly in the children of the more 
fortunate, the same sense of a higher civic enterprise. Ownership 
has become more abstract, enterprise wears a bureaucratic face, 
and it is the weight of the system, its sheer inertial force, which 
bears upon the consciousness of people, not its thrust or powers, and 
not the room it has given to human energies and imagination. 
It is this void in contemporary capitalism which explains more 
than anything else, I think, the attraction of socialist ideas. But can 
socialism solve the problems which lead people to turn to it? No one 
who looks at the actual performance of governments that call them- 
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selves socialist will ascribe unusual problem-solving powers to them. 
In countries in which the fear of economic disarray and political 
indiscipline is powerful, or in which family and class are still major 
sources of irrational inequalities, something that will be called 
socialism will have a residual pull on the allegiance ofa large part of 
the population. This socialism is probably compatible, in some of 
these countries, with the preservation of fundamental liberties, 
provided a large sector of private economic activity remains, pro- 
vided the legal, scholarly, and journalistic professions retain their 
autonomy, and provided the ideal of equality is not converted into 
the ideal of uniformity of tastes and condition. 

But these are large provisos, and the risks will grow as the thirst 
for meaning grows. In the end, the preventive medicine against the 
“totalitarian temptation” lies, I think, in what democratic govern- 
ments, conservative, centrist, or left-oriented, can do with respect to 
two matters: first, the strengthening of the institutions of social 
self-regulation that lie outside government; and, second, the bring- 
ing to the foreground of the common ‘purposes and still unfulfilled 
possibilities of liberal society. And neither of these tasks fall on 
governments alone. They are tasks for the private sector, and not 
least for the clerisy, the intellectuals, if they are up to the job. 


IN DEFENSE OF SOCIALISM 
By Kenneth J. Arrow 


Professor Arrow of Harvard University re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in Economic Science in 
1972. His many books include Social Choice 
and Individual Values and The Limits of 
Organization. 


title, Capitalism, Socialism, ond Democracy. Schumpeter was 
an economist, but one with unusually wide interests in and 
knowledge of political and social systems. Schumpeter did not like 


[: 1942, Joseph Schumpeter wrote a well-known book with the 


socialism; it represented the bureaucratized antithesis of the crea- _ . 


tive energies best unleashed under capitalism. Yet he went out of his 
way to emphasize that political democracy was thoroughly compati- 
ble with socialism in its fullest sense. 

I would indeed venture the guess that it is only relatively recently 
in the history of the great debate between socialism and capitalism 
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that an allegation of a citar association between capitalism and 
democracy has become a staple of the pro-capitalist argument. On 
the contrary, the need for dictatorial and authoritarian politics in 
the achievement of socialism has rather been a Marxist position. 
Marx held that, in general, the resistance of capitalist interests to 
the coming of socialism would be itself subversive of democracy, and 
the transition would require the “dictatorship of the proletariat”—a 
notoriously ambiguous concept. This or similar rationalizations for 
antidemocratic activities have remained a constant in some Marxist 
thinking, though repudiated by other Marxists and by non-Marxist 
socialists. The relation between socialism, once achieved, and demo- 
cracy was left rather in abeyance. Few socialists of any persuasion 
would, indeed, subscribe to a defense of permanent authori- 
tarianism, but many might argue that the political issues which 
democratic government was supposed to resolve would disappear. 

The association by anti-socialists of capitalism and democracy 
perhaps dates from Friedrich yon Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom, a 
virtual contemporary in the early 1940s of Schumpeter’s work. The 
argument has been given in one version by Milton Friedman in 
Capitalism and Freedom. But the force of the argument comes not 
from books but from one overwhelming and very ugly fact: the 
totalitarianism of the Soviet Union. If the Soviet experienge were in 
fact representative of socialism, there could be no dispute that 
democracy is incompatible with socialism. 

But of course one example does not suffice. It is all too easy to find 
alternative explanations for Soviet tyranny. One could argue that 
the categories of socialism and capitalism are irrelevant to democ- 
racy, that historical and cultural factors are the key determinants, 
and in particular that the detailed evolution of Russian political, 
social, and economic history has more explanatory power than the 
economic system which has emerged only recently in historical 
terms. One might well ask why it was that Russia, and not some 
other more industrially advanced country, turned socialist first, and 
why it was the Bolsheviks, and not any of their socialist rivals, who 
took over; surely, the special characteristics of the Russian polity | 
have something to do with that. 


Defining Terms 


It is therefore necessary, as indeed both Hayek and Friedman 
have done, to seek to adduce plausible causes, to give a theoretical 
model, so to speak, which offers some explanation of the relation, if 
any, between economic and political systems. Some understanding 
must also be given of the terms of our discourse, ifonly to prevent the 
genuine issues from being avoided by semantic stipulation. In par- 
ticular, the definition of “democracy” must not include private prop- 
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erty. Democracy is a form of government in which political decisions 
are ultimately governed by the bulk of the adult population, though, 
of course, usually indirectly through election of representatives. It 
is fair to say that political liberties, freedom of speech and of the 
press, are so closely inherent in meaningful democracy as to consti- 
tute part of the definition. But one can perfectly well imagine de- 
mocracy without freedom of religion or in a society where every 
move is reported and internal passports are needed. 

Similarly, we must define socialism in a relatively narrow way to 
avoid making the case too easy on the other side. Socialism is an 
economic system in which the bule of economic decisions are made in 
units which are controlled by parts of the state structure or by the 
workers. (The last phrase is dzsigned to include the Yugoslav 
workers’-control system and similar possibilities elsewhere.) If we 
were to extend the definition of socialism to include Labor Britain cr 
socialist Sweden, there would be no difficulty in refuting the connec- 
tion between capitalism and democracy. Capitalism means the 
economic system in which the rules of fully alienated private prop- 
erty are observed, with production taking place in units with private 
owners who purchase inputs and 3ell outputs and hire labor through 
contracts freely arrived at. 

The question formulated by the editors of Commentary raises the 
possibility of “an inescapable cannection between capitalism and 
democracy.” Thus, it is asserted not only that socialism has to- 
talitarian implications but that capitalism leads to democracy. In- 
deed, the first part of the assertion without the second would have 
little force. But there is unfortunately no lack of historical refuta- 
tions to this proposition. Nazi Germany fully matches and in certain 
ways overmatches the Soviet Union in its totalitarian excesses. 
Fascist Italy, Franco Spain, Salazar’s Portugal, and the recurrent 
dictatorships of Latin America stand as strong counter-examples to 
the proposition that capitalisrn implies democracy. Clearly, any 
model of the interrelation between political and economic systems 
must take account of this evidence. 


Marxist and Gantarvate Models 


As I have already suggested, there are two models which imply 
that, to some extent at least, capitalism is associated with de- 
mocracy and socialism is not. We may refer to them as the “Marxist” 
and “conservative” models, the quotation marks indicating that 
neither is necessarily held by most Marxists or conservatives, re- 
spectively. The “Marxist” model tends to hold that democracy is a 

form appropriate to capitalism, at least in its ascending phases, 
forming a political counterpart to the ideals of free contract. Be- 
cause economic power is so preponderant in political affairs, the 
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democracy does not offer any threat to bourgeois control, at least as 
long as the “contradictions” of the system are not too intense. How- 
ever, when the conflicts are sharpened, and the demand for 
socialism emerges, or other serious threats to the capitalist system 
develop, the democratic system will be destroyed by some form of 
counterrevolution. Hence, the “Marxist” model implies that the tran- 
sition to socialism is not likely to be compatible with democracy. 
Most of those who associate capitalism with democracy would 
hardly be happy with this “Marxist” model, which suggests that 
democracy under capitalism is not much of an ideal: it is viable only: 
when there is little need for it. The “conservative” model is based on 
contrasting the dispersion of power under capitalist democracy with 
its concentration under socialism, When the state also controls the 
economy, it is argued, then there is no protected space for dissent. 
- Political opposition requires economic resources (a curious Marxist 
echo). In a capitalist society, the multiplicity of capital means that 
any dissenting voice can find some support. Under socialism, the 
political faction that controls the state at any moment can use its 
power over the economy to eliminate its opponent—to fire the lead- 
ers from employment and deny them the resources needed for their 
. publications and other forms of diffusion of their opinions. 


Nationalization and Diversity: 


This argument does not have much merit to it. As recent eventsin 
the United States [such as the Watergate affair] have shown, even 
the existing political machinery is not at the disposal of the current 
political leadership. The bureaucracy or, better yet, the many con- 
flicting bureaucracies, are not so easily controlled. If the democratic, 
legal tradition is strong, there are many sources of powerin a mod- 
ern state. Adding functions of economic control to the present range 
may indeed only increase the diversity of interests and therefore 
alternative power sources. It is becoming notorious, both in the 
United States and the United Kingdom, that government agencies 
are harder for the government to regulate than private firms. The 
nationalized enterprises of the United Kingdom have some of the 
characteristics of feudal baronies; coordinated investment planning © 
has been notoriously difficult. This failure of coordination is not an 
unmixed blessing. But it certainly suggests that a modern state, 
no matter how all-encompassing, is likely to have a fully adequate 
- range of alternative power centers, if that is an adequate protection 
for democracy. i 

Further evidence can be drawn fom the increasing role of the 
state in guiding economic activity. The United States, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom are certainly not socialist, as that term is prop- . 
erly used. But in different ways and to different extents, the inter- 
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vention of the state in guiding the economy is markedly greater than 
it was before World War II, both in detailed regulation of individual 
industries for a variety of social purposes and in overall attempts to 
. stabilize the economy. If the “conservative” model were correct, 
then it would be reasonable to infer that increasing government 
intervention would be marked by decreasing democracy. Yet no- 


thing of the sort has happened. Both the formal and the informal < 


aspects of democracy have never been stronger in the United States, 
Japan, or Western Europe. = 

What can be concluded? We eannot be sure that the principles of 
democracy and socialism are compatible until we can observe a 
viable society following both principles. But there is no convincing 
evidence or reasoning which wculd argue that a democratic-socialist 


movement is inherently self-contradictory. Nor need we fear that 


gradual moves in the direction of increasing government interven- 
tion will lead to an irreversible move to “serfdom.” 


CAPITALISM AND FREEDOM 
By Milton Friedman 


Professor Friedman responded to the questions 
posed by the editors of Commentary by reprint- 
ing the following passages from his book, 
Capitalism and Freedom, published in 1962 by 
the University of Chicago Press. Milton Fried- 
man, who received the Nobel Prize in Economic 
Science in 1976, is professor of economics at the 
University of Chicago. Apart from his notable 
contributions to monetary theory, he is best 
knows as a vigorous defender of the free 
market economy and an adviser to Republican 
Presidents: 





largely unconnected; that individual freedom is a political prob- 
lem and material welfare an economic problem; and that any 
kind of political arrangements can be combined with any kind of 
economic arrangements. The chief contemporary manifestation of 
this idea is the advocacy. of “damocratic socialism” by many who 
condemn out of hand the restrictions on individual freedom imposed 
by “totalitarian socialism” in Russia, and who are persuaded that it 
is possible for a country to adopt the essential features of Russian 
economic arrangements and yet to insure individual freedom 
through political arrangements. 
My thesis... is that such a view is a delusion, that there is an 


[ is widely believed that politics and economics are separate and 
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intimate connection between economics and politics, that only cer- 
tain combinations of political and economic arrangements are possi- 
ble, and that in particular, a society which is socialist cannot also be 
democratic, in the sense of guaranteeing individual freedom. 

Economic arrangements play a dual role in the promotion of afree 
society. On the one hand, freedom in economic arrangements is itself 
a component of freedom broadly understood, so economic freedom is 
an end in itself. In the second place, economic freedom is also an 
indispensable means toward the achievement of political freedom. 

` Historical evidence speaks with a single voice on the relation 
between political freedom and a free market. I know of no example in 
time or place of a society that had been marked by a large measure of 
political freedom, and that has not also used something comparable 
to a free market to organize the bulk of economic activity.... 

History suggests only that capitalism is a necessary condition for 
political freedom. Clearly it is not a sufficient condition.... 

Fundamentally, there are only two ‘ways of coordinating the 
economic activities of millions. One is ceritral direction involving the 
use of coercion—the technique of the army and of the modern to- 
talitarian state. The other is voluntary cooperation of individuals 
‘‘ the technique of the marketplace.... , 

So long as effective freedom of exchange is maintained, the central 
feature of the market organization of economic activity is that it 
prevents one person from interfering with another.... 

Indeed, a major source of objection to a free economy is precisely 
that it does this task so well. It gives people what they want instead 
of what a particular group thinks they ought to want. 

The existence of a free market does not of course eliminate the 
need for government .... What the market does is to reduce greatly 
the range of issues that must be decided through political means, 
and thereby to minimize the extent to which government need par- 
ticipate directly in the game. 

Political freedom means the. abena of coercion of a man by his 
fellowmen. The fundamental threat to freedom is power to coerce, be ` 
it in the hands of a monarch, a dictator, an oligarchy, or a momen- 
tary majority. The preservation of freedom requires the elimination 
of such concentration of power to the fullest possible extent and 
the dispersal and distribution of whatever power cannot be 
eliminated—a system of checks and balances. By removing the or- 
ganization of economic activity from the control of political author- 

ity, the market eliminates this source of coercive power. It enables 
` economic strength to be a check to political power rather than a 
reinforcement. 

Economie power can be widely dispersed .... Political power, on 
the other hand, is more difficult to decentralize .... There seems to 
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be something like a fixed total of political power to be distributed. 


Consequently, if economic power is Bg to political power, con- 


centration seems almost inevitable . 


Advocating Ckange under Socialism 


The force of this abstract argument can perhaps best be demon- 
strated by... a hypothetical example. 

‘One feature of a free society is surely the freedom of individuals 
to advocate and propagandize openly for a radical change in the 
structure of the society—so long as the advocacy is restricted to 
persuasion and does not include... coercion .... How could the free- 
dom to advocete capitalism be preserved and protected: in a socialist 

' society? 

In order for men to ydyocate anything, they must in the first 
place be able to earn a living. This already raises a problem in a 
socialist society, since alljobs are under the direct control of political 
authorities. 

For advocacy of capitalism to mean anything, the proponents: 
must be able to finance their causes—to hold public meetings, pub- 
lish pamphlets, buy radio time, issue newspapers and magazines, 
and so on. How could they raise the funds? There might and probably 
would be men in the socialist society with large incomes, perhaps 
even large capital sums in the form of government bonds and the 
like, but these would of necessity be high public officials. It is possi- 
ble to conceive of a minor socialist official retaining his job although 
openly advocating capitaliam. It strains credulity to imagine the 
socialist top brass financing such “subversive” activities. 


In a capitalist society, it is only necessary to convince a few ` 
wealthy people [like Friedrich Engels, the collaborator of Karl Marx]: 


to get funds to launch any idea, however strange, and there are 
many such persons, many independent foci of support. And, indeed, 
it is not even necessary to persuade people or financial institutions 
with available funds of the soundness of the ideas to be propagated. 
It is only necessary to persuade them.that the propagation can be 
financially successful; that the newspaper or book or other venture 
will be profitable. The competitive publisher, for example, cannot 
afford to publish only writing with which he personally agrees; his 
touchstone must: be the likelihood that the market will be large 
enough to yield a satisfactory return on his investment.... 

Let us stretch our imagination and suppose that a socialist gov- 
ernment is aware of this problem and is composed of people anxious 
to preserve freedom. Could it provide the funds? Perhaps, but it is 


difficult to see how. It could establish a bureau for subsidizing sub- | 


versive propaganda. But how could it choose whom to support? If it 
gave to all who asked, it would shortly find itself out of funds, for 
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socialism cannot repeal the elementary economic law that a suffi- 
ciently high price will call forth a large supply. Make the advocacy of 
radical causes sufficiently remunerative, and the supply of advo- 
cates will be unlimited.. 

But we are not yet through: In a free market society, itisenough to 
` have the funds. The suppliers of paper are as willing to sell it to the 
Daily Worker as to the Wall Street Journal. In a socialist society it 


would not be enough to have the funds. The hypothetical supporter - 


of capitalism would have to persuade a government factory making 
paper to sell to him, the government printing press to print his 
pamphlets, a government post office to distribute them among the 
people, a government agency to rent him a hall in which to talk, 
` and so on, 

Perhaps there is some way in which one could overcome these 
difficulties and preserve freedom in a socialist society. One cannot 
say it is utterly impossible. What is clear, however, is that there are 
very real difficulties in establishing institutions that will effectively 
preserve the possibility of dissent. So far as I know, none of the 
people who have been in favor of socialism and also in favor of 
freedom have really faced up to this issue, or made even a respecta- 
ble start at developing the institutional arrangements that would 
permit freedom under socialism. By contrast, it is clear how a free 
market capitalist society fosters freedom. 


THE SOCIALIST DILEMMA 
By Bayard: Rustin 


A veteran leader of the civil rights movement, 


Randolph Institute, concerned with the ad- 
vancement of minority rights-in the labor 
movement, and national chairman of Social 
Democrats, USA. He is the author of Strat- 


Black Progress. 





_ relationship between socialism, capitalism and freedom are 
somewhat mysterious. But the debate clearly exists as 
a serious intellectual pheriomenon. For certain purposes, one can 


i 
4 f Nhe reasons for the re-emergence of the debate about the 


even identify a new anti-socialist school of thought, though its $ 
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adherents have diverse beliefs, ranging from semi-anarchism to 
liberalism, from conservatism to religious mysticism. 

Does socialism contain a totalitarian flaw? Are capitalism and 
democracy inherently connec:ed? A serious barrier to judging the 
validity of these propositions is the great variety of socialisms or, 
more accurately, the diverse movements and philosophies which 
claim the label. For me, socialism has meaning only if it is democra- 
tic. Of the many claimants tc socialism only one has a valid title 
—that socialism which stands for democracy unequivocally, and 
which continually modifies socialist ideas and programs in the 
light of democratic experierc2. This is the socialism of the labor, 
social-democratic, and socialist parties of Western Europe. To em- 
phasize that socialism is democratic by conviction and not from 
mere expediency, I find it helpful to identify this philosophy as so- 
cial democracy. 

In their more charitable moods, some critics of socialism recognize 
the democratic character of social democracy, but suggest that there 
is a contradiction between that movement’s socialist ideas and its 
democratic practice that either renders its avowed socialism mere 
decoration or makes its democratic credentials ultimately suspect. 
Although this argument is sometimes developed with a certain sub- 
tlety and sophistication, at boztom it takes the form of a crude eco- 
nomic determinism. There is no question that a totally collectivized 
and centrally planned econemy contains the seeds of totalitarian 
domination. Conservatives and liberals are not alone in recognizing 
this danger. Contemporary socialists acknowledge this risk, in both 
their governmental actions and in their programs. This danger, 
however, cannot form the basis for economic policy or the substance 
of a responsible social philosophy. 

The other argument, that trere is an inescapable connection be- 
tween capitalism and democrecy, often begins more as a rejection 
of totalitarianism than as s >ositive endorsement of capitalism. 
There is, however, a decided <endency for this line of thought to 
become little more than an apology for the status quo, an idealiza- 
tion of capitalism, sometimes even in its most destructive manifes- 
tations. Historically, the rekationship between capitalism and 
democracy has been indirect, uneasy, and uncertain. It is often 
forgotten that political terror can be systematic under free enter- 
prise. Capitalism, unless count2racted by other forces, restricts and 
stifles democracy. There is ample reason to be skeptical of the 
frequent assertions, whether explicit or implicit, that only the 
existing structure of capitalism is compatible with democracy. 

Socialism’s critics claim tha: social reforms of the welfare-state 
type are the road to serfdom, acharge that is demonstrably untrue. 
Far from diminishing human freedoms, greater public intervention 
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in the economy, the expansion of social legislation, and the introduc- 
tion of significant redistributive programs have very often en- 
hanced them. By alleviating deprivation and increasingly replacing 
hardship and uncertainty with security and opportunity, the wel- 
fare state helped democracy flourish. It is no accident that democ- 
racy is most secure, and extremist groups weakest, in the welfare 
societies. ' 

Nonetheless, it must be admitted that the cdpitalist argument 
does contain an important kernel of truth. It cannot be dismissed as 
an ideological smokescreen, for it is possible to hold that there isan 
important relationship between capitalism and democracy while at 
the same time being critical of corporate power, the existing dis- 
tribution of wealth and income, and other features of capitalist 
societies. What would seem to be crucial to the existence of democ- 
racy is not that there be a system that would conventionally be 
identified as capitalist, but that there be a diversity of institutions, 
widely distributed economic and political power, and a democratic 
spirit anchored by constitutional and institutional guarantees of 
political and associational freedoms. 


æ" 


The fears and concerns which have led some to reject socialism 


and embrace capitalism are genuine, but they are not uniquely 


related to socialism. Rather, the problems and tendencies which | 


those fears reflect seem almost inherent in the nature of modern 
industrialized societies. There are, to cite only one aspect of this 
problem, powerful pressures moving these systems in the direction 
of greater public control. Negatively, the task is to prevent democra- 
tic society from being engulfed by the concentration of undue, arbi- 
trary, and socially irresponsible power. The possibility of a mutual- 
ly enlightening dialogue among all who recognize this’ problem 
—conservatives, liberals, and socialists—exists and should be 
encouraged. 


Limited Government Interventian 


Within this dialogue, however, the perspective of social democracy 
differs from that of conservativés and some liberals in taking a 
broader, and, I believe, more accurate, view of the need to make 
power responsible. It locates the danger of concentrated and un- 
answerable power as existing both in the hands of the state bureau- 
cracy and in the hands of industrial ownership and management. 
Given this opposition to excessive governmental power, the social- 
democratic conviction (shared by many liberals) that the expansion 
of freedom and the achievement of a fuller democracy require 


economic decisions to be subjected to greater public control does - 


tend to present a dilemma. This dilemma, however, is not unresolva- 
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ble. It does not require the abandonment of socialist ideas and ideals, 
but their modification and further development. Practically, this 
entails, among other things, en opposition to governmental inter- 
vention that is obtrusive or meddlesome and to policies which are 
socially or economically inefficient or counterproductive. It is a rec- 
ognition that not only:is the welfare state an instrument of social 
control, but an institution that must itself be socially and democrati- 
cally controlled. ` 

In the most meaningful sense, social democracy is a continuation 
and further development of liberal values. This is sometimes over- 
looked in the United States, where for complex historical and 
sociological reasons we lack en explicitly social-democratic mass 
movement. Nonetheless, in this country, asin Europe, social democ- 
racy has fully incorporated liberal aspirations: the liberation of 


repressed groups, individual autonomy, intellectual freedom, toler- ` 


ance of dissent, and self-government through representative in- 
stitutions. Not only do liberals and social democrats frequently find 
themselves working side by side on the tasks of immediate social 
reform, but there is also broad agreement about what constitutes a 
good society and how to achieve it. 

The current program of socialdemocracy is far less concerned with 
abolishing capitalism than with initiating a process of reform that 
will transform its injustices and inequities. This distinction is eru- 
cial and should be recognized Ly all democrats, regardless of their 
attitudes toward socialism. As it strives to transform society, social 


democracy seeks to preserve end broaden the two great positive | 


features of liberal capitalism: political freedoms and the capacity to 
produce. Thus social democracy is neither pro-capitalist nor, for the 
present, rigidly anti-capitalist. Indeed, social democracy (and in the 
United States, a roughly analogous coalition of labor, liberals, and 
minorities) has already greatly transformed capitalism. Social 
democracy adopts a flexible appzoach to institutional arrangements 
and social reforms; it has no unalterable blueprint to impose on 
society. Every social-democratic proposal is motivated and tested by 
its probable consequences for tke democratic life of the community. 
Social democracy is more a method of social change than a definition 
of what society should look like 

Within the industrialized democracies, the political decisions of 
the future will largely be over how to make the mixed economy work. 
Political debate, if it is to be productive, should be framed in terms of 
the proper synthesis of freedom and control, individualism and col- 
lectivism, planning and the market, rather than on the choice be- 
tween pure systems. : 
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is not quite as intimate as some defenders of capitalism claim 
` it to be. On the other hand, it is real enough and of no little 
significance. 

Thus, it is simply not true that a market economy generates—as if 
by parthenogenesis—a system of political liberty, with the indi- 
vidual having rights both against government and in government. 
The Physiocrats of the 18th century, who invented the motto 
laisser-faire, laisser-passer, were themselves advocates of absolute 
monarchy. And in our own time, we have many instances where 
nations combine authoritarian political regimes with predomi- 
nantly free-market economies. 

That which is not simply true, however, is not always simply false. 
Though a liberal society must have a favorable political tradition to 
sustain it, a market-oriented economy does have something to con- 
tribute toward the forming of such a tradition. One thing it contrib- 
utes is economic growth, as the history of all capitalist nations 
testifies. So long as the majority of the people live lives of miserable 
degradation, liberty cannot be of major concern to them. 

More important, there can be little opportunity for them to de- 
velop those traits of character—above all, self-reliance and mutual 
trust—which are indispensable to any kind of liberal regime. (Yes, 
mutual trust: if contracts were not honored and every contract had 
to be litigated, the system would collapse). And the mode of economic 
growth under capitalism is peculiarly suitable to liberal purposes. It 
does not so much lift people out of misery as it allows them to lift 

-themselves out of misery, and thereby helps prepare them, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to move from dependency to self- 
government. 

This is why a market economy, with its economic freedoms, so 
often ends up posing problems for authoritarian regimes. Where 
those regimes are totalitarian, the problems are permanent, acute, 
and organic: a market economy permits people to prosper while 
being indifferent to politics—and this is intolerable to a totalitarian 


r l Nhe relation between political freedom and economic freedom 
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state. In nor-totalitarian but authoritarian regimes, the tension 
between the political system and a market economy is less acute and 
may be sustained for a long time. But because a market economy 
tends to genevate a spirit of self-reliance rather than of dependency; 
and also because it diffuses wealth (and the influence which always 
accompanies wealth) in utterly unpredictable ways, while providing 
a social “space” in which dissenters can not only live but thrive, an 
authoritariar regime will never have more than a tentative and 
pragmatic commitment to economic freedom. 

Still, itis clear that one can have a considerable degree of economic 
freedom with very little political liberty—at least for a while. But the 
converse is not true. Economic freedom may not be a sufficient 
condition for such liberty, but it is an absolutely necessary condition. 
Never in human history has one seen a society of political liberty 
that was not based on a free economic system—i.e., a system based 
on private property, where normal economic activity consisted of 
commercial transactions between consenting adults. 


Socialist Strategy 


The strategy of modern socialism aims to establish a cooperative 
commonwealth, on a national basis, either through an appeal to 
people’s appetites (promises of untroubled abundance) or through 
coercion. In short, it aims to create a socialist community populated 
by citizens who are not, in any significant sense of the term, 
socialists—thet is, they have no desire to purge themselves of self- 
interest, nor do they share a homogeneous set of values and beliefs. 

If the socialist activists are of the democratic-socialist variety, 
they are convinced that once their government is planning the 
economy, everyone will so quickly perceive the benefits of this new 
condition that there will be a mass conversion to socialist ideals. To 
put it crudely (but fairly), they believe in political magic—in the 
transformation of economic reality and of humanity itself by a few 
idealists havir.g the power to enact a few simple reforms, as pre- 
scribed by their theories. All that happens, of course, as the experi- 
ence of Sweden and the United Kingdom clearly shows, is that they 
create versions of state capitalism in which massive bureaucracies 
gradually encroach ever further on the individual’s liberty-—-with 
none of the presumed benefits of socialism. 

Disillusionment is the inescapable fate of social democracy, a dis- 
illusionment which engenders internecine strife between those 
dogmatic socielist idealists who wish to dispense with constitu- 
tional restraints altogether and those right-wing socialists who re- 
main faithful to some liberal ideals. Democratic socialism turns 
out to be an inherently unstable compound, a contradiction in 
terms. Every social-democratic party, once in power, soon finds it- 
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self choosing, at one point after another, between the socialist so- 
ciety it aspires to and the liberal society that fathered it. 

As.for non-democratic socialists—Communists of one kind or 
another—theirs is a perverted Platonic dream, of all-wise, absolute 
rulers who will transform the human condition by indoctrinating 
` new generations into the virtues of a new way of life. But indoc- 
trinating people is hard, and even new generations do not indoctri- 
nate that easily, as every parent soon discovers. Communism, al- 
ways and everywhere, ends up as a pseudo-orthodoxy, with only a 
pretense of consensus—a pretense sustained by perpetual coercion. 
Which is why if you want seriously to study Marxism, you would be 
wasting your time going to the Soviet Union, where—after sixty 
years of Communist rule—no one even pretends to be interested in 
Marxism, and where no serious books on Marxism are written or 
published. 


Political Romanticism 

Socialism is a more or less extreme specimen of political romanti- 
cism which proposes to replace a complex, liberal society with a 
highly simplified but more “humanly authentic” community. In and 
of itself, the ideal is not a contemptible one. What is contemptible is 
the bland assertion that the ideal and the means of achieving it are 
consistent with the meaning of individual liberty as we have under- 
stood it for many centuries now. 

True, in the United States today, not many people proclaim them- 
selves socialists. But what passes for liberalism now closely approx- 
imates what passes for social democracy (or democratic socialism) in 
Europe. As George Will has acutely pointed out, whereas the older 
liberalism of the New-Deal-welfare-state variety aimed to help peo- 
ple lead the kinds of lives they wished to lead, the newer liberalism is 
far more interested in prescribing—through bureaucratic directive 
—the kinds of lives they ought to live. This species of liberalism can 
~ only end up in the same place that more candidly socialist move-. 
ments end up: a society where liberty is the property of the state, and 
is (or is not) doled out to its citizens along with other contingent 
“benefits.” 





A SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC VIEW 
By Carl Gershman 


‘Carl Gershmar. is executive director of Social 
Democrats, USA and author of The Foreign Pol- ` 
icy of American Labor. 


‘That troubles me is the tendency of too many people to . 
reject social democracy or to deny its very existence. If the 


world is divided between capitalism (meaning democracy) 
and socialism (meaning totalitarianism), what place can there be for 
social democracy? It is viewed as either indistinct from capitalism or 
as tending ineluctably toward totalitarianism. Poor social democ- 
racy. It is damned for being capitalist and socialist, democratic and 
totalitarian, when it is granted the courtesy of having its existence 
recognized at all. 

Not all intellectuals have been so quick to damn or deny social 
democracy. Jean-Francois Revel, whose book popularized the 
phrase “the totalitarian temptation,” has described social democ- 
racy as “a political-economic system that has rather effectively re- 

` conciled socialism, freedom, and self-government; that has substan- 
tial achievements in both the economy and social justice to its credit; 
a system that offers the added advantage of existing.” Raymond 
Aron has written that all Western European societies and their 
institutions 


will probably develop in the direction of'a certain type of so- 
cialism (in the broad, vague sense of the term). This, reduced toa 
minimum imposed by political democracy, involves: state inter- 
vention to ensure an overall balance, to manage the business 
cycle, and minimize the impact on particular social groups of 
unexpected fluctuations; social legislation guaranteeing funda- 
mental rights, especially i in the fields of education and health; a 
direct, progressive (not proportional) system of taxation; and a 
more-or-less extensive publie sector. 


The social-democratic system described by Revel and Aron is not 
totalitarian. It is anti-totalitarian. And it is not capitalist, though it 


includes capitalism within it. The relationship of capitalism to social 


democracy is similar to that of a motor to acar. The motor generates 
the power, but it does not determine where the car will go. “The 
capitalist system of production,” Revel has written, is “socially 
neutral. Its calling is purely economic” (emphasis added). It is con- 
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cerned with “production, profit, and investment,” but as a “purely 
economic system has no social purpose.” Social democracy provides 
it with a social purpose by using the wealth produced by capitalism 
to advance social goals. 


The Spirit of Democratic Reform 


The social-democratic state, in countries such as Sweden and West 
Germany, has encouraged investment and economic growth 
through tax policies that make it possible for efficient private firms 
to survive and prosper; and it has tried to maintain production and 
employment during economic slowdowns with counter-cyclical 
policies that stimulate investment and the accumulation of inven- 
tories. The social-democratic state has “appropriated” a sufficient 
part of the wealth generated by the economic system to provide 
extensive benefits for the citizenry, taking care to leave enough of 
the surplus for reinvestment so that industry can remain produc- 
tive. If too much of the surplus is diverted to the welfare state, 
industry declines and eventually there is not enough wealth pro- 
duced to provide “welfare.” 

Leszek Kolakowski recently offered a helpful definition of 
socialism: it is not “a state of perfection but rather a movement 
trying to satisfy demands for equality, freedom, and efficiency, a 
movement that is worth the trouble only as far as itis aware not only 
of the complexity of problems hidden in each of these values sepa- 
rately, but also of the fact that they limit each other and can be 
implemented only through compromises.” Critics to the Right and 
Left of social democracy will charge that this is not really socialism. 
Perhaps we can agree to call the phenomenon social democracy, a 
term which clearly conveys the spirit of democratic reform that 
guides modern democratic socialism. 

Significantly, the Left-socialist and capitalist aonais of social 
democracy have no alternative to offer to it. Some Left socialists 
propose worker management of industry as an alternative. But 
industrial democracy has already been introduced to a large extent 
(and in different forms) by social democrats and trade unionists, and 
its future application will be determined according to the desires of 
workers and the needs of society. Left socialists have little use for 
the market system based upon the price mechanism. But so far no 
one has indicated an alternative to this that does not involve cen- 
tralized command planning where all decisions are made by an 
omnipotent bureaucracy—a system that is demonstrably undemoc- 
ratic and inefficient. The capitalist opponents of social democracy 
resist all social-democratic reforms, but generally speaking, they do 
nothing when they are in power to roll back these reforms. They 
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seem to know zhat the repeal of the welfare state would be neither 


feasible nor pclitically popular. 

The trend in the West is toward greater democracy, and the future 
lies with movements for democratic reform. It is therefore to these 
movements that we must look for a revival of the democratic politi- 
cal will. Only out of the genuine motivation to reform, improve, and 
strengthen democratic society can there emerge that political will to 
defend it and to apply democratic values internationally. This reviv- 
al will not occir unless social democracy (defined broadly as the 
fundamental movement for democratic reform) is guided by the view 
that communism, not capitalism, is the main obstacle. It will be less 


likely to occur if the defenders of capitalism persist in portraying. 


social democracy as totalitarianism’s unconscious agent. It is, 
rather, the conscious agent of democracy—not its enemy, but its 
main hope. 


THE DANGER OF TOTALITARIANISM 
By Peter L. Berger 


. Peter L. Berger is professor of sociology at 
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N l ankind has shown remarkably little imagination in ar- 
ranginz the distribution of scarce commodities and ser- 
vices. When all is said and done, only three mechanisms 

have been invented. The distribution has been governed by tradi- 

tion, or by the dynamics of the market, or by acts of political alloca- 
tion. Tradition has been in pretty bad shape since the advent of the 
modern era, which has left the other two mechanisms by way of 
options. “True” capitalism would be a situation in which all distribu- 
tion is governei by market forces, “true” socialism one in which 
market forces have been completely replaced by a design of political 
allocation. It is safe to say that neither exists in empirical reality; 
both are “ideal’ types. Empirically, different societies are closer to 
one or the other type. In this way, it makes sense to speak of the 
United States end Brazil as capitalist societies, and of the Soviet 


Union and China as socialist ones, without getting bogged down in © 
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scholastic argument as to the nature of “truth.” 

As far as democracy is concerned, suffice it to say that it involves 
at least the following characteristics—institutional provisions for 
political opposition and for a change of government by popular vote, 
and a body of civil rights and liberties protected from the whims of 
the government in power at any moment. 

A great simplification? Yes, certainly, but a-useful one. It opens 
the eye to an essentially simple fact: in the empirical reality of the 
contemporary world, all democracies cluster in that part of the 
“ideal-typical” scale that is much closer to the capitalist than the 
socialist pole. This fact can be put in a number of different proposi- 
tions: there is not a single democracy that is not part of the interna- 
tional network of capitalist economies. There is not a single fully 

cialist society that is democratic. Put differently: there is a high 
positive correlation between capitalism and democracy; the correla- 
tion between socialism and democracy is altogether negative. There 
are, to be sure, capitalist societies that are not democratic, yet all 
societies that are democratic are also capitalist. — 

This statistical scrutiny of the world map becomes even more 
interesting when one makes the important distinction between two 
types of non-democratic societies that Hannah Arendt has taught 
well (though the legson has not been learned by many)—the to- 
talitarian and authoritarian types. There are both Capitalist and 
socialist societies with authoritarian political systems; since the 
demise of Nazi Germany (assuming that it could be described as. 
capitalist—a not altogether convincing assumption), all totalitarian 
societies have been socialist. It is this distinction that is crucial 
when comparing, say, North and South Korea, mainland China and 
Taiwan—or, for that matter, present-day Vietnam-with South Viet- 
nam under the Thieu regime. Put differently: not only does socialism 
have a high negative correlation with democracy, but it also has a 
high positive correlation with totalitarianism. 


Lunits to Power 


These facts are simple. The explanation is no great mystery, 
either. Whatever else capitalism may be or do, it maintains in a` 
society forces and institutions that are at least relatively detached 
from the organisms of the state. The modern state is the most mas- 
sive concentration of power in human history. Whatever socialism 
may be as an ideal, its empirical realization removes from the scene 
yet another limiting factor to the power of the modern state. Need- 
less to say, socialist theoreticians have agonized over this and 
thought of ways in which this unhappy consequence could be 
avoided; but the failure to avoid this consequence in even one 
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empirical instance suggests the likelihood that this is not just due to 
the accidents of history. 

Let there be no misunderstanding: to say these things in no way 
implies the sort of faith in the necessary beneficence of market 
forces that is still so characteristic of the American business com- 


munity. Let it be stipulated, then, that capitalism can be rapacious ` 


and exploitative, and that there should be political remedies to limit 
these manifestations. Also let it be stipulated that there is no iron- 
clad logic disproving the proposition that, under different historical 
circumstances, socialism might take on a new face (in Italy or 
France, say, as against Russia or China). Jean-Paul Sartre said 
that, since man is free, one must take seriously the drunkard’s prop- 
osition that es of tomorrow he will stop drinking. But the em- 
pirically-minded observer will be forgiven if he refuses to bet on 
this—and even if he suspects that there is something in the consti- 
tution of the crunkard that leads to drinking. . 

The major :ntellectual function of Marxism and its derivative 
theories is to obfuscate the empirical reality just described. It is 
therefore unreasonable to expect that those still under the sway of 
these theories will reassess their view of the contemporary world in 
terms of a less pejorative perception of capitalism, There is, of 
course, the democratic Left, or that section of it which holds to a 
non-meagsianic, pragmatic vision of the future and which seeks to 
control rather than abolish market forces. With individuals in this 
camp one may differ as to just where one would like to place one’s 
society on the ideal-typical scale between socialism and capitalism, 
but this differance will be one of degree. There will be no difference 
in the opposition to totalitarianism—indeed, especially in Europe, 
many of the staunchest anti-totalitarians are to be found in this 
camp. There may even bea good deal of agreement about the relation 
between demccracy and a market economy. 

It is difficult, however, to be overly optimistic about the prospects 
of this variety of pragmatic socialism among intellectuals, least of all 
in Western Evrope, where a messianic and doctrinaire Marxism has 
become massively institutionalized. To be sure, it is cheering that 
some erstwhile Marxists, like the “new philosophers” in France, 
have freed themselves from at least some of the prevailing mystifi- 
cations. Even in their case, though, one must wonder why it needed 
the publicatian of Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag Archipelago to make 
them take notz of the realities of Soviet socialism. It is as if someone 
suddenly discovered that something was wrong about Nazism be- 
cause of the Eichmann trial in 1962: Even so, one must be grateful 
for small favcrs, and the “new philosophers” may be put in that 
category. 

For the greater number of committed socialists, in Europe and 
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elsewhere, the more likely option is to follow disillusionment in one 
type of socialism with new illusions about another. Those disap- 
pointed by the Soviet Union have turned to China. As more and more 
disappointing news keeps coming out of China, many are already 
turning elsewhere; Mozambique seems to be a current favorite. And | 
then there is always the option of saying that “true” socialism is yet 
to appear. This option has the great advantage of being immune to 
falsification—the future is empirically inaccessible—while leaving 
in place all the negative perceptions of the capitalist status quo. 
Thus, while present-day France may not look so bad when compared 
with Mozambique, it cannot help looking awful when compared with 
a utopian kingdom of perfect justice. 

In sum: those who understand the intrinsic linkage between 
capitalism and democracy should be open to alliances with all those 
who abhor totalitarianism—even if some of them still call them- 
selves Marxists or leftists of some other denomination. Politically 
and morally, indeed, one will ten times prefer the socialist .who 
opposes totalitarianism to the capitalist who thinks of nothing but 
doing business with totalitarian regimes. ` 


MARXISM AND LIBERTY 
By Sidney Hook 


Formerly chairman. of the department of 
philosophy at New York University, Sidney 
' Hook is now Senior Research Fellow at the 
Hoover Institution of Stanford University. His 
many books include From Hegel to Marx and 
Revolution, Reform and Social Justice. 





Marxian socialists and supporters- of an unregulated free- 
enterprise system. Staunch critics of Marxism, in their effort to 
show that socialism necessarily spells the end of political and cul- 
tural freedom, seeni to rely on the central dogma of orthodox Marx- 

. ism, namely, the theory of historical materialism. The orthodox 
Marxists maintain that the mode of economic production deter- 
mines the dominant character of the culture of capitalist society, as 
of all class societies, and that its politics, education, art, philosophy, 
and religion “reflect” the basic economic structure. The critics of 


[= been struck by an odd feature of the debate between 
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Marxism contend that the mode of economic production would be no 
less decisive in determining the culture of a socialist society, but 
that its socialized economy, far from providing the sound basis for a 
leap from tha kingdom of necessity into the kingdom of freedom, 
would inescapably destroy the political and cultural freedoms that 
were usherec into the world in the wake of capitalism. 

Both views suffer from the simplicities and inadequacies of every 
historical monism. The economy of a society excludes certain options 
and always limits alternatives of action, just as the foundation of a 
building excludes certain types of superstructure. But on the same 
foundation one can erect either a prison or a luxurious retirement 
home. And ne knowledge of the foundation alone will enable us to 
` predict the precise number of stories that will be built on it, the 
materials and style of its construction, its interior decorative design, 
and a multiplicity of other important details. 

Those who contend that any significant intervention of the.state 
in economic affairs either by way of ownership or ccntrolineluctably 
leads to polit:cal tyranny and cultural despotism must meet some 
obvious difficulties: - : 

1. Capitalism as an economic order has functioned under political 
systems that have had varied character, either more or less demo- 
cratic or authoritarian, and even in some countries like prewar 
Italy, Japan, and Germany that abandoned democratic political 
forms entirely. If the economic system of capitalism did not uniquely 
determine the political and cultural institution of the societies in 
which it functioned, why should we assume that a regulated or 
socialized economy, regardless of the degree and extent of the regu- 
lation or socialization, must sooner or later result in totalitarianism? 

2. Granted that every completely or predominantly socialized 
economy today is characterized by a despotism more pervasive and 
oppressive than any that existed in the past. Nonetheless, the his- 
torical record :s clear and incontestable: in every such case, political 
democracy was destroyed before the economy was socialized. There 
is not a single democratic country where the public sector of the 
economy has zrown substantially over the years, either through 
socialization or through governmental controls and subsidies 
(whether it be England, Sweden, Norway, Holland, or the United 
States), in which the dire predictions concerning the extinction or 
even the radizal restrictions of democratic freedoms have been 
realized. 

8. Compare the economies of the United States and Great Britain 
and the state of their political and cultural life as they were at the 
turn of the 20th century, and as they are today. In the past, their 
economies, although not completely free because of the tariff sys- 
tem, were certainly far freer from state intervention or control than 
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they are at present. Yet with respect to freedom of expression in 
politics and all fields of art, freedom of “life-styles,’’ openness to 
. heresies within the academy and without, tolerance of dissent, ac- 
ceptance of unconventional sexual behavior, current practices are 
far freer than they were earlier. The increasing state control of the 
economy in democratic countries has not resulted in the progressive 
diminution of freedoms in political and cultural life. 


Recasting the Idea of Socialism 


Nonetheless, in the light of historical experience, we must recast 
the idea of socialism. The emphasis must be placed not so much on 
the legal form of property relations, but on the moral ideals of de- 
mocracy as a way of life, conceived as an equality of concern for all 
citizens of the community to develop themselves as persons to their 
full growth. The economy should be considered a means.to that end. 
As far as the quality of human life is concerned, this approach is 
more radical than mere measures of nationalization in which, in the 
absence of free trade unions, workers can be exploited more than in 
the private sector of democratic welfare states. 

If we do not place too great a stress on efficiency, I believe that it is 
still formally possible to provide for freedom of choice in occupations 
and in consumption even in an economy whose major industries 
have been collectivized. But the totalitarian potential in such a 
setup makes it too dangerous. The loss of political freedom would 
transform the economy into a most powerful engine of human re- 
pression. Therefore, in the interests of freedom, it is wiser and safer 
to limit carefully the extent of socialization, relying on some regu- 
lated industries, considerable private enterprises, public corpora- 
tions, cooperatives, increased worker participation in the operation 
of plants as well as in the directing boards of large corporations, 
and other means of ‘multiplying centers of economic power. 

An additional reason for preserving a private sector is that it can 
help provide greater incentives to productivity and innovation 
without which a minimum decent standard of living cannot be 
sustained—a standard below which human beings should not be 
permitted to sink in a civilized society, and which could be raised 
with technological advances. It is significant how little technological 
and industrial innovation exists in current collectivist societies, 

But our first concern must be with the strategic freedoms of 
speech, press, assembly, independent trade unions and judiciary, 
and the cluster of rights associated with democracy in its widest 
sense. These freedoms, in my view, are more likely to be furthered by 
the judicious development of the democratic welfare state pruned of 
its bureaucratic excrescences than by a return to an uncontrolled 
free-enterprise economy. 


A COOFERATIVE INDIVIDUALISM 
By Michael Novak 


Michael Novak is professor of religion at Syra- 
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intelligently scarcely exist. The Left prefers categories 

hoary with the socialist debates of the last one hundred and 
fifty years. But the fault lies, as well, in the categories capitalists 
inherit from £ long tradition of British economists. The accepted 
language for zhe defense of capitalism is outmoded, narrow, and 
dismal, while the accepted language for criticizing it is adversarial 
and dependenż upon dreams that do not work. 

Is it not possible to criticize the system under which we now 
live from a perspective that is not socialist? Is it not possible to 
articulate our social, political, and economic ideals in a framework 
that is not socialist? This important and obvious task has seldom 
been attempted. 


Te terms for discussing our system of democratic capitalism 


Our American system has three dimensions: political, economic, ' 


and cultural. The system under which we live is not capitalist 
merely. It is also democratic in politics and liberal in culture. The 
vocabulary preferred by conservatives for the discussion of our sys- 
tem ignores two of these three dimensions. Terms like free enter- 
prise look toa much to the economic system. Terms like’ indi- 


vidualism blind us to the social dimensions of human life (including | 


the social prerequisites of individualism) and to.social justice. Terms 
like patriotism.and “the American way” do not sufficiently bring out 
the importance to our way of life of dissent, intellectual conflict, and 
the drive to raise questions. Those theorists most likely to defend our 
system have the habit of discussing its economic component chiefly, 
as if mesmerized by Economic Man, and ignoring the full range of 
our actual working purposes and practices. ! 

Although my own inclinations have run along the lines of demo- 
cratic socialism, out of a lifelong attachment to the labor wing of the 
Democratic Party, I have noted in recent years that there are as- 
pects of capitalist economics which seem superior to those of 
socialist economics; that there are certain recurrent contradictions 
in socialism at least as serious as the much storied contradictions in 
capitalism; and that there are many tacit values in our way of life 
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that go unnoticed both in socialist and in capitalist writings. I have 
felt restless;and have wished it were possible to try to start fresh in 
thinking about our system. A merely socialist or capitalist way of 
thinking has felt like a straitjacket. Both traditions seem intellectu- 
ally out of touch. Each brings to light certain facets of our way of life. 
Both seem to miss too many vitalities of daily experience. ` 


A Cooperative Individualism 


Some of these facets, more to be observed in our actual working 
practices than in any existing theory about ourselves, are, for exam- 
ple, the tremendous sense of cooperativeness and spontaneous col- 
laboration found in our culture. Even perfect strangers sometimes 
(as in a political campaign) find themselves cooperating at high 
efficiency upon certain urgent social tasks, without any need for the 
heavy presence of authority or an elaborate list of instructions. 
There is a very high order of sociality—of sympathy, of cooperation — 
—in our form of individualism. One notes everywhere, as well, the 
force and power of voluntarism. Many individuals nourish the habit 
of looking for better ways to do things, take the initiative in doing 
them, and learn how to do new things they never did before by 
developing the necessary techniques and crafts as they go along. 
These are spiritual qualities of enormous value. The propaganda 
that asserts that we are merely selfish, individualistic, and competi- 
tive deflects our attention from some important dynamic factors in 
our social structure. There is more fraternity in our system than 
ideologies of Left or Right have noticed. 

‘In addition, ‘many so-called private initiatives are full of public 
spirit and social grace. Many efforts in the so-called public sector are 
vitiated by self-aggrandizement, authoritarianism, and arrogance. 
The easy contrast between private selfishness and public virtue, so 
beloved by socialist thinkers, does not accord with daily experience. 

We are, these days, in a position to look at our society, and at the 
world in which it functions, in a new light. We have an opportunity to 
bresk out or an ideological bind. If, indeed, America is some sort of 

“new world,” it is time we had a new theory to express who we are, 
where we have been, and where it is that we would yet like to go, in 
terms not forged for other places, other times. 


Note to Reader: Mr. Novak’s comment completes the re- 
sponses to the questions asked by the editors of Commentary 
magazine in its symposium on “Capitalism, Socialism, and 


Democracy.” 
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AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR E 
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Socialism? We must not subscribe to the fallacy that some ideal 

Socialist society can be said to exist, of which blueprints can be 
drawn, and wh.ch will be ushered in as soon as certain specific 
reforms have been achieved. When presented with such blueprints, 
we should react as the great Latin American liberator Simon 
Bolivar reacted when, having by then learned many hard lessons in 
practical politics, he wrote the first of his great manifestoes in tem- 
porary exile in 1812. He then expressed himself as follows: 


[= by asking the basic question: how should we define 


The codes zonsulted by our magistrates were not those which 
could teach them the practical sciences of government, but were 
those devised by certain benevolent visionaries who, creating 
fantastic republics in their imaginations, have sought to attain 
political per-ection, assuming the perfectibility of the human 
race. Thus we were given philosophers for rulers, philanthropy 

„for legislaticn, dialectics for tactics, and sophists for soldiers. 


J 


So we shall not suddenly wake up one day, as many early Socialist 
revolutionaries naively hoped and expected, and find that some- 
thing called “Socialism” has arrived outside the window. For the 
word “Socialism” is not in any way an exact descriptive term, con- 
noting a particular social structure, past, present or even immanent 
in some ideologue’s mind. 

Rather it describes a set of values, of aspirations, of principles 
which socialists wish to see embodied in the organization of society. 
What are these values? I believe that essentially they are these. 

First, an overriding concern for the poor, the deprived and gener- 
ally the underdog, so that when considering the claims on our re- 
sources we give an exceptionally high priority to the relief of pov- 
erty, distress and social squalor. ` 

Secondly, a belief in equality. By equality we mean more than a 
meritocratic society of equal opportunities, in which unequal re- 
wards would be distributed to those most fortunate in their genetic 
endowment or family background. We also mean more than a simple 
redistribution of income. We want a wider social equality embracing 
the distribution of property, the educational system, social-class 
relationships, power and privilege in industry—indeed, all that is 
enshrined in the age-old socialist dream of a “classless” society. To 
us, the fundamental divide between Left and Right, socialists and 
non-socialists, has always been about the distribution of wealth, 
power and class status. l 

Thirdly, strict social control over the environment—to enable us 
to cope with the exploding problems of urban life, to plan the use of 
our land in the interests of the community, and to diminish the 
growing divergence. between private and social cost in the whole 
field of environmental pollution. (This is also an aspect of social 
equality, since the rich can often buy themselves a good environ- 


ment; only social action can give the less well-off the same protec- . 


tion.) | 7 
This is not necessarily an exhaustive list, but when I search my 


mind, these three aims seem to me to eonstitute the essence of social .- 


democracy in the 1970s. 


‘Social Democracy. vs. Communism 


How then does Social Democracy differ from Communism? Tt dif- 
fers in two fundamental respects. 

First, it is a thesis about means as well as ends. In particular, it 
rejects the Marxist thesis that Socialism requires, depends on, and 
indeed can be defined as, the nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange. The ownership of the means of 
production is not now, in our view, the key factor which imparts to a 
society its essential character. Collectivism, private ownership or a 
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mixed economy are all compatible with widely varying degrees of 
equality, freedom, democracy, exploitation, class feeling, industrial 
democracy and economic growth. We can therefore pursue our goals 
within the framework of a mixed economy, with public ownership 
taking its place as only one of a number of possible means for attain- 
ing our objectives. Indeed, I would go further. A mixed economy is 


essential to Social Democracy. For while a substantial public sector - 


is clearly needed to give us the necessary control over the economy, 
complete state collectivism is without question incompatible with 
liberty and democracy. y 

This leads me to the second and most fundamental difference 
—indeed, an unbridgeable gulf—between Social Democracy and 
Communism: namely, that Social Democracy is democratic. Under- 
lying all our beliefs is a profound concern for liberty, democracy and 
‘the rule of law. We refuse to accept that Socialism has any meaning 
except within a framework of liberty for the individual and rep- 
resentative democracy. 

Need we define more closely what we mean by liberty? I doubt it. 
For we all know what in practice it means to speak our minds quite 
freely, to write and debate without fear of censorship, to support this 
democratic party or that, and above all to live without the fear of 
secret police, arrest, interrogation and torture. The difference be- 
tween our system and theirs is surely summed up in a poignant 
passage in Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag Archipelago: “It seems a 
virtual fairy tale that somewhere, at the ends of the earth, an ac- 
cused person can avail himself of a lawyer's help. This means having 
beside you, in the most difficult moment of your life, a clear-minded 
ally who knows the law.” Simple words; but never was a more elo- 
quent tribute paid to freedom and the rule of law. 


Are Dictatorships More Efficient? 


if I argue for Social Democracy as against Communism, I must 
answer the common but facile question: is not dictatorship more 
efficient than democracy? Do we not pay a‘heavy price, in terms for 
example of economic growth, if we choose the road of freedom and 
democracy?. 

My answer, which I assert dogmatically, is: No. I call for support 
on innumerable historical examples. 

When I was growing upin the 1930s, Britain seemed indolent and 
incompetent, while Nazi Germany appeared a terrifying symbol of 
ruthless totalitarian competence. Yet in World War II, when the 
final crunch came, democratic Britain mobilized its resources far 
more fully and efficiently than Nazi Germany; and of all the great 
nations engaged in that war, Mussolini’s Italy was incomparably 
the least efficient. 
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In the immediate postwar years, many of my European col- 
leagues were deeply alarmed by the rapid rate of economic growthin 
the Communist countries, which they attributed to the advantage of 
dictatorship. But, in fact, if we compare different countries in terms 
of economic growth, we find no evidence that dictatorships perform 
better than democracies. The Soviet Union, with her agriculture 
still a disaster area, is forced to buy 10 million tons of wheat from 
capitalist America. The rates of growth of Germany and Japan far 
outstrip those of the Communist bloc. Some of the least efficient 
—and most corrupt—countries of the [non-Communist] world are to 
be found amongst the dictatorships. 

So: our creed is “equality with liberty.” How far, in practice, can 
we achieve it? 

Despite Social Democratic governments, say the RE in- 
equality has not diminished. The reason is the entrenched power of 
private ownership; and the solution lies in a. massive program of 
nationalization. In Britain, a passionate academic debate has raged 

‘over the trends in the distribution of income and wealth. Books, 
articles and pamphlets have appeared in a torrential flood. No 
sooner has one side produced figures to show that inequality persists 
unchanged, than the other side proves that it has shrunk to the point 
of nonexistence. f 


Moving Towards Equality 


Fortunately we now have the definitive first report of the Royal 
Commission on the Distribution of Income and Wealth. So far as 
post-tax income is concerned, the top 10 percent of earners now 
command 21.4 percent of total personal incomes, compared with 34.6 
percent immediately before the war. The bulk of the shift occurred 
between 1939 and 1950, but the trend has continued since, though at 
a slower pace. For, as the Royal Commission concludes, “the com- 


bined effect of the tax system, the receipt of transfer payments and 


direct and indirect benefits in kind is ...a major redistributive one.” 

‘For capital wealth, the picture is broadly similar. The top 1 percent 
of the population own 17.4 percent. of total wealth and the top 10 
percent own 45.7 percent. Since 1939 the share of the top 1 percent 
has fallen very markedly and that of the top 10 percent considerably; 
and this redistribution steadily continues. ` 

This statistical evidence confirms the evidence of our senses. 
Continental beaches, the old haurits of the rich, are now crowded 
with working people from Germany, Sweden, Holland and Britain, 
enjoying the pleasures once reserved for the few. The motorcar— 
that pet abomination of the conservationist extremists—brings a 
new freedom to millions of ordinary people. Meanwhile the middle 
classes moan endlessly over Sunday morning sherry, no longer 
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about the servant problem which is past redemption, but about the 
imminent financial necessity of sending their children to state 
rather than to private schools. The evidence of increasing equality is 
surely undeniable. 

The achievement of greater equality without intolerable social 
stress and a probable curtailment of liberty depends heavily on 
economic growth. The better-off have been able to accept with 
reasonable equanimity a decline in their relative standard of living 
because growth has enabled them (almost) to maintain their 
absolute standard of living despite redistribution. And much higher 
public expend:ture has been possible without a general taxpayer 
revolt because it too comes (at least in part) out of economic growth 


(though the naw simmering resistance amongst British ratepayers | 


and the metecric rise of the anti-tax Glistrup Party in Denmark 
should warn us against over-complacency on this point). 


Economie Growth and Nationalization 


But in the wake of the energy crisis, all the developed countries 
have suffered a sharp setback to economic growth. If there were 
reason to believe that this was permanent, and that we were enter- 
ing a phase of sero growth, Social Democrats would indeed be anxi- 
ous and confused; for while scarcity persists, we cannot possibly 
achieve our aims and redeem our pledges without a healthy rate 
of growth. 

I do not myself believe ‘that the setback is permanent, or the 
post-1972 experience should lead us to modify our views on either the 
desirability of growth or the possibility of achieving it. ami 

Assuming we want growth, can we achieve it within the mixed 
economy? Or doas it require, as a few people in Britain argue, a rapid 
and wholesale program of nationalization? 

I argued the opposite case in my book The Future of Socialism 
published in 19€6, and again last year in my essay Socialism Now. It 
seems extraordinary that it should still need arguing in view of the 
unprecedented zrowth and success of the Western European mixed 
economies since the war—a success which surely should clinch the 
argument once and for all. 

Amongst the European Socialist Parties, the British Labour 
Party is unique in the doctrinal energy which it still devotes to the 
issue of public ownership. In the comprehensive new draft program 
of the Swedish Social Democratic Party, precisely two brief men- 
tions are made of the extension of collective ownership. In Germany, 
the SPD abandoned public ownership asa major goal as early as 1959 
in the famous Bad Godesberg program; and Brandt and Schmidt 
have successfully resisted attempts by younger members of the 
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Party to restore it to its former prominence. The Austrian Party 
made no mention of nationalization in the 13-point program for its 
successful election campaign of 1975. Even in France, where a ves- 
tigial Marxism has deeper roots, much more thought is being given 
to the promotion of industrial democracy as a means of changing 
power relations than to the mere transference of ownership. 

My own views on public ownership remain unchanged. I believe 
that it is one of a number of instruments available to government to 
deal with excessive monopoly power, or consistent under- 
investment, or (as in the case of oil or minerals or development land) 
a failure to plan a national resource in the interests of the commu- 
nity. (In a Latin American context it may serve other purposes also; 
on this I am not competent to judge.) It is a useful weapon in a 
Socialist government’s armory, and each of the specific nationaliza- 
tion proposalsin the British Labour government’s present program 

.can be justified on its merits. But no sound social or economic case 
for a massive nationalization program has been made out. 


Moving Toward the Center 


Whatever the intellectual verdict on European Social Democracy, 
there is no denying its immense political vitality. In practically 
every West European country, a Social Democratic Party is eitherin 
power, or sharing power, or challenging hard for power. Yet the 
intellectual faction in the Western World today is deeply pessimistic. | 
In the words of the American economist, Robert Heilbroner: “There 
seems to be a widespread sense that we are living in a period of 
historic exhaustion.” 

Now it may be true that, as Robert Nisbet has recently written, 
“we live in a kind of twilight age of government, one in which the loss 
of confidence in political institutions is matched by the erosion of 
traditional authority in kinship, locality, culture, language, school 
and other elements of the social fabric.” It is certainly true that 
there is growing evidence of discontent with the authoritarian na- 
ture of the industrial work situation, though Social Democrats 
should welcome this discontent as a force for further advances to- 
wards industrial democracy. And perhaps most dangerous, people 
make more and more incompatible (and often unreasonable) de- 
mands on government; and they grow sullen when their expecta- 
tions, which they now see as entitlements, are not met. 

And yet there is another side to the picture. There is little evidence ` 
either from casual observation or opinion surveys that people are 
less generally contented than they were; little evidence that they 
are less confident that their children’s lives will be better than their 
own; little evidence of a general flight of faith from democratic 
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parties and instit utions—indeed, rather than turning to the political 
extremes, a majority in most European countries seems increas- e 
ingly to be mcving towards the center. 

‘So for my part, when I look beyond the discontented elite, I find the 
current pessimism to be much exaggerated .... For the contradic- 
tions of capita_ism are not now those which Marx analyzed 100 years 
ago. The neec today is for the development of a more profound 
industrial democracy; for more democratic control over our private 
and public bureaucracies; for the fostering of a greater sense of 
community and spirit of cooperation—all combined with the ever- 

_present, everlasting need for vigilance in the defense of liberty. 
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REEXAMINING MARXISM: 
FRANCE’S “NEW PHILOSOPHERS” 
By TA Kaplan 


Some of the most provocative and controversial 
opinions on current political ideologies have 
come from a group of young academics who, 
having emerged from France’s radical Left, are 
snow attacking its basic principles. Here an 
American of their generation who has lived in 
France for many years takes a close look at their 
efforts to reappraise Marxism and socialism. 
Roger Kaplan has received degrees in Romance 
languages and in history from Chicago Univer- 
sity. He has written on French polities and cul- 
‘ture for The American Spectator and Com- 
mentary, from which this article is abridged. 





Atlantic about a group of young French writers who have 
: turned against the Marxist inheritance which for the past 
twenty or thirty years has been the birthright of French intellectu- 
als. Although the group is fairly large, the two names mentioned 
most prominently are those of Andre Glucksmann and Bernard- 
Henri Lévy, and a good deal of the furor has concerned three of their 
books: Barbarism with a Human Face by Lévy and The Cook and the 
Man-Eater and The Master Thinkers by Glucksmann. 

The “new philosophers” (as they have come to be called) are worth - 
taking a look at, both for what they say about French intellectual life 
and for what they have to say about political ideologies in general. 
As with most things French, these young philosophers are political 
animals. Most of them participated in France’s last historical melo- 
drama, the student and workers’ revolt of May 1968, and served in 
the ranks of the “Marxist-Leninist” student organizations which 

‘were then proclaiming Mao Tse-tung aa the great helmsman of 
humanity and which were actively supporting the Vietcong and the 
Copyright @ 1978 by the American Jewish Committee.. Reprinted by permission. 


Mè has been written lately in the press on both sides of the 
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North Vietnamese. Many of them were students of Louis Althusser, 
the Communist theoretician at the Ecole Normale, France’s most 
prestigious school. Indeed, almost all of them are normaliens 
(graduates of the Ecole Normale), and thus officially certified as 
among their country’s best thinkers. 

The obvious failure of the May 1968 revolt, coupled with the de- 
generation into fanaticism of the Maoist movement, paved the way 
for some reassessments, the first of which appeared in 1970. In 
Mars is Dead, Jean-Marie Benoist (born in 1942) argued that French 
thought had kecome stultified by Marxism. Following this, Jean- 
Paul Dollé (born in 1989) argued, in The Desire for Revolution (1972), 
that revolution was a perfectly good impulse, but that the Marxists 
had distorted Marx and some fundamental rethinking was therefore 
in order. 


Reassessing Marx 


Of this, Andre Glucksmann himself was well aware. But what was 
moving him most in those years was not his friends’ efforts to sal- 
vage Marx from the Marxists or revolution from revolutionaries but 
his reading of Alexander Solzhenitsyn. The impact of the great 
Soviet dissident upon Glucksmann was such that his next book, The 
Cook and the Man-Eater, written in 1974 and published the following 
year, can be read as a commentary on The Gulag Archipelago. 
Subtitled an “essay on the relations between the state, Marxism, 
and the concenzration camps,” this work is a painstakingly detailed 
survey of the disastrous economic and political history of the USSR, 
as seen against the high-minded declarations of its leaders. Among 
intellectuals long in the habit of ignoring or excusing the facts of 
Soviet history, the impact of Glucksmann’s book was electrifying. To 
be sure, Raymond Aron and Boris Souvarine had much earlier made 
‘similar points about the Soviet Union, but Glucksmann’s was a voice 
from the radical Left itself, from inside the family. 

The Cook and the Man-Eater, to begin with, is an impassioned 
work, which one puts down with difficulty and which leaves a chill in 
the spine. It is comprised of three strands: an analysis of Soviet 
totalitarianism. a commentary on Russian dissidence; and a review 
of the reasons for French blindness to the obvious. Glucksmann 
recounts how, in the 1950s, the French fellow-travelers, Jean-Paul 
Sartre foremost among them, went to great lengths to “save” the 
USSR for the Left, and could not bring themselves to condemn 
publicly the Soviet camps, let alone to compare them with the Nazi 


ones, Glucksmann’s somber comment is that Marxism is responsible 


for this, for the masterwork of Marxism is “the consolidation of the 
Soviet Union and the Gulag Archipelago. The secret isintheand.... 
Binding the two is a Marxist discourse.” 
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To Glucksmann, the whole point of bringing Marxist theory into 
Russia was to facilitate the building of a vast prison, and the whole 
point of Western Marxism was to defend that prison, to present it as 
a “progressive” alternative to liberal democracy. Only the. non- 
Marxist dissidents, Glucksmann argues, could speak truly about the 
system in which they lived. His constant references to the writings 
of Solzhenitsyn, Nadezhda Mandelstam, and Andrei Amalrik serve 
the purpose not only of getting to the facts (for which he also relies 


-heavily on the British historian Robert Conquest), but of showing 


how the veil of official lies can be, and has been, torn apart. 

‘The Cook and the Man-Eater calls into question the political as- 
sumptions that have dominated much of the French intellectual, 
elite for almost three decades. The next job for Glucksmann and 
Bernard-Henri Lévy was to question the entire intellectual back- 
ground of the 20th-century Left; this they accomplish in Lévy’s 
Barbarism with a Human Face and Glucksmann’s The Master 
Thinkers, both published in 1977. 


The State and the Idea of Progress 


The title of Lévy’s book is an ironic parody of the motto “socialism 
with a human face,” coined in Czechoslovakia during the brief Dub- 
cek days before the entry of Soviet tanks in 1968. Barbarism with a 
Human Face is probably the most accessible of the “new philosophi- 
cal” works, partly because the precious and inbred style which all 
the “new philosophers” share is kept within reasonable bounds by his 
cold and lucid elegance. In this book, Lévy goes back to what is for 
him, as indeed it is for so many intellectuals, the beginning: the 
optimism of the 18th-century Enlightenment. He finds there a solit- 


‘ary and misunderstood Rousseau, alone against his times (“Emile 


says only this: the idea of a good society is an absurd dream, an 
internal contradiction”). From here, Lévy takes on most leftist dog- 
mas and finds them false, in particular the notions that history is 
progressive and that the state (when in the right hands) can be an 
agent of progress. Socialism, the central leftist myth, with its | 
philosophical premises, with its cultural connotations, with its es- 
chatological project, is nothing but an “encyclopedia of lies.” As 
optimism is the surest opiate which despotism can invent, socialism, 
perennially optimistic, over and against all its failures, is the best 
trap despotism can devise. . 
_ Indeed, the notion of progress is really a deep reactionary idea, 
says Lévy, because it always leads to a strengthening of the state. 
Noris there such a thing as a “proletarian” state; the whole concept 
of the proletariat as history’s chosen class is the most stupendous 
myth of our times. Lévy believes it is high time for intellectuals to 
proclaim themselves anti-progressive, opposing the state’s invari- 
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able tendency toward absolute power. They must give up the search 
for the good society and return to the older quest for the good life, 
becoming “moralistic, in the classic sense of Kant, Camus, or 
Merleau-Ponty.” 

Although Lévy’s book assails the mentality of the French Left as’ 
mendacious and tendentious, its attack is more sweeping than deep. 
Brilliantly suggestive, it is novel somewhat in the manner of Albert 
Camus’s The Myth of Sisyphus, saying out loud what was rapidly 
becoming a widespread rumor. 


Philosophy and Tyranny 


With Glucksmann’s major work to date, The Master Thinkers, 
however, the French intellectual climate is changed perhaps ir- 
revocably. For with this book it is not merely the traditions of the 
Left which are attacked, it is not only jaded fashions that are re- 
pudiated; philosophy itself seems to acquire a fresh significance. 

The Master Thinkers examines the role of 19th-century German 
philosophy in the forging of the German state. While there is nothing 
particularly originalin such an enterprise, Glucksmann has a way of 
putting the emphasis in unexpected places, and he also has a way of 
using his own experience to illuminate a general phenomenon. Thus 
Glucksmann comes out of a milieu which has always been extremely 
intolerant. Sartre’s arrogant method of dismissing opponents—by- 
insult—is not at all uncharacteristic of Parisian intellectuals. It 
seems to have occurred to Glucksmann that this habit, while there is 
much that is purely Gallicinit, bears an unpleasant resemblance to 
totalitarian political behavior, behavior which in turn strikes him as 
having a connection with a certain stream of political thought. 
Fichte, Hegel, Marx, and Nietzsche, in his rereading, are shown to 
have taught the world, in particular the Germans and the Russians ` 
and the Chinese, that “correct” thinking gives one the key (indeed, 
the right) to dominate others. , 

In Glucksmann’s analysis, the “master thinkers’’—even Marx and 
Nietzsche, despite their occasional attacks on state power in their 
day—turn out to be the mentors of the 20th-century’s worst tyrants. 
Every master thinker claimed superiority over his predecessors, 
and in this claim revealed a contempt not only for the skeptical, ` 
reflective task of philosophy, but for all those who might stand to 
“benefit” from the world-shaking changes which despots armed 
with the right system of thought would bring about. To make mat- 
ters worse, Glucksmann finds that he must add racism to the connec- 
tion between state-building theories and intolerance for the ideas of 
others. In most ‘of the leading German philosophies of the 19th-cen- 
tury can be found the germ of anti-Semitism, certainly in their 
racially “purist” concepts of the German nation; and the contempt of 
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Marx and Engels for the small peoples of Heo Pee eevee, Serbs, 
Polish Jews—is notorious. 

-Glucksmann is tormented by the thought that revolutions which 
claim to serve the people almost always end up enslaving them 
—and the kindred thought that he himeelf took part, in his small 
way, in one of the great repressive movements of the 20th century. 
It is not the philosopher's task to seek power. Yet the philosophical 
tradition out of which he comes sought nothing else. 


The Left and Human Rights 


If The Master Thinkers is the “spiritcal exercise” of one excep- 
tional man, it is also the confession of a generation. The desire to 
dominate through thought which Glucksmann discovers in German 
philosophy was the desire of the generetion of 1968. The violence 
which he finds seething under the dense discourse of Marx and 
Nietzsche was adopted by that generation in its Maoist fury, in its 
rationalizations for murder and mayhem, in its hymns to the “final. 
conflict.” 

Belatedly but with a vengeance, French intellectuals are discover- 
ing the values of a liberal political order. Despite Lévy’s contempt . 
for capitalism and Glucksmann’s rather careless comparisons of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, there is no doubt they see the 
United States, with its open politics, as the lesser evil. There is no 
doubt, too, that they will continue to condemn the Soviet Union for 
its domination of East European nations and for its internal repres- 
sions. They are adamantly opposed to all Communist parties, and see 
no improvements in the Eurocommunis:s. 

In their public statements, Lévy and Glucksmann and most of the 
others still identify themselves as leftists. They hope to drive the 
French Communists out of the respectability they have been work- 
ing assiduously to achieve, but it is not certain what they wish to do 
with the Socialists under Francois Mitterrand. Lévy has no faith in 
the conventional notions of socialist-led progress and Glucksmann 
remains distrustful of all organizations. f 

But the critiques of the “new philoscphers” are bound to have 
a more lasting impact than their momentary political choices. 
Whether or not these young skeptics contribute to an intelligent 
realignment of French politics, at the very least they have started 
a debate on basic issues of freedom and human rights which have 
been neglected or evaded by the intellectuals of the Left, and not 
only in France. . 
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THE EUROPEAN LEFT 
By William Pfaff 


The writer argues that the democratic left in 
Western Europe may be the victim of its own 
success. Most of the social reforms it advocated 
have been achieved, and even conservative par- 
ties now accept « large governmental responsi- | 
bility for economic growth and public welfare. 
As a result, the socialist movement no longer 
offers a rallying point for fundamental change, 
while the communist movement is generally in 
decline. Mr. Pfaff sees the need for innovative 
ideas to meet new kinds of international and 
-© domestic problems. 

William Pfaff -s an American who comments oe 
on the European political scene from the van- | §j 
tage point of residence in Paris. He writes regu- 
larly for The International Herald Tribune and 
The New Yorker, from which his article is excerpted. His books include 
Condemned to Freedom, Power and Impotence, and (with Edmund Stillman) 
New Politics: Ar-erica and the End of the Postwar World. 





the ieft in Europe today has no future. But it certainly is in order 

to ask just what that future can be. It is in order to ask whether 
Europe has not passed a historical watershed, so that it is no longer 
useful even to think about the political future in the old terms. The 
Communist parties are in steady and probably irreversible decline 
everywhere except in Italy, and the Italian version seems to be 
turning itself into something that looks a good deal more like a 
Socialist. Party than a Communist Party. Eurocommunism,, 80 
called, has predictably proved to be the penultimate stage in the 


I: would be an exaggeration—and a provocation—to suggest that 


disintegration of Western European Communism—implying the ` 


threat of ideological dissolution in Eastern Europe as well. 

The fundamental problem of the left in contemporary Europe is 
the problem of relevance. What does it mean to be of the left today? 
The seeming inability of the non-Communist left to define arelevant 
and urgent program of change is related to the strategic problem 
that the Socialists face in all of those countries where, in the early 
years of this cantury, the Communists established themselves as a 
major political force: how to maintain an independent Socialist iden- 
tity. To the left of the Socialists are not only Leninists but Trots- 
kyites, anarctists, Maoists, and other avowedly revolutionary or- 
ganizations, a.l with more or less serious schemes for radical politi- 
@ 1978 The New Yorker Magazin, Ino. Reprinted by permiseton. 
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cal and economic surgery upon society. But the Socialists, who are 
democrats, usually realists, and often middle-class propertied or 
professional people with a stake in established society, are not 
revolutionaries at all. They are reformers, and generally quite mod- 
est reformers. They recoil from alliances that imply social upheaval. 
If they look to the right for allies, however, they risk all reform and 
may even find themselves:simply another party of the status quo. 


A Society of Leftist Reform 


Contemporary European society represents the fulfillment in 


principle—to a substantial degree in praztice—of what the moderate 
European left has always sought. This is the dilemma of the modern 
European left. The society around it, which it purports to reform, is 


“ -largely its own creation. The left has won. For a century, from the 


rise of the workers’ movement to the aftermath of the Second World 
War, the left was a movement of radical action and urgent challenge 
to society. The left stood for the social, zhe political, and, above all, 
the economic enfranchisement of a previously submerged, exploited, 


„brutalized mass of industrial laborers. Through those years, the left 
` patiently organized the weak and supported the wretched in the 


face of violence and repression. It captured the conscience and im- 
agination even of those it opposed. Its first victory was that-moral 
victory. 

Politically, the Bolshevik version was a failure. In Russia, the 
Socialism of Leninist vanguard parties, democratic centralism, and 
proletarian dictatorship proved worse than the most repressive of 
the czarist autocracies that preceded it. The form of Socialism which 
developed there in the 1920s and was radiated from Moscow to the 
outside world during the years that fo_lowed discredited itself, so 
that, while the Soviet Union today is taken seriously in the world as 
a military power, it is devoid of moral auchority, of any serious claim 
upon the constructive political imagination of the contemporary 
world. Even long-faithful French Communists can today say that for 
them the Soviet Union “is neither a model nor an example, but 
rather, it constitutes an anti-model.” 

But the democratic left of Western Europe met with success, so 
that by the end of the Second World War there was scarcely any 
resistance in Western Europe to the claims of social justice made by 
the Socialists, or to: the general charecter of the remedies they 
proposed. Nearly all political parties agreed about the desirability 
of the mixed economy, nationalization of key economic sectors, 
national economic planning, and extensive welfare and social- 
insurance programs. Tories, Labourites, Social Democrats, Chris- 


tian Democrats, Radicals, Radical Socialists, and even Liberals were 


in practical agreement, whatever their theoretical divergences. 9 
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One result of all this agreement is that it has become difficult to 
know what it really means anymore to be a person of the left. To be 
on the left is surely to place oneself in a tradition of solidarity with 
the interests of the mass of ordinary people rather than with those 
of elites. But what else does it mean today? With its basic pro- 
gram taken over by the parties of the bourgeoisie (as the Marxists 
would say), and with class distinctions, property, and income diffe- 


rentials increasingly blurred in modern society, the left risks ob- 


polescence:. 


A Wide Consensus 
Throughout Western Europe today—in Germany, where the free 


market is held in quasi-religious awe but the government is Social: 


Democratic; in France, where the government is liberal-capitalist 
“but the economy for thirty years has had a huge and efficient 
nationalized: sector (Renault, steel, coal, aerospace, oil, electricity, 


the biggest banks, the biggest insurance companies); in post- — 


Franco Spain and post-Salazar Portugal; certainly in Sweden and 
Denmark—there is surprisingly little practical disagreement 
among the major parties. Governments are expected to be responsi- 
ble for the economy and for public welfare. It is expected that health, 
employment, and retirement will be insured at levels that many 
Americans still find scarcely credible. In countries such as Spain, 
where not all of this can be done immediately, it is nonetheless the 
accepted aim. 

Even businessmen in the big corporations of Continental Europe 
tend not to see themselves as enemies of this consensus or as its 
victims; they defend their profits simply as the necessary index of 
efficiency for organizations whose purpose is the production of goods 
and employment for the common good. The entrepreneur is de- 
fended as neither less nor more than the supplier of a necessary 
commodity—risk capital. Virtually nowhere in contemporary West- 
ern Europe is there'a major political party, even a businessmen’s 
party, whose views on the economy, distribution of income, social 
insurance and welfare, and planning are not to the left of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the United States. . 

Great political movements do outlive their times, often surviving 
in the form of parties whose actual origins no one quite remembers. 
Thus, the Radicals in France, Liberal parties elsewhere in Europe, 
and the Tories in Britain all originated in vital struggles for causes 
that have since lost force and relevance, or simply in battles that 
have been won and whose outcomes have now become part of the 
shared body of political and social assumptions. The parties them- 
selves, though, go on, occupying a certain historically determined 
place in the contemporary political spectrum. This would appear to 
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be the destiny of Western Europe’s Socialists. It has already hap- 
pened in most countries. 

Western Europe is in a curious situation PERE and perhaps a very 
significant one. Passionate political controversy takes place over 
matters that usually amount to very little. Economies dominates 
the scene, and in the end the argument concerns how certain gen- 
erally agreed-upon goals can best be achieved. It is really an argu- 
ment for specialists. The nature of the society sought is not in seri- 
ous question. 


U.S. vs. European Experience 


Until now, what has set Europe off from the United States has 
been that both the constitutional foundations of European. states 
and the goals of European societies seemed provisional, always 
awaiting challenge, even violent overtarow. From the downfall of 
the monarchies two centuries ago to the present day, Continental 
Europe has seemed in flux, in recurrent upheaval. There has been 
repeated violence, revolutionary strugzle, the reimposition of au- 
tocratic or dictatorial government. There were the nineteenth 
century efforts of the middle classes to establish themselves 
against aristocratic and oligarchic powzr, and then came a mount- 
ing working-class struggle, articulatec and led by Socialists and 
Communists. 

Whatever social and economic turmoil we Americans went 
through,.our constitutional political system never seemed in doubt. 
This difference in our histories is at the heart of a largely uncon- 
sidered but absolutely basic American perception of Continental 
Europe as entirely different from us—amd as insecure, unstable, and 
somehow dangerous. It is not just the fact that we were drawn by 


‘Europe into two world wars which lies behind this perception. The 


whole political evolution of Europe over the last two hundred years 
contrasts with our own national experiance. 

But, of course, the European experience during hese two cen- 
turies has been immensely creative ard fruitful, and not simply 
violent. We ourselves have been in debt to this experience in deeper 
ways than we may recognize. The internal struggles of Europe, 
animated by revolutionary politics, defined modern expectations 
about what a political society and an 2conomy could and should 
become. We Americans created our own version of egalitarian pros- 
perity and an open society in our own way, making use of the advan- 
tages provided by an open frontier, great natural wealth, and an 
immigrant population possessing a necessary commitment to op- 
timism and the possibility of progress. Perhaps our way was also 
Canada’s, but it has been unreproducikle outside North America. 
Even Australia and New Zealand, which enjoy similar social and 
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geographical conditions, and are perhaps the most egalitarian 
societies on earth—and in that sense are much more “American” 
than America—became what they are by means of labor movements 
and parties petterned fundamentally on Western European models. 
We North Americans really seem to be the only truly non-Socialist 
societies on earth. 


Too Much Success? 


But now, in Western Europe, it would seem that the great adven- 
ture is over. No one resists Socialism. There is no moral opposition. 
Socialism has become banal, like democracy: it is possible to argue 
bitterly about how it should be organized or about the practical 
priorities of £ given moment, but the principle itself is beyond dis- . 
pute. Why, then, does anyone need a Socialist Party? 

Something very imposing has been accomplished, bringing the 
mass of peorle into a common prosperity as well as into popular 
representative government, and thus Europe has arrived at a kind 
of point of rest. But this also means that Europe has reached a point 
where old farniliar intellectual categories are all but useless in deal- 
ing with new and urgent problems in the international economy, in 
reordering the international division of labor, or in meeting the new 
problems thet develop within societies. The political consensus that 
has been acl-ieved is on problems already solved. 

In this situation, the expression of political anxiety which falls 
outside the current consensus can turn into an attack upon it. In 
some measuze, the Red Brigades of Western Europe are a reaction 
against the very solidity of the popular political consensus. In Ger- 
many and Italy, the terrorists are attacking an overwhelming, and 
even stifling, popular agreement on what life should be. The exis- 
` tence of this solid consensus was produced by the grand success of 
the left in winning people over to an essential agreement on social 
justice. But the success leaves dissent without a language. 

What has happened represents an astounding change. Europe has 
transformec itself over two hundred years by means of ideas and 
actions that altered the way civilized man views himself, the pos- 
‘sibilities of society, and the demands of justice. The U.S. national _ 
experience cerived from European ideas took place quite apart from 
what was happening in Europe. Ours was a privileged role, but 
perhaps alse one outside the mainstream of the Western experience. 
(That has y2t to be seen.) All that we can do now is to understand 
that the Europe of today is a Europe we have not clearly seen before. 
What was happening in the past seems now accomplished, and what 
is about to nappen has not begun. . 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE 1970s 
By Douglas Davis 


The severe rectangular lines of “modern” ar- 
chitecture are under increasing attack in the 
United States, and a great many recent struc- 
tures reflect the new emphasis on decoration, 
variety, and affection for past styles of architec- 
ture. Mr. Davis reports here on the ideas and 
buildings that reflect the current “postmodern” 
revolt against the long dominant modern style. 

Douglas Davis is an arts critic who spécializes 
in architecture and photography for “Newsweek” 
magazine. He is the author of “‘Artculture: Essays 
on the Post-Modern” and ‘‘Art and Technology.” 
His earlier article on contemporary American 
photography appeared in Vol. 21, No. 2 of “The 
American Review.” 





lately grown lazy and banal. From the East Coast to the 

West, American cities are jammed with imitations of build- 
ings conceived by such brilliant pioneers as Mies van der Rohe and 
Le Corbusier. The same straight and solemn skyscraper is every- 
where, bereft of the ornate details that used to embellish the facades 
of our great office buildings and churches. The modern tower is mute 
and imperious. So are the vast residential developments that came 
with “urban renewal”—those endless rows of squat, identical 
dwellings for humanoids. The true symbol of the modern age, said 
critic Lewis Mumford in the 1930s, is no symbols. 

But now this bland landscape is being invaded by an adventurous 
host of new shapes. For Pennzoil Place, an office building in Hous- 
ton, Texas, Philip Johnson has split the sacred glass box down the 
middle, cleaving it into two towering trapezoids. On a drab, anony- 
mous strip in Los Angeles sits the startling Pacific Design Center, 
nearly 200 meters in length, its glass face tinted deep blue. Near 
Denver, Colorado, the Architects’ Collaborative of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, has designed a headquarters for Johns-Manville Corpo- 
ration that is a sleek aluminum skyscraper turned into a ground- © 
scraper. In Niagara Falls, New York, Cesar Pelli (with Gruen As- 
sociates) has erected a man-made wonder to rival the great water- 
fall: a public Winter Garden that is nothing less than a glass theater 
© 1978 by NEWSWEEK, Inc. 
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housing an immense, lush arboretum. These upstarts are scattered, 
but they already add up to the biggest revolution in architecture in 
50 years, a revolution that is restoring wit, fancy and diversity to 
our cities and suburbs. 

One of this revolution’s most surprising signs is the transforma- 
tion of Philip Johnson, who was among the first Americans to pro- 
mote the international style and its twin dogmas that “less is more” 
and “form follows function.” At 72, Johnson is not only breaking up 
his pristine geometry, as in the Pennzoil building, but deserting the 
modernist obsession with the new for an open courting of the old. 

When Johnson announced his plans for a new skyscraper for 
American Telephone and Telegraph (AT&T) in New York City early 
this year, he made the front page of The New York Times with his 
audaciously retrogressive design, a granite tower resting on a clas- 
sical arch, capped by a broken baroque pediment. When he accepted 
the American Institute of Architects’ gold medal in Dallas in 1978, 
he called this moment “an extraordinary time in the history of our 
art, an enormous watershed... between what we have all been 
brought up with as ‘the modern,’ and something new, uncharted and 
absolutely delightful.” 

There is certainly an expansive, imaginative spirit loose in the 
land of design. Its earliest battle cry—“more is not less’”—came in 
1966 from maverick Robert Venturi in his prophetic book, 


Rejecting the modernist “glass box” style: Philip Johnson’s neoclassical telephone 
company headquarters in New York and split trapezoidal Pennzoil Place in Houston. 





rchitect I.M. Pei’s new 
East Building of the 
National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, 
D.C. combines the 


nonumentality of marble with 
1ovel shapes and an 


»xhilarating play of light and 
perspective. Dominating the 
pacious central lobby (below), 
Alexander Calder's bright-red 
mobile hangs from the 


riangulated steel and glass 
Home. Inside and out, the 


museum hasthe ambience ofan 








hree imaginative 
departures from 
conventional modernism. At 
left, Johns-Manville 
Corporation headquarters 
near Denver, Colorado: “a sleek 
aluminum skyscraper turned into a 
groundscraper.” Below, Cesar Pelli’s 
Pacific Design Center in Los Angeles 
its glass facade is broken by a 
functional cylinder and irregularly 
designed roof. Below, left, Charles 
Moore's Piazza d’ Italia in New Orleans 


“a downtown plaza, tiered like a Roma" 
amphitheater, aiming to delight the 
public.” 





ontemporary architecture borrows 
from varied styles and eras. 
Robert Venturi’s Ski Lodge (right) 
in the mountains of Colorado 
combines elements of tree house, 
oda and Art Nouveau decoration: “a stew of 
torical references.” Below, Cesar Pelli’s 
ctacular Winter Garden in Niagara Falls, 
ork: its exposed steel girders recall 
torian cast-iron construction to suggest “‘a 
bliminal feeling of the past” 
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g Architecture in the 1970s 





Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture. Venturi, a 
53-year-old Philadelphian with a mild manner but fierce views, 
wrote: : 


Architects can no longer afford to be intimidated by the puri- 
tanically moral language of orthodox modern architecture. I like 
elements which are hybrid rather than “pure,” compromising 
rather than “clean,” distorted rather than “straightforward,” 
ambiguous rather than “articulated”.... I am for messy vitality 
over obvious unity ... I am for richness of meaning rather than 
clarity of meaning. 


Venturi loves to confound established taste. To mock the solemn 
and constricting slogan of Mies van der Rohe and the Bauhaus 
school, “Less is more,” he coined the apothegm, “Less is a bore.” He 
has paid homage to the neon vitality of Las Vegas, Nevada, and the 
sprawling suburban cottages of Levittown outside New York City, 
urging architects to draw inspiration from such improbable sources. 
For this, he has been labeled “the guru of chaos.” But Professor 
Vincent Scully of Yale University, a distinguished architectural 
historian, has pinpointed his value: “Venturi opens our eyes again to 
the nature of things as they are in the United States... and out of 
our common, confused, mass-produced fabric he makes a solid ar- 
chitecture.” 


Leading theorist of the new architecture, Robert Venturi designed steel tube frame 
outlining Benjamin Franklin’s 18th century home in Philadelphia. 





Today many architects are building on Venturi’s respect for popu- 

lar styles, for ornament and variety. They range from well- 
established figures like Philip Johnson, I.M. Pei and Kevin Roche to 
such younger advocates of a “postmodern” architecture as Robert 
A.M. Stern in New York, Tom Beeby in Chicago and Frank Gehry in 
California. This motley group is united by one basic premise: it is 
time for a change in the rules of modern architecture. Gehry calls for 
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a “no rules” architecture. Charles 
Moore, co-founder with Venturi of 
a brash, playful “pop” style in de- 
sign, tells his students and col- 
leagues that they should design 
for popular taste, in harmony with i 
“the dreams and hopes of the peo- | 
ple,” not their own elitist visions § 
of “perfect” form. Other archi- : 
tects—Pei and Roche, for example 
—have moved at a more deliber- 
ate pace, still respecting the early 
achievements of modernism. The 
result in any case is a new archi- 
tecture, compounded of many 
competing styles and philosophies. 
“We’re as eclectic as the nine- 
teenth century,” says Johnson. 

Already, the critics are trying Charles Moore (with students) advocates 
to label what’s happening. The @ popular, anti-elitist architecture. 
new architecture has been called everything from “pop” to “post- 
modernist” (the most favored term), from “conceptual” to “post- 
functionalist.” The younger architects, an aggressively verbal gen- 
eration, have contributed to the confusion. They write and explain 
themselves to the public with relentless prolixity. In just a few 
years, the revolution has inspired a shelf of tracts: Charles Jencks’s 
The Language of Post-Modern Architecture, C. Ray Smith’s 
Supermannerism, Peter Blake’s Form Follows Fiasco: Why Modern 
Architecture Hasn’t Worked. 

It is also inspiring architects abroad—a rare occasion for Ameri- 
can designers. Modernism was a European import, brought to the 
United States by Mies van der Rohe and Walter Gropius in the 1930s. 
Now, the influence is going the other way. It can be seen in the 
eclectic recent work of England’s James Stirling, the lean, concep- 
tual designs of Italy’s Aldo Rossi, and the high-technology, pop 
inventions of young architects in Japan. 

None of the ambitious labels applied to this revolution really fits. 
It is only when one looks at the new architecture that its various 
themes begin to assert themselves: a bold playfulness with 
geometry, an unabashed love affair with color and decoration, a new 
conscience for saving energy. Above all, architects are looking back 
to the styles of the past—to the early lyricism of Le Corbusier in the 
1920s, to Victorian Gothic, even to the sixteenth century classicism 
of Palladio. 

The main target of their attack is the glass box. The Johns- 
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Manville Center virtually parodies the standing rectangle—it turns 
it on its side, gleaming like a fallen giant against the Colorado hills. 
Pelli’s Winter Garden in Niagara Falls is also engaged in subtle 
parody: the stacked glass tower tilts jaggedly at the top, playing a 
joke on itself. When Tom Beeby mapped out a large new office build- 
ing for Hewitt Associatesin Lincolnshire, Illinois, he decidedto round 
off the rectangle. “I wanted to make the building snake through the 
grass,” he says. The result is an art-deco update “plated” with a 
layer of fine-grained wood. 

The building that Kevin Roche is constructing in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, for the headquarters of Union Carbide approaches the 
complexity of molecular structure; around a central core that will 
contain a parking lot is a honeycomb of offices, all of identical size 
from the chief executive’s on down, each one with a view of the idyllic 
surroundings. Even the restrained purist I.M. Pei has loosened up: 
his new East Building of the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C., is at once rigorously self-contained and full of surprising play 
with light and perspective. Even the most utilitarian elements of 
construction have become decorative and colorful. At Wellesley Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, Charles Rogers’s new Science Center dis- 
plays a neo-Gothic facade of bright red, white and blue steel columns 
and crossbars that are purely ornamental, much like the lively ex- 
teriors of the Beaubourg art center in Paris. 


Huyh Newell Jacobsen redesigns old 
Washington buildings (private and pub- 
lic) to blend modernity with tradition. 


Drawing from the Past 


But nowhere does the new ar- 
chitecture break more sharply 
with the recent past than in its 
open affection for all of the past. 
“We want to bring back memory STES 
and history,” says Robert A.M. = 
Stern. “The modernists were so- ~ 
cial utopians. They wanted to wipe 
the slate clean and create a new aap 
world.” In a new house in Armonk, =~ 
New York, Stern’s recall embraces — 
the sloping curves andterra-cotta | 
stripes of Frank Lloyd Wrights 
Taliesin North and the cream- | _ 
colored stucco of a Renaissance 
villa in Tuscany. Thomas Gordon , 
Smith’s design for a San Fran- 
cisco town house goes Stern one | 
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better. Smith, a young neoclassicist, has creatisd a mock Gree 
revival temple complete with candy colors and a Corinthian colum 
in the front yard. 

Philip Johnson’s AT&T Building proclaims its allegiance to tl 
past from the classical pillars at its bottom to the orna 
grandfather’s-clock pediment at its top. He has sculpted as well 
facade for a new apartment house on New York’s Fifth Avenue thi 
carries over motifs from the moldings of its 1911 neighbor, designe 
by the hallowed firm of McKim, Mead and White. Johnson has i) 
stalled a Victorian chandelier on the ground floor and covered tl 
front of the building with bay windows in the manner of the ear 
1900s. His Dade County Cultural Center in Miami is far more pr 
vocative. When finished, it will be housed in a series of red-til 
stucco and coral-rock buildings that frankly imitate the Spanis 
American style popular in Miami in the 1920s—a far cry from tl 
streamlined Johnson of the past, the Johnson who built his famo1 
all-glass, cube-shaped house in Connecticut. 

Even Skidmore, Owings & Merrill—the architectural firm whi 
has built more glass boxes than any other—has joined the backwa 
rush. Its forthcoming skyscraper, Three First National in Chicag 


Frank Gehry’s Concord Pavilion near San Francisco: a theater-in-the-round partia 
sunk in ground to merge with surrounding hills. 





exceeds AT&T inits indulgence of turn-of-the-century bay windov 
which cover the entire 57-story facade. Inside his spectacular Wint 
Garden, Cesar Pelli has deliberately exposed the large trusses int 
lattice-steel frame, in imitation of Victorian cast-iron constructi 
forms. They are painted plum brown because, says Pelli, the col 
has a “subliminal feeling of the past.” Much of this new attention 
the old extends to restoration and recycling, which is being unde 
taken in the 1970s with the fervor of high art. Two outstandi 
examples are Graham Gund’s restoration of an old Boston poli 
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station—now magically transformed into the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art—and John Hejduk’s renovation of Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art in New York. 

Behind these rich allusions to the past is a truly “post-functional” 
conception of architecture. It is the idea that a building serves the 
mind before serving the body, that it is as close to art or poetry as itis 
to engineering. Tigerman’s Daisy House overlooking Lake Michigan 
is an extreme example of this concept. So are some of the “minimal” 
buildings that have been produced by Frank Gehry, one of 
California’s most daring younger architects. In Malibu, California, 
Gehry has half-hidden a trapezoidal, corrugated-steel house near a 
low-rising hill. Near San Francisco, he has sunk a theater-in-the- 
round—the Concord Pavilion—into a crater, and covered it with a 
roof that merges with the outline of the surrounding hills. 


Conserving Energy 


For all its snap and dash, the new architecture is solidly con- 
structed and tightly engineered, and it is acutely aware of the 
energy crisis, which is why it often prefers thick stone walls to ones 
made of metal or glass. This concern with energy conservation is 
visible in William Morgan’s half-buried police station in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, which nestles partly into the earth, helping to cut 
energy costs, and Charles Moore’s solar-heated Armed Forces Re- 
serve Center in Norwich, Connecticut. Helmut Jahn has gone a step 
further in his Auraria Learning Center in Denver. He covers the 
four walls with a system of precisely angled metal shades that can 
regulate the sunshine either to heat or cool the entire building—a 
feat that matches even Mies van der Rohe’s and Philip Johnson’s 
Seagram Building in New York for functional ingenuity. 

Finally the revolt against the international style is a revolt 
against utopianism. The modernist masters believed that they were 
building an entirely new society—clean, rational, efficient. Now, for 
the first time in decades, the architect is allowing himself to play a 
more limited—a more human—role. The face that Charles Moore 
presents to the world in the just-opened Piazza d’Italia in New 
Orleans vividly defines the change. At the top of this gigantic down- 
town plaza, tiered like a Roman amphitheater, is a fountain that 
cascades through a series of free-standing walls and colonnades 
representing the classic “orders” of Italian architecture, from Doric 
to Corinthian. Moore has allowed his own face to be carved on the 
Doric wall, where it smiles beneficently through the spraying 
water. Here is no architectural Prometheus, no prophet of social 
change. Here instead is Pan, eager to delight not only his public— 
but himself. 


I.B. SINGER: EXTRAORDINARY 
STORYTELLER 


By Irving Howe 


The literary career of Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
winner of the 1978 Nobel Prize for Literature, is 
one of contradictions. Although he has lived the 
larger part of his 73 years in the United States, 
almost all of his prolific fiction deals with the 
prewar world of East European Jewry. And 
while his subjects are traditional, his perspec- 
tive, as Professor Howe points out, is modernist 
in its skepticism and ambiguity. He brings to his 
provincial small-town settings a passion for 
universal truths. 

Irving Howe is professor of literature at the 
City University of New York and editor of 
Dissent, a journal of political comment. He has 
long been one of America’s most distinguished 
literary critics. But he achieved his greatest 
fame as the author of The World of Our Fathers, 
a brilliant social and cultural history of im- 
migrant Jews in the United States which won 
the National Book Award in 1977. 





saac Bashevis Singer is the first Yiddish writer ever to win the 
Nobel Prize for Literature and, one can safely suggest, the last 

Yiddish writer too. For he comes toward the end of a great tradi- 
tion, that brilliant flare-up of Yiddish prose and poetry starting in 
the mid-19th century which, at least in Europe, might still be in full 
blaze were it not for the Nazi death camps and other horrors. The 
honor accorded Singer must please Yiddishists scattered through- 
out the world, as well as those who have enjoyed his marvelous 
stories and novels in translation. On hearing that he had won the 
prize, he recalled with wry modesty the great writers of our century, 
most notably Tolstoy, who had never won the prize. Nevertheless, 
there was almost no dissent from the Nobel Committee’s award to 
Singer “for his impassioned narrative art which, with roots in a 
Polish-Jewish cultural tradition, brings universal human conditions 
to life.” 

No other living writer has yielded himself so completely and reck- 
lessly as has I.B. Singer to the elaims of the human imagination. He 
writes about a world that is gone, destroyed with a brutality beyond 
historical comparison. Yet he seems to take entirely for granted his 
role as a traditional story-teller speaking to an audience—those who 
still read Yiddish—attuned to his every hint and nuance. This is an 
audience that values storytelling both in its own right and as a 
binding communal action—but also, as it happens, an audience 


that keeps fading week by week, shrinking day by day. And Singer 
does all this without a sigh or an apology, without so much as a 
Jewish groan. 

It strikes me as a kind of inspired madness: here is a man living in 
New York City, a sophisticated and clever writer, who composes 
stories about the small Jewish communities of prewar Poland as if 
they were still there. His work is shot through with the bravado of a 
performer who enjoys making his listeners gasp, weep, laugh, and 
yearn for more. Above and beyond everything else he is a great 
performer, in ways that remind one of Mark Twain, Charles Dickens, 
Sholom Aleichem. 

Singer writes Yiddish prose with a verbal and rhythmic brilliance 
that; to my poarsdga; can hardly be matched. When Eliezer Green- 
berg and I were working on our 
Treasury of Yiddish Stories, he 
said to me: “Singer has to be 
heard, to be believed.” Behind the 
prose there is always a spoken 
voice, tense, ironic, complex in 
tonalities, leaping past connec- 
tives. Greenberg then read to me, 
with a fluency and pith I could 
never capture in my own reading 
of Yiddish, Singer’s masterpiece, 
“Gimpel the Fool,” about a saint- 

= ly victim of endless deceptions and 

s practical jokes, who acquires a 

aT” halo of comic sadness and comes to 

seem the epitome of pure spirit. I 

knew at once—it took no great powers of judgment—that here was 

the work of a master. The story came as astroke of revelation, like a 
fiction by Babel or Kleist encountered for the first time. 





Isaac Bashevis Singer 


Imps, Devils, Charlatans 


Singer’s stories claim attention through their vivacity and 
strangeness of surface. He is devoted to the grotesque, the demonic, 
` the erotic, the quasi-mystical. He populates his alien subworld with 
imps, devils, whores, fanatics, charlatans, spirits in seizure, disci- 
ples of false messiahs. A young girl is captured by the spirit of a dead 
woman and goes to live with the mourning husband as if she were 
actually his wife; a town is courted and then shattered by a lavish 
stranger who turns out to be the devil. Sometimes the action in 
Singer’s stories follows the moral curve of traditional folk tales, with 
a charming, lightly phrased “lesson” at the end; sometimes, the 
spiral of a quizzical modern awareness; at best, the complicated 
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motions of the old and the contemporary yoked together, a kind of 
narrative double-stop. 

Orgiastic lapses from the moral order, pacts with the devil, ascetic 
self-punishment, distraught sexuality occupy the foreground of 
Singer’s stories. Yet behind this expressionist clamor there is 
glimpsed the world of the shtetl, or East European J ewish village, as 
it stumbled and slept through the last few centuries. Though Singer 
seldom portrays it fullface, one must always keep this world in mind 
while reading his stories: it forms the base from which he wanders. 
And truly to hear these stories one must have at least a splinter of 
knowledge about the culture from which Singer comes, the world he 
continues to evoke as if it were still radiantly alive: the Hasidim still 
dancing, the rabbis still pondering, the children still studying, the 
poor still hungering, as if it had not all ended in ashes and death. 


The Force of Tradition 


Isaac Bashevis Singer was born in Radzymin, Poland, in 1904. 
Both his father and grandfather were rabbis, in the tradition of 
Hasidism, a kind of ecstatic pietism, though on his mother’s side the 
rationalist strain of Jewish belief was the stronger. Raised in a poor 
neighborhood of Warsaw, Singer received a strictly traditional 
Jewish education. He studied in a rabbinical seminary which “was a 
kind of college” providing secular as well as religious studies. During 
his adolescence he spent three or four years in his grandfather’s 
village of Bilgoray, which would later show itself as a strong influ- 
ence upon his work. Bilgoray, he told an interviewer, 


was very old-fashioned. Not much had changed there in many 
generations. In this town the traditions of hundreds of years ago 
still lived. There was no railroad nearby. It was stuck in the 
forest .... I could have written The Family Moskat [a novel set in 
Warsaw] without having lived in Bilgoray, but I could never have 
written Satan in Goray [a novelette dealing with seventeenth- 
century false messianism] or some of my short stories without 
having been there. 


Secular Influence 


A decisive example was set by Singer’s older brother, Israel 
Joshua, who began to write in his youth and would become a leading 
Yiddish novelist, author of The Brothers Ashkenazi and Yashe Kolb. 
Throughout a distinguished career, I.J. Singer would remain pretty 
much within the main lines of the Yiddish tradition, as to both moral 
and social attitudes, even though he was strongly influenced by 
contemporary Western writing, especially the kind of large-scale 
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family novel popular in Europe at the turn of the century. Control- 
ling the older Singer’s fiction is the Jewish community, both as social 
framework and source of values; his style, fluent, relaxed, and 
smooth, can be taken as a model for cultivated modern Yiddish. The 
older brother represents that which I.B. Singer learned from, strug- 
gled with, and then mostly left behind. In the Jewish world of War- 
saw during the time Singer was growing up, a decision to become a 
secular writer meant a painful conflict with family and culture, a 
symbolic break from the paths of tradition: 


It was a great shock to my parents. They considered all the 
secular Yiddish writers to be heretics, all unbelievers—they re- 
ally were too, most of them. To become a literat was to them 
almost as bad as becoming a meshumed, one who forsakes the 
faith .... In my family, my brother had gone first, and I went 
after him. For my parents this was a tragedy. 


In these early years of the century Warsaw wasa lively if troubled 
city, the main center of Jewish cultural life. The binding tradition of 
Yiddish literature had already been set by the pioneer generation of 
writers: Mendele Mocher Sforim, Sholom Aleichem, I.L. Peretz. It 
was a literature strongly devoted to problems of communal destiny 
and survival; characterized by a high, sometimes consuming ethical 
intent; closely tied to folk sources; drawing profoundly upon, even as 
it kept moving away from, religious tradition; resting upon aculture 

_that might still be described as “organic” and certainly as coherent; 
and yet displaying many signs of the influence of European, espe- 
cially Russian, writing. 

In Warsaw the major social and cultural movements of East 
European Jewish life found their most sophisticated versions: Yid- 
dishism, the effort to create an autonomous secular culture based on 
the language of galut or exile; Bundism, the organization of a dis- 
tinctively Jewish socialism; and Zionism, potentially of great impor- 
tance but at this point still weak. Peretz’s home became the gather- 
ing place for young writers fresh from the provinces where the 
majority of Jews still lived; here, in this cosmopolitan haven, they 
could begin planning their novels and stories about the overwhelm- 
ing memory of the shtetl. And the religious community, though chal- 
lenged from several directions and past the high point of its power, 
remained a major force within the world of the East European Jews. 


A Path of His Own 

As he grew up in this feverish but immensely stimulating atmos- 
phere, the young Singer carved out a path of his own. He was not 
drawn to any of the Jewish movements: indeed, he has always been 
skeptical of the political messianism which, as a partial offshoot of 
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the earlier religious messianism, runs through twentieth-century 
Jewish life. He edged away from formal piety, yet remained close to 
the Jewish religious tradition, especially its more esoteric and 
cabalistic elements. And while a master of the Yiddish language—he 
is second only to Sholom Aleichem in his command of its idiom— 
Singer was neither a programmatic Yiddishist nor notably at ease in 
the world of Yiddish culture, which has in the main been secular and 
rationalist in stress. 

As a youth Singer began to read in forbidden tongues, discovering 
E.T.A. Hoffmann and Edgar Allan Poe in the libraries of Warsaw. 
The exotic romanticism of these writers stirred his imagination 
rather more than did the work of most Yiddish writers, who were 
then in a realistic or even naturalistic phase, and with whose mate- 
rials he felt all too familiar. An even stronger alien influence was 
that of Knut Hamsun, the Norwegian novelist who enjoyed an in- 
ternational vogue during the years before World War II. Hamsun’s 
novels impressed upon the younger Singer the claims of the irra- 
tional in human existence, the power of the perverse within seem- 
ingly normal behavior. 

A still more alien influence was that curious body of writings 
known as spiritualism or “psychic research,” which Singer somehow 
came upon in Warsaw and would continue to follow throughout his 
life. Could anything be more distant from the tradition of Yiddish 
literature or, for that matter, from the whole body of Jewish reli- 
gious thought? Fortunately for his career as a writer, Singer has 
preserved a keen Jewish skepticism—in that department he is en- 
tirely traditional!—toward this branch of “knowledge,” taking the 
sophisticated view that belief in the reality of spirits provides his 
fiction with a kind of compositional shorthand, a “spiritual stenog- 
raphy.” As he remarks: “The demons and Satan represent to me, ina 
sense, the ways of the world. Instead of saying this is the way things 
happen, I will say, this is the way demons behave.” Which is pre- 
cisely what any cultivated skeptic, totally unconcerned with 
“psychic research,” would also say. 


The Writer in America 


In 1935, convinced that “it was inevitable after Hitler came to 
power that the Germans would invade Poland,” Singer emigrated to 
the United States. He joined the staff of the Jewish Daily Forward, 
a Yiddish newspaper, in which he printed serious fiction under his 
own name and a large quantity of journalism under a pen name. His 
first major work, the novella Satan in Goray, appeared in Yiddish in 
1935. Since then he has written full-scale novels, the best known of 
which, The Family Moskat, was published in an English translation 
in 1949, as well as anumber of short novels and several collections of 
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stories. His best work has been done in short forms, the novella and 
the story— exciting bursts and flares of the imagination. He has also 
more recently turned to autobiography in a series of memoirs start- 
ing with In My Father’s Court, as well as in his latest novel, Shosha, 
published in English in 1978. 

In recent years Singer has written some stories with an American 
setting. Piquant though they are, these stories do not seem to me as 
good as those set in eastern Europe. Singer has now been living in 
America for more than 40 years, yet the true locale of his imagina- 
tion remains the Poland of his childhood and youth. When he writes 
about people in America, one gains an insight not so much into the 
ways of the “new world,” but into the strangeness of that world as 
seen by those who came here after their youth had passed. 

Isaac Bashevis Singer is the only living Yiddish writer whose 
translated work has caught the imagination of the American liter- 
ary public. Though the settings of his stories are frequently strange, 
the contemporary reader—for whom the determination not to be 
shocked has become a point of honor—is likely to feel closer to Singer 
than to most other Yiddish writers. Offhand this may be surprising, 
for Singer’s subjects are decidedly remote and exotic: in Satan in 
Goray the orgiastic consequences of the false messianism of 
seventeenth-century East European Jewish life; in The Magician of 
Lublin a portrait of a Jewish magician—a Don Juan in late 
nineteenth-century Poland who exhausts himself with sensuality 
and ends as a penitent ascetic; in his stories a range of demonic, 
apocalyptic and perversely sacred moments of shtetl life. 


A Modernist Sensibility 


Yet one feels that, unlike many of the Yiddish writers who treat 
more familiar and up-to-date subjects, Singer commands a distinctly 
“modern” sensibility. He is a writer completely absorbed by the 
demands of his vision, a vision gnomic and compulsive but with 
moments of high exaltation; so that while reading his stories one 
feels as if one were overhearing bits and snatches of monologue, the 
impact of which is both notable and disturbing, but the meaning 
withheld. 

Now these are precisely the qualities that the sophisticated 
reader, trained to docility before the exactions of “modernism,” has 
come to applaud. Singer’s stories work, or prey, upon the nerves. 
They leave one unsettled and anxious, the way a rationalist might 
feel if, waking at night in the woods, he suddenly found himself 
surrounded by a swarm of bats. They can be seen as parables of the 
arbitrariness, the grating injustice, at the heart of life. They offer 
instances of pointless suffering, dead-end exhaustion, inexplicable 
grace. And sometimes, as in Singer’s masterpiece, ‘“Gimpel the 
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Fool,” they turn about, refusing to rest with the familiar discomforts 
of the problematic and drive toward a prospect of salvation on the 
other side of despair, beyond soiling by error or will. 

This prospect does not depend on any belief in the comeliness or 
lawfulness of the universe; whether God is there or not, He is surely 
no protector. (“He had worked out his own religion,” writes Singer 
about one of his characters. “There was a Creator, but He revealed 
Himself to no one, gave no indications of what was permitted or 
forbidden.”) Things happen, the probable bad and improbable good, 
both of them subject to the whim of the fortuitous—and the sacred 
fools like Gimpel, perhaps they alone, find the value of their life in a 
total passivity and credulousness, a complete openness to suffering. 


Collective Experience vs. Personal Fate 


In most Yiddish fiction the stress is quite different. There the 
central “character” is the collective destiny of the Jews in exile; the 
central theme, the survival of a nation deprived of nationhood; the 
central ethic, the humane education of men stripped of worldly 
power yet sustained by the memory of chosenness and the promise of 
redemption. In Singer the norm of collective life is still present, but 
mostly in the background, as a tacit assumption. 

The historical settings of East European Jewish life are richly 
presented in Singer’s stories, often not as orderly sequences in time 
but as simultaneous perceptions jumbled together in the conscious- 
ness of figures for whom Abraham’s sacrifice in the Old Testament, 
19th-century pogroms, the rise and fall of Hasidism, and the stir- 
rings of the modern world are all felt with equal force. Yet Singer’s 
ultimate concern is not with the collective experience of a martyred 
people but with the enigmas of personal fate. Here is how he con- 
cludes ‘“Gimpel the Fool”: 


No doubt the world is entirely an imaginary world, but it is only 
once removed from the true world. At the door of the hovel where 
I lie, there stands the plank on which the dead are taken away. 
The gravedigger has his spade ready. The grave waits and the 
worms are hungry, the shrouds are prepared, I carry them in my 
beggar’s sack. Another Schnorrer is waiting to inherit my hand- 
ful of straw. When the time comes, I will go joyfully. Whatever 
may be there, it will be real, without complication, without 
ridicule, without deception. God be praised: there even Gimpel 
cannot be deceived. 


Anyone with even a smattering of Yiddish should try to read 
Singer’s stories in the original. By and large he has been fortunate in 
his translators, but no translation, not even Saul Bellow’s magnifi- 
cent rendering of “Gimpel the Fool,” could possibly suggest the full 
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idiomatic richness and syntactical verve of Singer’s Yiddish. Singer 
has developed a style that is both swift and dense, nervous and thick. 
His sentences are short and abrupt; his rhythms coiled, intense, 
short-breathed. The impression his prose creates is not of a smooth 
and equable flow of language but rather a series of staccato ad- 
vances and withdrawals, with sharp breaks between sentences. 
Singer seldom qualifies, wanders, or circles back; his method is to 
keep darting forward, impression upon impression, through a series 
of jabbing declarative sentences. And at the base of his prose is the 
oral idiom of Yiddish, seeded with ironic proverbs and apothegms 
(“Shoulders are from God, and burdens too”); but a speech that has 
been clipped, wrenched, syncopated. 

What is most remarkable about Singer’s prose is his ability to 
combine rich detail with fiercely compressed rhythms. For the 
translator this presents the almost insuperable problem of how to 
capture both his texture and his pace, his density of specification 
and his vibrating quickness. Pace cannot be illustrated, but the 
richness of Singer’s detail can. Asin this characteristic passage from 
“The Old Man”: 


His son had died long before, and Reb Moshe Ber said the memo- 
rial prayer, kaddish, for him. Now alone in the apartment, he had 
to feed his stove with paper and wood shavings from garbage 
cans. In the ashes he baked rotten potatoes, which he carried in 
his searf, and in an iron pot, he brewed chicory. He kept house, 
made his own candles by kneading bits of wax and suet around 
wicks, laundered his shirt beneath the kitchen faucet, and hung 
it to dry on a piece of string .... Although he recited chapter upon 
chapter of the Psalms, he could not fall asleep. The wind, freely 
roaming about the rooms, banged the doors; even the mice left. 


Modern vs. Traditional Influences 


Those of Singer’s stories which speed downward into hell are often 
told by devils and imps, sometimes by Satan himself, marveling at 
the vanity and paltriness of the human creatures. Singer’s arch- 
devil is a figure not so much of evil as of skepticism, a thoroughly 
modern voice who asks corrosive questions about the power of 
prayer and the role of God. 

If Singer’s work can be grasped only on the assumption that he is 
crucially a “modernist” writer, one must add that in other ways he 
remains profoundly subject to the Jewish tradition. And if the Yid- 
dish reader is inclined to slight the “modernist” side of his work, the 
American reader is likely to underestimate the traditional side. 

At the center of Yiddish fiction stands the archetypal figure of the 
little fellow, the ordinary man. It is he, long-suffering, persistent, 
lovingly ironic, whom the Yiddish writers celebrate. This poor but 
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proud householder trying to maintain his status in the shtetl world 
even as he keeps sinking deeper and deeper into poverty, appeals to 
the Yiddish imagination far more than mighty figures like Virgil’s 
Aeneas or Melville’s Ahab. And from this representative man of the 
shtetl there emerge a number of significant variations. One extreme 
variation is the ecstatic wanderer, hopeless in this world because 
profoundly committed to the other. An equally extreme variation is 
the wise or sainted fool (like Gimpel) who has given up the struggle 
for status and thereby acquired the wry perspective of an outsider. 
What finally concerns Singer most is the possibilities for life that 
remain after the exhaustion of human effort, after failure and de- 
spair have come and gone. Singer watches his stricken figures from a 
certain distance, with enigmatic intent and no great outpouring of 
sympathy, almost as if to say that before such collapse neither 
judgment nor sympathy matters very much. Yet in all of his fictions 
the Promethean effort of striving, defiance and pride recurs— 
obsessional, churning with new energy and delusion. In the knowl- 
edge that it will, that it must recur, there may also lie hidden a kind 
of pity, for that too we would expect, and learn to find, in the writer 
who created Gimpel. 
Within his limits Singer is a genius. He has total command of his 
imagined world; he is original in his use of traditional Jewish mate- 
rials and in his modernist attitude toward them; and he provides a 
serious if enigmatic moral perspective. He writes essentially by the 
burden of memory—his memory of the piety, vitality, ritualism and 
unpredictability of eastern European Jewish life, now largely de- 
stroyed. If no one else were to remember, his stories would still 


provide an imperishable record. 
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excerpt from: 
THE NOBEL LECTURE 


By Isaac Bashevis Singer 


The following remarks are excerpted 8, 1978, when he received the Nobel 
from the Nobel lecture delivered by Prize for Literature. They are re- 
Isaac Bashevis Singer at the Swedish printed here with permission of The 
Academy in Stockholm on December Nobel Foundation. 


entertainer of the spirit in the full sense of the word, not just 

a preacher of social and political ideals. There is no paradise 
for bored readers and no excuse for tedious literature that does not 
intrigue the reader, uplift his spirit, give him the joy and the escape 
that true art always grants. 

Nevertheless, it is also true that the serious writer of our time 
must be deeply concerned about the problems of his generation. He 
cannot but see that the power of religion, especially belief in revela- 
tion, is weaker today than it was in any other epoch in human his- 
tory. More and more children grow up without faith in God, without 
belief in reward and punishment, in the immortality of the soul and 
even in the validity of ethics. 

The genuine writer cannot ignore the fact that the family is losing 
its spiritual foundation. All the dismal prophecies of Oswald Speng- 
ler have become realities since World War II. No technological 
achievements can mitigate the disappointment of modern man, his 
loneliness, his feeling of inferiority, and his fear of war, revolution 
and terror. Not only has our generation lost faith in Providence but 
also in man himself, in his institutions and often in those who are 
nearest to him. 

In their despair a number of those who no longer have confidence 
in the leadership of our society look up to the writer, the master of 
words. They hope against hope that the manof talent and sensitivity 
can perhaps rescue civilization. Maybe there is a spark of the 
prophet in the artist after all. 

As the son of a people who received the worst blows that human 
madness can inflict, I must brood about the forthcoming dangers. I 
have many times resigned myself to never finding a true way out. 
But a new hope always emerges telling me that it is not yet too late 
for all of us to take stock and make a decision. 

I was brought up to believe in a free will. Although I came to doubt 
all revelation, I can never accept the idea that the universe is a 
physical or chemical accident, a result of blind evolution. Even 
though I learned to recognize the lies, the cliches and idolatries of 
the human mind, I still cling to some truths which I think all of us 
might accept some day. 


r Nhe storyteller of our time, as in any other time, must be an 
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There must be a way for a man to attain all possible pleasures 
the powers and knowledge that nature can grant him, and still se 
God—a God who speaksin deeds, not in words, and whose vocabul 
is the cosmos. 

I am not ashamed to admit that I belong to those who fantas 
that literature is capable of bringing new horizons and r 
perspectives—philosophical, religious, esthetical and even social 
the history of old Jewish literature there was never any basic dif 
ence between the poet and the prophet. Our ancient poetry of 
became law and a way of life. 

Some of my croniesin the cafeteria near the Jewish Daily Forw: 
in New York call me a pessimist and a decadent, but there is alway 
background of faith behind resignation. I found comfort in sı 
pessimists and decadents as Baudelaire, Verlaine, Edgar Allan |] 
and Strindberg. 

The pessimism of the creative person is not decadence bul 
mighty passion for the redemption of man. While the poet enterta: 
he continues to search for eternal truths, for the essence of being. 
his own fashion he tries to solve the riddle of time and change, to fi 
an answer to suffering, to reveal love in the very abyss of crue’ 
and injustice. 

Strange as these words may sound I often play with the idea th 
when all the social theories collapse and wars and revolutions lea 
humanity in utter gloom, the poet—whom Plato banned from } 
Republic—may rise up to save us all. 





UNIVERSITIES IN TRANSITION 


By David Riesman 


The 1960s were a decade of explosive activism 
on university campuses. But the quieter.1970s, 
writes a noted sociologist and educator, have 
spawned more fundamental changes. Tuition 
subsidies and active recruitment of blacks and 
other minorities have brought into U.S. univer- 
sities and colleges more than 11 million stu- 
dents of all races and incomes. Professor Ries- 
man asks whether the American style of educa- 
tional diversity and pragmatic innovation can 
cope with the problems of quality and size 
created by mass higher education. 

David Riesman is professor of social sciences 
at Harvard University and author of The Lone- 
ly Crowd, the most celebrated and widely trans- 
lated study of American character in the 20th, 
century. He has lately turned his attention to 
American universities in such works as The 
Academic Revolution (with Christopher Jencks) and The Perpetual Dream 
(with Gerald Grant). His article is reprinted from The Wilson Quarterly. 





ous period between President Kennedy’s assassination in 1963 

and the beginning of the Watergate affair in 1972. Like other 
stereotyped decades, the 1960s are now seen retrospectively 
through a distorted lens. We forget, for example, that civil-rights 
activism, civil disobedience, and the antinuclear movement in the 
United States all began in the 1950s. By the same token, although 
American campuses achieved their greatest visibility in the press 
during the 1960s, the 1970s are proving to be a more significant 
decade of change in higher education. 

Consider these developments: 

In 1972, in a move heralded by no banner headlines, Congress 
created the Basic Educational Opportunity Grants to provide tui- 
tion subsidies for needy students. It was the most important piece of 
federal education legislation since Lincoln’s day, when the Morrill 
Act established the land-grant college system, the basis for today’s 
vast network of state universities. Basic grants (along with money 
Copyright © 1978 by the Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars. 


I: common parlance, “the 1960s” generally denotes the tumultu- 
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from related programs) now provide some $5,000 million annually to 
3 million American students. 

These students are not admitted to college on the basis of national 
competitive examinations, as in Japan and many other industrial 
societies. Instead, the recent American pursuit of equal opportunity 
has led us to extend some sort of college education to virtually any 
taker, regardless of ability, willingness to pay, or quality of previous 
academic work. 

Encouraged in part by federal aid, in part by active recruiting by 
colleges and universities (with the elite public and private schools 
leading the way), both the proportion and the absolute numbers of 
minority students have risen dramatically in the 1970s. Black 
women for a long time had attended college (usually predominantly 
black colleges) in higher proportions than black men—often 100 
percent higher. But during the 1970s, black males caught up with 
their female counterparts. There are currently more than 1 million 
black students in college, comprising 11 percent of total U.S. enroll- 
ment, which equals the percentage of blacks in the total population. 
The college-going rates for youths from middle- and lower-income 

` black families are now actually higher than for comparable white 
families. Race aside, women, for the first time in our history, now 
outnumber men in the freshmen classes of U.S. postsecondary in- 
stitutions. 


An Urban Trend 


Many of the new college students attend the growing urban uni- 
versities. Most colleges in the United States until the late 19th 
century were in small cities and towns, away from the alleged cor- 
ruption of the metropolis. Even after the land-grant colleges were 
established in 1862, most of the attention continued to go to rural 
areas. 

During the last few years, the momentum has been in the other 
direction. The University of Massachusetts has opened a new Bos- 
ton campus. The University of Missouri has taken over the once 
private University of Kansas City (and has also built a new branch in 
St. Louis); and the state system in Ohio has established Cleveland 
State University. These new institutions may be seen as a second 
land-grant wave, belatedly reflecting a shift of the U.S. population 
to metropolitan areas. 

Two-year junior colleges—there were once 300 of them, mostly 
private, often for women only, frequently regarded as finishing 
schools—have been steadily supplanted by (mostly public) commu- 
nity colleges, many of them also urban, which now enroll one-third of 
all American college students. A thousand strong, the community 
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colleges represent the kind of quick and enviable adaptation to con- 
sumer demand usually not associated with so entrenched an enter- 
prise as higher education. 


More Complex Management 


Finally, in the face of competing campus interests and govern- 
ment regulations, the task of being a university president is harder 
than ever before. The very nature of the office has changed; indeed, 
it may no longer be a job for an educator. In an earlier era, to be 
sure, those long-lived presidents who set their stamp on institutions, . 

‘or created them de novo, were not universally popular. Woodrow 
Wilson had at least as many difficulties at Princeton University 
(1902-1910), as he did in the White Hous2 (1918-1921), and a look at 
the correspondence of Charles William Eliot during: his 40-year 
tenure at Harvard (1869-1909) reveale the many difficulties he 
encountered with faculty, government boards, and „influential 
Bostonians. 

Yet university presidents today are uea to aen more time 
managing than leading. They must ccntend with competing in- 
terests inside the university—among graduate schools and autar- 
chic faculty members, unionized staff, and periodically mobilized 

` students—that are as threatening as any pressures coming from the 
outside. Indeed, the external pressures sometimes seem zelatiyely 
benign. 

In my own view, for example, the fact that government bounty, 
on which virtually all schools depend, comes from more than 400 
separate programs scattered through almost every federal agency 
(and overseen by over 100 congressional committees and subcom- 
mittees) is fortunate because no single jugular vein can be cut at the 
behest of an angry legislator. Yet the need to manage and keep track 
of funds from so many different sources, subject to different pat- ` 
terns of auditing and review, creates almost unmanageable prob- 

. lems for recipient institutions. l 


Diversity vs. Economy 


The sheer diversity of American higher education, so baffling to 
foreigners, baffles many Americans as well. There were, at last 
official count, 3,075 accredited colleg2s and universities in the 
United States. Many of them have thair own separate lobbies in _ 
Washington: the community colleges, the land-grant schools and | 
other state universities, the former teachers colleges and regional 
state universities, the predominantly black schools, the private col- 
leges. Not to mention women’s schools and Catholic schools, and 
schools affiliated with dozens of other religious denominations. 
Higher education in this country has not evolved according to a 
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master plan. Nor is there any kind of centralized federal ministr 
education, as there is in most of the rest of the world. (There 

however, central boards in many states to limit senseless com, 
tion by curbing, for example, the plans of a regional state colleg 
university to establish a medical school or inaugurate new P! 
programs rivaling offerings at already established state and lz 
grant universities.) 

Prior to the current economic crunch, the helter-skelter deve 
ment, governance, and multiple financing of American colleges 
universities was regarded as a great, strength, an exampl 
healthy pluralism. But in a time of “retrenchment,” questions 
being raised about the compatibility of pluralism and ot 
values—for indeed, contrary to the American credo, good things 
not always compatible. In a number of states, robust public inst 
tions are continuing to expand even as academically distinguis 
private ones, with empty classrooms, teeter towards bankrup 
Many of the private schools could accept students now attenc 
public institutions if they were given the per-student subsidy 
even much less) that the state provides. In such a situation, betw 
the private and the public schools, as well as among the pu 
schools themselves, the stage has been set for a Hobbesian waro 
against all. 

In some ways, that war has already Erik and the side that 
given up the most ground is the private sector. This is a mischiev 
development. Worse, in terms of those subtle counterweights 1 
help us to maintain a broad and balanced sense of what educatic 
“quality” really is, the mischief promises to be quite substanti 


The Lure of State Universities 


At the end of World War II, approximately half of the 1.5 mil 
` college and university students in the United States were educe 
in private institutions, the other half in state or locally suppo1 
schools. Today, private colleges educate barely one-fifth of thi 
million American students. 

Only i in the northeast quadrant of the United States, where 
vate education has a head start, does the appeal of such schools: 
outshine that of the state universities. By contrast, in Michigan, 
private colleges even come close to the major state schoolsin qua 
When one goes further west and to the South, the state institut: 
have near-total hegemony. One senses this in Willie Morris’s 
scription, in North Toward Home, of the allure of the Universit 
Texas to an aspiring graduate of a small-town secondary scho 
Mississippi. 

There is a handful of exceptions all around the country, ielu 
not just major private research universities like Stanford, but : 
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standing smaller private colleges and universities as well: Reed, 
Whitman, Carleton, Oberlin, Emory, Rice—schools that, if they did 
not already exist, no one in these tough times would now be likely to 
invent. Here, the academic standards are-rigorous and purposeful. 
But the number of students these and other private institutions 
draw are insignificant compared with enrollments at the great state 
institutions such as the branches of the University of California, 
which takes students from the state’s entire socioeconomic spec- 
trum and to which a well-to-do family is as likely to send its children 
as to the prestigious but private Stanford University. 

Thus, it is not simply tuition that has taken private schools out of 

` the market, for inflation spreads its penalties—and windfalls—all 
too unevenly. There are still millions of Americans who have 
enough, could save enough, or could safely borrow enough to send 
their children even to the most expensive private college. Indeed, 
some recent evidence (which few parents or politicians are predis- 
posed to accept) suggests that middle class families’ gross incomes 
are outpacing the rate of inflation. 

At the heart of the problem is the fact that, as our culture becomes 
“democratized,” the idea of attending a private school has come to 
seem unnatural and anachronistic to many people. To be sure, in a 
country the size of the United States there-remain a good many 
affluent and ambitious children and parents who are determined to 
seek “the best” in higher education—Jewish families particularly, 
and, increasingly, families of Irish, Oriental, and other backgrounds, 
lacking regional or strong religious loyalties. But such traffic feeds 
only the well-known institutions. 


Endangered Species of H igher Education 


Among one group of victims of this egalitarianism—the exclu- 
sively private single-sex colleges—panic has been spreading since 
the late 1950s. Future anthropologists will be amused to discover 

` that Americans threw young people at each other in an un- 
chaperoned way and regarded this as if it were the order of nature. 
Yet sex segregation, which has existed in some form for adolescents 
in all societies, was denounced as “unnatural,” not just as dis- 
criminatory. It has become an increasingly idiosyncratic choice to 
attend the few single-sex schools that remain. One element of 
American diversity is thus being lost—as is an opportunity for some 
young people who would benefit, for a time, from not having to 
compete with or for the opposite sex. Yet opportunity to choose is 
‘supposed to be one of the very essentials of democratization. 

Another precariously perched group of private schools are the 
fundamentalist Christian colleges, which combine Biblical 
literalism with the kind of high-powered education that is geared to 
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“this-wordly” success. Many of the fundamentalist institutions are 
in the South, such as Bob Jones University in South Carolina or 
Harding College in Arkansas, which seeks to foster “a strong com- 
mitment to Christ and his kingdom” and forbids “drinking, gam- 
bling, dancing, hazing, obscene literature and pictures,” and smok- 
ing by women. Fundamentalist religion does not necessarily mean 
political conservatism, however. At Michigan’s Calvin College, run 
by the Dutch Reformed Church, many of the faculty campaigned for 
Senator George McGovern, the populist Democratic candidate for 
President in 1972. 

Many of these schools have tough academic standards along with 
a driving sense of purpose. In times of trouble, they take comfort 
from their very belief that they are fighting a rearguard action 
against modernity (which, in many very sound ways, they are). But 
this sometimes leads them into costly confrontations with the insuf- 
ficiently differentiated regulations of state and federal govern- 
ments, and the prejudices of “enlightened secularists” who believe 
themselves to be apostles of tolerance. 

Advocates of public higher education claim that there is virtually 
no innovation to be found in the private sector that cannot also be 
duplicated in the public sector. And indeed, the public schools are 
less monolithic than is often thought. The University of California, 
with its eight campuses, offers students everything from small- 
college clusters in rural settings of great natural beauty (Santa 
Cruz) to large urban universities (Los Angeles). And Evergreen 
State College, begun 10 years ago in Olympia, Washington, is more 
avowedly experimental than most private colleges. 


The Importance of Private Universities 


Yet an important difference remains: Private colleges, and (with 
such exceptions as Northeastern and New York University) most 
private universities as well, are on average far smaller than public 
ones. And while small size is not necessarily a virtue, it often is, 
particularly insofar as it continually reminds the sprawling public 
campuses that “giantism” may itself be a deformity. I am inclined 
to believe that, in the absence of the private model, state colleges 
and universities would never have sought to create enclaves of 
smallness. Clark Kerr (a graduate of tiny Swarthmore College in 
Pennsylvania who became Chancellor of the giant multi-campus 
University of California in the 1960s) has said that it was the model 
of the small, private Claremont Colleges that made the Santa Cruz 
branch of the University of California possible. 

As noted above, private schools were the first actively to seek 
recruitment of minority students. Private colleges have also in fact 
(though by no means universally) possessed a somewhat greater 
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degree of academic freedom and autoncmy than public ones. Shel- 
tered from the whims of angry governors and legislators, they set a 
standard for academic freedom and non-interference that the public 
institutions can—and do—use in defencing themselves. 
State university officials recognize the importance of maintaining 
a private sector. State pride is a factor here. The state universities of 
Michigan and Texas, of Illinois and Indiana, Virginia and North 
Carolina, Washington and California all want to be world-class in- 
stitutions on a level with private universities like Stanford, Chicago, 
and Yale, and they use these private mo-lels as spurs to their legisla- 
tive supporters and beneficent graduates. They have even been 
able to maintain some selectivity, shunting those students with less 
demonstrable ability to the growing regional branches of central 
state universities. These regional state colleges and universities are 
now large and well established. Giv2n the general egalitarian 
temper of the times, these schools have no qualms about competing 
_ for state money with the older, more prestigious parent campuses. 
The ineluctable, if not immediately perzeptible, consequence is that 
of “leveling.” 


‘Room. for Fresh Starts 


With leveling comes an erosion of student choice: If one institution 
is nearby then why apply to any other since it is likely to be no 
different? Even so, the decision is never irrevocable: American 
higher education offers students of all ages a second—indeed, a third 
. and fourth—chance. Unlike the British (and Soviet) system, where a 
student is “tracked” by the age of 11 or 14, the American system 
allows students to change their minds. drop out, transfer, take jobs, 
and come back without much anguish. 

Colleges, too, have second chances. They can adapt or react to the ` 
times; they can make an about-face in curriculum or in the type of 
student they hope to attract. There has always been room for inno- 
vation and fresh starts in American higher education, even if this 
freedom is circumscribed today by decreasing enrollments and 
tighter budgets: Indeed, the management of universities under such 
constraints requires a more visionary leadership than it did in the 
past and more imaginative kinds of planning. 
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TINKERING WITH SUNSHINE 


By Tracy Kidder 


In recent years advocates of solar: 


energy have won increasing support. 
They argue that other energy sources 
are dwindling (oil), polluting (coal) or 
dangerous (nuclear power), whereas 
energy derived from direct sunlight is 
abundant, clean and safe. In theory, 
their position is incontrovertible. But 
do solar technologies work in prac- 
tice? Here we follow the author on an 
informal tour of the “tinkerers with 
sunshine,” the inspired or frustrated 


inventors who are trying to solve the 
complex technical problems of mak- 
ing solar energy economically com- 
petitive with traditional sources. The 
final results are not yet in, but Mr. 
Kidder offers a fascinating glimpse of 
a potentially major new industry in its 
embryonic stage. 

Tracy Kidder is a freelance jour- 
nalist who writes frequently on en- 
vironmental subjects. His article is 
excerpted from The Atlantic Monthly. 


Lovins published in Foreign Affairs magazine a treatise. 

called “Energy Strategy: The Road Not Taken?” Since then, the 
Lovins article has become something of a focal point for the debate 
over national energy plans. . 

We can travel into the future on one of two paths, Lovins writes. 
The one generally favored by U.S. policy is to increase energy ` 
production in all possible ways, but mainly through exploitation of 
fossil fuels and light water nuclear reactors. Later, in “the era 
beyond oil and gas,” come large-scale, “arcane” energy systems: 
breeder reactors, nuclear fusion devices yet to be fully imagined,. 
huge space stations gathering electricity from the sun and beaming 
the juice to earth in the form of microwaves. Lovins calls this “the 
hard path.” In Lovins’s view, it is a road with dire social 
consequences: energy wars, repression at home, environmental | 
degradation, and several kinds of catastrophes associated with 
uranium. 

We can follow the other path, “the soft path,” Lovins continues, by 
engaging in a new and “elegant frugality.” The country maintains 
its standard of living, but the automobile and electric industries and 
the average homeowner learn to conserve truly vast amounts of 
fossil fuels. In this way, time is bought. We use it to turn, not to 
new nuclear reactors, but to “benign,” renewable sources of power 
and heat, and we end up, in about fifty years, living off our “energy 


LE October 1976, a twenty-nine-year-old physicist named Amory 
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income”; chiefly sunshine and solar products like the winds. The 
technologies employed then are diverse, easy to understand, safe, 
relatively clean, and invulnerable to nation-crippling accidents and 
sabotage because, for the most part, they are deployed at the 
community level. 

Surely sunshine is the most enticing of energy sources. It can be 
“mined” in ways that appear to be harmless, and there’s more than . 
enough to go around. For those who feel that mankind must find a 
way around plutonium, who wince at news of each new oil spill, the 
sun is today’s messiah. | 

But how much energy can we get from the “soft” solar 
technologies, from such things as windmills, solar ponds, solar space 
and hot-water heating systems, from rooftop arrays of those 
marvelous photocells that make electricity frorm sunshine? And how 
soon can we get it? What is the real market potential of these. 
technologies?. 


Heating Houses and Water 


Space and hot-water heating are the most readily practicable of all 
the solar technologies. Oil shortages and other factors have created 
a boom in the craft. In the early 1970s there were only about 100 
solar-heated houses in America. Now tnere are several thousand 
and many more on the'way. About a quarter of all the energy used in 
the United States goes to heating buildings. So solar heating could 
be significant. But how significant? 

An important moment in the history of modern solar-heating 
technology occurred in 1939, when a team of engineers at the 
Massachusetts Institute- of Tech- 
nology (MIT), led by a young assis- 
tant professor named Hoyt Hottel, 
built a small house outside of Bos- 
ton and fitted it out with a rooftop 
“flat-plate” collector. Copper 
pipes were mounted on a copper 
surface and the whole thing was 
covered with three layers of glass. 
Water was pumped through the 
pipes on the roof, heated there by 
the sun, then sent to the basement 
into a large steel storage tank. The 
heat was transferred to air and 
finally circulated through the 
house by a blower system, as the 
need arose. This was the proto- 
type for most of the “active” sys- 
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tems on the market and in houses today—systems, that is, in which 
air or water, moved by mechanical means, carries the heat around. 
(In a “passive” system, parts of the house itself collect.the heat, 
which is distributed with little or no help from machines.) 

‘That first house worked; Hottel was able to use summer sun to heat 
the building in the winter. But the storage system was huge, “an 
economic monstrosity,” according to Hottel. So his team built another 
house, this time using a south-facing wall of water, a more or less 
passive system. But they weren’t able to insulate the window well 
enough after dark to keep. heat loss at a satisfactory level. So they 
went back to active systems and built two more houses, and in 1962, 
after twenty years of experiments, Hottel and his team “shelved” 
space heating. “We had gotten the data to know it was uneconomical 
at the time.” 

Now it is May 1977, somewhere near the end of the era of cheap oil 
and gas, and Hoyt Hottel—MIT professor emeritus, seventy-four 
and white-haired—sits in his office before a large plate-glass 
window, looking out on a corner of MIT’s labyrinthine campus. He is 
justifiably proud of his work, but grows dour when he turns to the 
object of all those meticulous experiments. He says that over the 
years he has watched the costs of solar space heating continually 
hover above the rising costs of conventional heating, and although 
he allows that the solar approach may now be almost competitive 
with expensive, inefficient, electrical-resistance heating, he 
believes it is still much more costly than heating with oil or gas. 

There is no disputing Hottel’s central point. No source of energy, 
whether it’s solar or nuclear or geothermal, will be as cheap and easy 
to grasp as the fossil fuels we’ve been using these past 100 years. But 
it’s because of this fact that solar heating now looks more practical 
than ever before. To some, in fact, this is the beginning of its 
exciting, even its romantic, age. 


File Cabinets and Costs 


On the other side of Cambridge from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, there is a little office in Harvard University crammed 
with books and articles on solar heating. In the filing cabinets lie 
hundreds of letters from well-known and anonymous solar 
inventors. William Shurcliff, a 68-year-old’ honorary Harvard 
. research fellow, is the preeminent cataloguey of solar space-heating 
brainstorms, the author of Solar Heated Homes: A Brief Survey, 
which has gone through thirteen editions in the last six years. 

Shurcliff describes himself as “a tired old optics man.” For about 
thirteen years he worked in optics and radiation at Polaroid, the 
instant camera firm. Then he came to Harvard and supervised 
radiation security for the university’s atom-smasher, and when his 
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duties ended there in 1972, he took up solar heating, thinking at 
first that he would spend his time inventing. He still keeps his hand 
in, but he found that in general other people’s ideas were more 
interesting than his own, and so he became a cataloguer of space- 
heating ideas. 

Shurcliff does believe that the solar-heating art can be practical, 
but he is aware of the problems. First among them stand the 
questions of cost, durability, and performance. Inan 
industry so new, durability is hard to predict, but it 
is assumed that a good system will last twenty 
years. To measure the cost and performance 
of the system, one must weigh the purchase 
price (plus interest and yearly maintenance 
expense) against the savings the system yields 
in fuel or electric bills. But there are dozens 
of unknown variables in any cost-benefit 
equation. How much fuel in any given 
winter would a brand new house 
use if it weren’t a solar house? 
What will be the rate of inflation; 
what will be the prices for gas, 
oil, and electricity? 

Several studies have attempted 
to deal with the economic question 
and several have concluded that 
solar heating is practical today. 

But those conclusions are based 

on a plethora of averages, and 
there really is no such thing as an average solar-heating system, an 
average house, or, in many places, an average winter. Shurcliff 
seems more reliable. He has studied particular systems. He thinks 
that at least 80, and maybe 97 percent of them aren’t a bargain, not 
as they are measured beside today’s gas and oil prices. 
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William Shurcliff 


Paying A Price 


Hard enough, then, to make a solar-heating system pay when it’s 
installed on a new house designed with the sun in mind. “How much 
more difficult it is,” exclaims Shurcliff, “to ‘retrofit’ solar heating to 
an existing badly insulated, imperfectly oriented house in a region 
crowded with tall trees or tall neighboring buildings!” Perhaps 
householders will be persuaded to undertake retrofits as home 
improvements or as security against some dark, cold, fuel-less 
winter. But economics will weigh heavy, and retrofit will always be 
an expensive proposition, like any remodeling job. 
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Although sunshine is free, any nation would have to pay a price for 
widespread solar heating. Putting the systems in place would 
require large amounts of labor and natural resources such as copper. 
A great deal of energy would be expended; it takes about five years 
for a well-designed system to gather as much useful energy as it took 
to build it. A host of small problems must be dealt with, too. For 
example, experts agree that the most economical systems provide 
only part—somewhere between 30 and 60 percent—of the heating 
needs for an average house. So a back-up system is required, and an 
electrical one is usually the cheapest to install. But thousands of 
solar houses in a given area, using electricity only on cold, cloudy 
days, would force the local utility to invest in equipment that would 
be used just a few times a year. The result would be special high 
electric rates for solar-heated homes. A possible solution, now being 
investigated, is to have solar-home owners turn on the power only 
during the utility’s off-peak hours, and use this electricity to heat up 
their storage systems. 

Shurcliff seems a careful man. 
He approaches the future cau- 
tiously, by asking questions. But 
five and ahalf years of studying 
the designs that now fill his 
books and filing cabinets seem to 
have left him in a state of con- 
trolled excitement. “We deal, in- 
deed, with a ferment,” he writes. 
In his little office, a new industry 
is stirring, comparable to the 
state of the automobile in 1905. 
Shurcliff has seen a great many 
small ideas, and also some com- 
plete systems—maybe 3 or 4 per- 
cent of the total—that show def- 
inite promise. They look cheap 
and they work, though some 
seem “crude” today. No single 
one seems perfect for all climates, 
but that is no real problem. 

“Im willing to go out on a 
limb,” Shurcliff told me. “I think 
that there will be dozens of win- 
ning schemes.” 

In Corrales, New Mexico, near 
Albuquerque, there stands an 
amazing private residence, not a 
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house in any ordinary sense, but a series of metal structures 
connected to each other, silvery and strange, standing in rugged, 
treeless terrain. Steve Baer, who created this place, who built it and 
lives in its, describes the structure as “a cluster of zomes.” 


“Zomes” and Water Barrels 


A closer look reveals that arrays of used, 55-gallon oil drums, filled 
with water and laid horizontally behind single sheets of glass, make 
up the southern walls. The walls are equipped on the outside with 
large insulating panels which Baer raises and lowers like draw- 
bridges with a simple rope and pulley device. He drops the panelson 
winter days to let the sun heat the water drums, and raises them at 
night to keep the heat in. The walls were cheap to build—about $5 a 
square foot, which is roughly half the cost of conventional rooftop 
collectors. They do about 75 percent of the heating in the “zomes,” 
allowing for indoortemperatures that vary from about 55 to about 80 

degrees. Some people do not like 
the temperature fluctuations, of 
course, or having 55-gallon drums 
in their living rooms. But Baer 
and his company, Zomeworks, 
have already been employed on 
some 200 solar-heating projects, 
and orders for Zomeworks de- 
vices come from all over the coun- 


A cluster of zomes, Corrales, New Mexico try these days. 


Many large companies leaped 
into solar heating after the oil 
embargo of 1973, picked up gov- 
ernment grants, and started out 
trying to apply very sophisticat- 
ed, expensive engineering to the 
problem of heating homes. Gen- 
eral Electric Corporation went 
| so far as to assign solar opera- 
tions to its space division. But a 
number of companies that began 
‘this way have since changed 
their approach and are now work- 
ing on conventional designs. 

The so-called ‘“high-technol- 
ogy” approach generally in- 
volves trying to increase the 
efficiency of a system by getting 
the maximum amount of heat 
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out of each square foot of collector. Some gadgets that usually 
accompany this approach are “selective surfaces” (collector coatings 
which absorb more sunlight and emit less thermal radiation than 
ordinary black paints) and “evacuated vacuum tube collectors” (in 
which tubular absorbers are insulated by vacuums maintained 
around them). Such high-efficiency devices invariably cost a great 
deal. The rationale for using them is that high efficiency leads to 
reduced collector size and thus to reduced materials costs. Someday 
the approach may yield economical systems, but it hasn’t so far. 
Moreover, efficiency is a difficult concept to apply to solar heating. 
For instance, when it is cold outside, many efficient high-tempera- 
ture collectors lose more heat than inefficient, low-temperature 
ones, in which case the low-efficiency collector is the more efficient. 


Backyard Tinkerers 


One thing many promising solar-heating systems seem to have in 
common is that their inventors are not connected with big 
companies. For the most part, they are small entrepreneurs and lone 
wolves. They have worked with their own money; only a few have 
gotten support from the government. Perhaps that gave them a 
head start in the quest for economy. 

Here is a sampler of solar-heating inventors who resemble the 
early tinkerers with the automobile: 

è Steve Baer and his zomes. Although his audience may be limited 
today, he is by no means finished with inventing. 

© Then there is the man who taught Baer some tricks: 68-year-old 
Harold Hay. Fifteen years ago, while working for the State 
Department as an adviser on building materials to the government 
of India, Hay hit upon an idea for both heating and cooling 
residences, a simple design that would employ “a minimum of 
modern Western technology.” Hay’s flat-roofed Sky-Therm house 
has ponds beneath the roof, a virtual swimming pool contained in 
large plastic bags. Many little devices make the system work. 
Powered by a one-quarter-horsepower electric motor, the insulated 
roof panels open on winter days to catch the sun and close on winter 
nights to keep the heat in. Warmth flows down from the water bags 
through the metal ceiling of the house. The first home he built in the 
United States was 100 percent solar-heated, and it can get through 
four cold, sunless January days. Admittedly, it stands in California, 
where the winter isn’t harsh. On the other hand, the house is 
versatile. On summer days the roof stays closed and opens up at 
night. Thus heat from the house accumulates in the ponds all day 
and at night it passes out to the sky by convection and radiation. The 
result, according to the reports of tenants, is marvelous 
air-conditioning. The system is also cheap—$5000 for a small house, 
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Steve Baer and his drum wall 


and less if several are built simultaneously. Hay has also developed a 
Sky-Therm home for northern climates. 

e Felix Trombe of France, another of the “solar pioneers,” has 
approached space heating with a wall—the Trombe Thermo- 
siphoning Wall. A black-painted concrete wall faces south, behind 
two layers of glass. There are openings at the top and bottom of the 
wall. Cold air comes from the house through the bottom opening, is 
heated in front of the wall, rises as hot air will, then passes through 
the top opening and back into the house. The system appears to be 
cheap, like Hay’s, and in one house in France, it has delivered 60 to 70 
percent of the necessary heat. The design suffers, though, from the 
ironic deficiency of too many solar houses. It doesn’t let much sun- 
light in: there’s a wall where one would like to have windows. 


The Storage Problem 


Many of the hurdles solar heating has to surmount are related 
in one way or another to storage. Most inventors have opted for 
water as their heat-storing medium, but it takes a lot of watertogeta 
house through several cloudy days. Water storage is expensive and it 
can fillupahouse’s basement. If there were something else that could 
do the job in a lot less space, the industry might be revolutionized. 
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Maria Telkes, now in her seventies and working at the University of 
Delaware, has struggled for some thirty-five years with athingcalled 
Glauber’s Salt. In many ways, it’s marvelous stuff, a nonflammable 
and nontoxic, cheap, and abundant crystal. (It is a by-product of 
several industrial processes). It also melts at alow temperature—120 
degrees Fahrenheit. When it melts, it stores an enormous amount of 
thermal energy, and when it changes from liquid back to solid form, it 
gives off eight times as much heat as an equivalent volume of water. 
Yet Glauber’s Salt has not been a wholly reliable substance. Telkes 
claims that she has cured the ailments. But the real question is 
whether, once you have improved Glauber’s Salt, you have saved any 
money. 

This brings us back to plain old water storage. Consider the prosaic 
achievement of thirty-nine-year-old Spencer Dickinson. He is a 
builder in Jamestown, Rhode Island, and a state legislator. 
Dickinson’s solar houses are conventional, active types, and the one 
he has built in Jamestown is small and short on windows. What is 
interesting about this house? It’s 100 percent solar-heated. Here, the 
secret is the storage, a shallow, concrete water tank beneath the 
floor, lined with plastic and covered by a huge concrete slab. The 
tank is as long and as wide as the little one-story house itself. Heated 
water from the rooftop collector flows down to the tank and warmth 
rises up into the house without any outside assistance. The tank cost 
about $2000. Dickinson says the whole system, now that he’s gotten 
the hang of it, should cost about $5000 or $6000. 


A Hot-Air System 


A promising design is now being marketed by a little company in 
South Carolina called Helio-Thermics. Inspired by the hotness of 
attics in conventional houses, architect Harold Zornig and engineer 
Luther Godbey, both employees of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Rural Housing Research Unit in South Carolina, 
‘designed his hot-air system. It looks like one of the cheapest of all the 
heating systems available today. Sunshine gets into the 
Godbey-Zornig house through a _ double-glazed, translucent, 
fiber-glass roof, and strikes sheets of black-painted plywood located 
in the attic, heating up the air. Some heat moves into the living space 
by itself. There is also a one-half-horse-power blower, hidden in a 
closet and activated by a solid-state control device. The blower 
drives air through the attic and down into the storage system, a bin 
containing forty tons of railroad ballast stones and located directly 
beneath the house’s main floor. 

_ Thesystem has worked well, delivering about 75 percent of the first 
Helio-Thermics house’s necessary heat during an average 40° F. 
winter in South Carolina. The “incremental” cost of this system in 
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the little prototype house, which has 1000 square feet of floor space, 
was less than $3000. For a few hundred dollars more, the system can 
also provide 50 percent of the energy for a home’s hot-water heating. 
These figures probably make this system economical today. The 
trick to cutting incremental cost, Luther Godbey told me, is 
designing the system right into the house, using the solar collector 
to replace the roof, placing the heat storage right in the foundation. 
He and Zornig also strove to minimize the use of expensive 
components such as ductwork. The system is a testimonial to the 
low-technology approach. 


The Promise of Photovoltaics 


Most people who are taking part in the refinement of solar heating 
do not anticipate a new piece of hardware that will at once solve 
problems of retrofit, cost, performance, and durability. If there is an 
astonishing new device coming, it probably belongs to another solar 
technology: photovoltaics. When sunlight strikes the crystalline 
forms of certain elements—silicon, for instance—it frees electrons 
from their places in the atomic structure and thus generates a small 
electric current. 

The potential applications of photocells appear to be vast, ranging 
from central power stations to neighborhood photovoltaic plants, 
perhaps even to individual energy systems for single-family 
dwellings. Many who dream of local or personal self-sufficiency in 
energy look toward photocells with interest and anticipation, and so 
do many solar-heating architects and engineers. “Hybrid” systems 
gathering both electricity and heat for houses are being tested. They 
work. The problem is that energy systems employing photovoltaic 
cells always end up costing a great deal more than the houses they’re 
attached to. So far, the only practical uses for photovoltaics have 
been on spaceships and navigation buoys located in remote 
archipelagoes. Though photocells proved themselves to be reliable 
and durable in those applications, power from a photovoltaic system 
today would cost twenty, thirty, or maybe even forty times as much 
as electricity from a conventional nuclear system. 

Photo-electric cells produce direct current, and since American 
homes now run almost exclusively on alternating current, a 
converter must be used. Storage is a more severe impediment; the 
absence of a cheap way to store electrical energy afflicts the entire 
power industry, and a great deal of research is now under way. The 
space station approach to photovoltaic systems is in essence a plan to 
get around the storage dilemma by putting the cells in a place where 
the sun always shines, but that may be the most expensive of all 
possible solutions. 

Some researchers throw up their hands over storage and say that 
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photovoltaics can never be more than a supplement to conventio 
and nuclear central power station energy. Some look to flywheels: 
to such ideas as storing electric power in underground caverns, in 
form of compressed air. Some feel the answer lies with the g 
old lead-acid battery, or maybe with the sodium-sulphur hi 
temperature battery, which is being developed for electric c: 
Today, the wiring and packaging of cells accounts for about hal 
their cost. At the one plant, assembly and packaging were being di 
laboriously, by hand. Cheaper techniques must be appli 
Inexpensive ways of installing arrays of cells must also be found, : 
ultimately backyard inventors such as Baer might be enlisted int 
effort. 

The Cost Barrier Again 

Looming over all other impediments today, however, is the cos 
the photo-electric devices themselves, a problem for solid-st 
physicists, not for solar-heating wizards. The material used m 
often for the absorber plate, which is the cell’s main component, 
been silicon, the second most abundant element on earth, a: 
oxygen. But producing single-crystal silicon hasn’t been che 
In the past, a high-purity, cylindrical ingot of crystal silicon ' 
drawn from a crucible and then cut like a bologna, in sheets a 
thousandths of an inch thick. It was slow work. A lot of hand lz 
was required. Up to 75 percent of the silicon was lost in the fort 
expensive sawdust. 

Then, several years ago, Tyco Labs in Waltham, Massachus: 
came across a way of “growing” the silicon crystal in a very t 
continuous sheet, which could be marked and cut with relative € 
and little waste. The process is now being refined by Tyco Labs S 
Energy Corporation, 80 percent of which is owned by Mobil 
Corporation. Mobil-Tyco’s work is considered to be among the n 
promising approaches in the photovoltaic field, but there are m 
others. Backed partly by federal money, about fifty organizat: 
have joined the search for a cheap photocell. Investigators inc] 
universities, national laboratories, small companies, and l: 
concerns such as Motorola, RCA, Shell, Exxon, Texas Instrume 
and Rockwell International. 

I talked to representatives from Mobil-Tyco, from the U.S. Ene 
Research and Development Agency’s (ERDA’s) solar division, f 
Solar Power Corporation (an Exxon subsidiary), from Lin 
Laboratory. Optimism was general. The cost of photo-electric « 
has already come down from about $50 per watt to about $15, 
some researchers claim that they’ll have the price down to $2 a1 
within the next two years. ERDA believes that the cells will cost 
cents a watt by the mid-1980s and something like thirty cents ir 
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1990s. Even at $2 a watt, large new markets should open up. Opinion 
divides on the question but some researchers feel that a thirty cents 
a watt photovoltaic cells could grab a sizable chunk of the residential 
market. 


A Solar Philosophy 

In a favorite vision, the scientist William von Arx foresees a 
change in the hardware hanging from the electrical transmission 
towers that stride in all directions across the United States. He sees 
them stripped of their high-tension wires and windmills attached to 
them instead. 

A senior scientist at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute, von 
Arx has been a professor at MIT and aconsultant to a wide variety of 
scientific agencies such as the 
National Science Foundation, the 
National Air and Space Agency, 
and the National Academy of 
Sciences. Changing the direction 
of his research every ten years or 
so, “to avoid going stale,” he has 
worked ‘in and between” the 
fields of astronomy, meteorol- 
ogy, geology, and oceanography. 
“T’ve wanted to understand the 
physical environment of man,” 
he explains. This inquiry has led 
him finally to the all-embrac- 
ing field of energy. He has ap- 
proached it, partly, “as a guy 
with Yankee ingenuity looking 
for the Model T Ford.” But he 
hasn’t found it yet. 

Among other roles, von Arxisa 
consultant to the “New Alche- 
mists,” a group of biologists, 
architects, and lapsed academics 
turned backyard inventors who 
are studying ways to fit modern 
technology into “closed-loop” 
biological systems: systems in 
which nothing can be discarded 
or used up with impunity, and 
which, in that sense, are in- 
tended as metaphors for the 
earth itself. At a cost of about 
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$1000, von Arx has built a solar pond on the field behind 
Alchemy East headquarters, near Falmouth on Cape C 
Massachusetts. This shallow concrete pool, which is filled 
water, brine, and particles of coal, is about fifteen feet in dia 
and produces some four kilowatts of thermalenergy by just sitt 
the sun—enough heat, von Arx maintains, to warm about a thi 
typical Cape Cod house. 

But the pond idea is old and already well-investigated, princ 
by Dr. Henry Tabor of Israel, and its possible applications app 
be severely limited. Von Arx has also drawn up plans 
community heating system, suitable for suburbia, which en 
underground aquifers to store summer heat for winter use. A 
in Texas is working on this too. It is a promising idea, yet unt 
Today von Arx remains primarily a theorist. 

Amory Lovins, who has spent many hours in conversation wi 
Arx, writes of “a substantial social movement” which has bes 
re-examination of the industrial ethic.” It is hard to know ju: 
pervasive such a movement might be, but its existence is ok 
Von Arx is one of this amorphous “movement’s” eloquer 
credible spokesmen. He says he is looking at energy “from a 
point of view.” His argument reproduces the Lovins and th 
Schumacher “small-is-beautiful” line, but from a naturalist 
space explorer’s perspective. Ever since the Middle Ages, vc 
believes, mankind has treated the planet as if it were “ar 
ecosystem.” To him, nuclear energy is merely another atte) 
perpetuate this dangerous violation of “the limits to n 
abundance.” We must use less energy absolutely, he feels anc 
more of what we use must be of the renewable kind. This wc 
the ideal: “To live by the natural regimen of the sun.” 


Making Peace with the Planet 


But it is difficult to foretell the ultimate practical significé 
solar heating and of the other solar arts. Their philosc 
importance is easier to see. Many well-informed participants 
energy debate hold that solar and nuclear technologics a 
mutually exclusive. We must look to both in the future, they s: 
maybe they are right in practical terms. But to solar theoris 
approaches to nature which these two technologics represe 
not compatible. In their rhetoric, solar technologics seek ¢ 
collect the energy which nature has provided, while n 
explorations have sought to penetrate the secrets of the sı 
have set about recreating versions of the solar furnace on ez 
smashing atoms. To the solar advocates, nuclear energy sta 
an arrogant, aggressive attempt to master nature, while th 
approach is a humble, passive effort to make peace with the p 
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Outside von Arx’s front door the little windmill is whirling in the 
freshening breeze off Buzzards Bay. Von Arx stands contemplating 
this piece of machinery, which looks like the skeleton of an airplane 
with the propeller still intact, mounted ona tripod some ten feet tall. 
“I think it’s beautiful,” he says. And then he points up toward the 
morning sun, which supplies the force that drives his windmill, and 
grinning, he explains, “That’s a safe distance for a nuclear reactor. 
And it runs unattended, you see.” 
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USING UP NATURE’S RESOURCES 
By David M. Burns 


David M. Burns is currently a consul- 
tant with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He 
has written on science and technology 
for various journals. This review was 
published in The Washington Post 
Book World. 
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The Twenty-NinthDay: Accommodat- 
ing Human Needs and Numbers to the 
Earth’s Resources. By Lester R. 
Brown. Washington, D.C.: World- 
watch Institute/Norton. 363 pp. 
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The title is from a riddle French 
math teachers use to illustrate ex- 
ponential growth. A pond has a lily 
pad growing in it. If the leaves dou- 
ble in number every day (2, 4, 8, etc.) 
so that they will completely fill the 
pond on the thirtieth day, then 
how much of the pond is covered on 
the twenty-ninth day? Answer: Half 
of it. Lester Brown thinks our global 
lily pond has reached the twenty- 
ninth day. The challenge now is to 
accommodate human needs and 
numbers to earth’s resources. 

The book grows out of the work of 
the Washington-based Worldwatch 
Institute, which Brown heads—a 
Distant Early Warning System for 
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world ecological, economic and social 
dangers. He warns: 


Deteriorating biological systems 
and dwindling oil reserves are 
pushing the world toward a fun- 
damental economic and social 
transformation. Rising prices for 
food, fuel, housing and other essen- 
tials are almost inevitable. All 
countries, rich and poor alike, will 
be affected. 


The four main biological systems 
on which human life depends are 
oceanic fisheries, grasslands, forests 
and croplands. Each of them has a 
“carrying capacity” which is its 
maximum sustainable yield. If we 
exceed that capacity by placing too 
great a demand on the system, we 
destroy the base itself: We will have 
eaten our seed corn. Brown sees 
today’s world dangerously moving 
in this direction. 

Fish catches are declining because 
of decades of over-fishing. Forests 
are being decimated, with resultant 
shortages of firewood (fuel for one- 
third of humanity) and increases in 
the price of all forest products, plus 
erosion on a vast scale and down- 
stream flooding. Grasslands are de- 
graded into deserts as too many 
animals overgraze a fragile envi- 





ronment. Croplands are being paved 
over, or blown away in dust storms 
or washed away in unchecked ero- 
sion. Many so-called “natural disas- 
ters” are in reality man-made. “As 
the soil washes down from the 
mountains, the people—ecological 
refugees—-are never far behind.” 
We are even overloading the trash 
bin; putting more pollution into the 
air and water than the earth can 
absorb. 


Population Pressure 


The ultimate cause of these intol- 
erable stresses is runaway popula- 
tion growth. The Environmental 
Fund in Washington has mounted a 
population “clock” whose green 
numbers tick off the arithmetic of 
human fertility. World population in 
August 1978 passed the 4,500 million 
mark, and the clock shows a quar- 
ter of a million more of us sitting 
down to breakfast—or no break- 
fast—every day, 

Brown says, “There is now some 
hope that population growth can be 
tamed. Sometime around 1970, the 
rate of world population growth 
reached an all-time high and then 
began slowly to subside.” But hope 
notwithstanding, it is certain that 
the earth’s population will double. 
Even if we could apply the fertility 
brakes now, the momentum is so in- 
exorable that population will proba- 
bly “skid” to the 10,000 to 14,000 mil- 
lion projected by United Nations 
demographers. Most of the increase 
will occur in countries which are des- 
perately poor. The billions yet to be 
born will require food, shelter and 
clothing—and, if their lives are to be 
“human” in any meaningful sense of 


that word, they will also require 
jobs, education, health care and 
amenities. Brown recognizes that 
we are not debating how many peo- 
ple can survive on the planet, but 
how many can live decently. 


The Food Problem 

Can a world of 10,000 to 14,000 mil- 
lion feed itself? Brown’s answer is 
guarded. The North American 
breadbasket may be reaching its 
limit, given the increasing cost of the 
energy required by the indus- 
trialized agriculture of our factory- 
farms. In any event, the shipment 
overseas of more millions of tons of 
American and Canadian grain may 
itself be part of the problem. This 
kind of aid allows weak governments 
to maintain cheap food for the cities 
while they continue to ignore rural 
development. The low yields in many 
of the poor countries can perhaps be 
increased. And geneticists may 
succeed in developing plants with 
greater photosynthetic efficiency, 
or cereal plants that fix nitrogen, 
are more resistant to pests, and 
more tolerant of soil, water and 
climatic variables. 

But the core of the problem has 
never been agricultural, but politi- 
cal. Landless farmers need land, and 
poor farmers need credit, access to 
markets and technical services, as 
well as incentives to produce. Brown 
believes foreign aid donors are going 
to have to promote a turn-around in 
priorities. “Trickle-down” has sim- 
ply not worked, he says. “Quite 
commonly, countries with 70 percent 
of their population in rural areas 
may allocate 20 percent of their pub- 
lic sector investments to those same 
areas.” 
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` The Energy Dilemma 


The second source of the trans- 
formation Brown predicts is the end 
of cheap oil. Oil production in the 
United States peaked in 1970 and we 
now import about half of what we 
consume. World oi: production will 
peak as early as 1983 by one esti- 
mate, as late as 1995 by a later 
guess. Whatever the exact date, says 
Brown, \ 


The transition to alternative 
sources is far behind schedule. The 
fading of the nuclear dream [as 
costs soar and env-ronmental and 
proliferation questions mount] and 
the potential climetic constraints 
on the future use of coal [the in- 
crease of atmospheric carbon di- 
oxide may trigger irreversible 
changes in the world’s climate] 
further underline the urgency of 
developing renewakle resources... 
Yet only a few countries—such as 
China with its reforestation pro- 
grams, methane generators, and 
small-seale hydroe.ectric genera- 
tors; and Brazil w:th its ethanol 
automotive-fuel »rogram—are | 
systematically developing their 
renewable energy sources. 


The continuing rise in oil prices 
will most directly affect the food di- 
lemma. New land can be cleared, and 
irrigation sources created by divert- 
ing rivers or pumping underground 
aquifers. Chemical fertilizers might 
be able to maintain tne productivity 
of marginal lands. But this will re- 


quire massive infusions of energy’ 


and capital—both in critically short 
supply. Brown says enalysts should 
not ask, “How much food can the 
world. produce?” “The critical ques- 


"a9 


tion is, ‘How much food can the world 
produce at a price people can 
afford?’ ” And he reminds us that 
famine strikes hardest at the land- 
less, the babies, the old, the weak. 
‘The transition from wood to coal 
powered the Industrial Revolution; 
and the move from coal to oil charac- 
terized what Brown calls the Auto- 
Industrial Age. Our generation will 
have to make a similar transition to 


_ sustainable sources. It is inevitable, 


and will probably cause great dislo- 
cations. And there is little time in 
which to adapt. 


From Domination to Accommodation 


In the final third of the book, 
Brown discusses the economic im- 
plications of these two transitions, 
and it is in this synthesis of many 
disciplines that he makes his most 
original contribution. 


The accelerating deterioration of 
biological systems represents a de- 
terioration in the human prospect. 
While the most immediate symp- 
toms of stress are ecological—soil 
erosion and deforestation—they 
soon manifest themselves in 
economic terms—inflation and un- 
employment. Ultimately they as- 
sume a social and political 
character—hunger, forced migra- 
tion to the cities, declining living 
level and political unrest... When ` 
offtake exceeds the regenerative 
capacities of biological systems... 
the real costs of production can 
only rise. 


The new world Brown envisages 
will require a shift in attitude from 
domination to accommodation. The 
“cowboy economics” of smash- 


1 


grab-and-run must give way to an 
understanding of natural forces. 


One way to shake the throw- 
away mentality, and we surely 
must, is to shake the ‘there’s more 
where that came from’ mental- 
ity... Growth as the dominant 
objective of economic policy will be 
forced to give way to sustainabil- 
ity... The basie choice will be 
between voluntary simplicity or 
enforced austerity. 

Ecologists understand that the 
deteriorating relationship be- 
tween four billion humans and the 
earth’s biological systems cannot 
continue, But few political leaders 
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have yet to grasp the social signifi- 
cance of this unsustainable situa- 
tion. Intelligence agencies are or- 
ganized to alert political leaders 
to potential military threats, but 
there is no counterpart network to 
warn of the collapse of a biological 
system. 


This important book is just such a 
measured, balanced warning. One 
can only hope that it is read widely, 
translated into many languages, 
and stimulates the international 
dialogue which could help avert the 
kinds of disasters it so clearly - 
foretells. 


MODERNISM REVISITED 


By Hilton Kramer 


The reviewer is senior art critic of 
The New York Times. His review is 
abridged from The New York Times 
Book Review. 


Art and Act: On Causes in History 
~Manet, Gropius, Mondrian, By Peter 
Gay, New York: Harper & Row. 265 
pp. 


The decline of religious faith in the 
nineteenth century coincided with 
the writing of the first great his- 
tories of religion and the new criti- 
cism of the Bible. Something similar 
seems to be occurring in our time in 
the realm of culture. As the modern 
movement in the arts draws to a 
close, the writing of its history 
© by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


—-which means, inevitably, a revalu- 
ation of its achievements—appears 
to be beginning in earnest. Clio, the 
muse of history, is apparently best 
approached when the ardors of ab- 
solute belief have begun to cool. 
Historical parallels are notori- 
ously risky, but this one may be in- 
structive. For much of the existing 
literature on the modern movement 
is, indeed, of a “religious” tenor. Its 
spirit is at once sectarian, evangeli- 
cal and demonological. Sainthood is 
readily conferred on its heroes, and 
its antagonists are regularly con- 
signed to eternal damnation. : 
All of this is now changing, how- 
ever. The age of apologetics is over; 
the literature of modernism is pass- 
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' ing into a more “secular” phase. A 
> sense of complexity and contradic- 
=; tion is replacing the “old time reli- . 


gion” that saw modernism as a sim- 
ple, single-minded struggle of esthe- 
tic virtue against the forces of a be- 
nighted society and a recalcitrant 
“tradition.” 


I can think of no better ern : 


tion to this revisionist view of mod- 
ernism than the book that Peter 


Gay, Professor of History at Yale 


University, has row written under 
the title ofA7t ana Act. Although it is 
small in compass, dealing with only 
three artists, this is a book large in 


-its implications. For it offers itself as 


a model of how the historical imagi- 
nation might beg-n to come to grips 
with the dazzling array of materials 
that awaits the chronicler of the 
modern movemert. l 
The World of Craft 


N 


The three figures that occupy the 
foreground of Art and Act—Manet, 
Gropius and Mondrian—are al- 
ready, of course, the subjects of a 
voluminous literature, and Profes-. 
sor Gay cannot be said to add much 
in the way of original research. Yet 
he succeeds, I think, in doing some- 
thing important. He gives us a fresh 
reading of this literature, bringing 
to it a historical perspective re- 


“ markably free of the stereotypes - 
MOEA 7 Re _ vacy,’’ which Professor Gay seeks tc 


‘bring into historical consideratior 


that are enshrined in the standard 
art histories. For it is not exactly art 


- history that Professor Gay is writing 


in Art and Act. His book consists, 
rather, of studies in the history of 
the culture of which art is but a part. 


' .Men and women live in culture, 
through a.series of mediations; 


`.: they rarely confront. society, the 


more 


economy, polities directly... One 
ofthəse worlds, decisive for most, is 
that of work: the technological, 
pedagogic, legal situation in which 
men and women wrest their liveli- 
hood from the soil, the loom, or the 
typewriter... For most human be- 
ings, work, its possibilities.and its 
frustrations, engrosses the fore- 
ground of existence ...invad- 
ing on one side the public world 6f 
culture and, on the other, the inti- 
mate world of private life. 


As a professional historian, Pro- 
fessor Gay is aware of the distance 
that has traditionally separated the 
writing of history from considera- 
tions o? this sort. “The study of these 


‘domains of work and habit, which ] 
_will call the world of craft,’ he 


writes, “have long been the preserve 
of specialists...the general his- 
torian. has normally treated then 
preoccupations as. somewhat ar- 
cane, almost precious, as though it is 
somehow more profound—or at least 
‘professional—to explair. 
Edouard Manet’s canvases as the 
work of an alienated artist in philis. 
tine. bourgeois society. rather thar 
that of a craftsman trained in the 
conventions of French painting anc 
moved. by the Spanish masters.” 

As with this “world of craft,” sc 


‘with “man’s most. intimate worlds 


those: of his family and his inne 
life—which, together, Iwill call pri 


as part of what he calls “the causa 
tapestry. ” It is his purpose in Ari 
and Act, then, to attempt to discove} 
in his three chosen subjects what 
ever pattern may be discernible ir 
the particular “causal tapestry” 

each. And it is his achievement, 


` think, to persuade us not only tha: 


he has found these patterns but also 
that his dialectic of culture, craft 
and privacy brings us appreciably 
closer to the actualities of modern 
cultural history than we have 
hitherto been. 


The Imperative of Culture 


In the case of Manet, long the 
sainted hero of avant-garde rebel- 
lion, it is neither the innovations of 
his craft nor the imperatives of his 
private life but the third term of this 
dialectic—culture itself—that, for 
Professor Gay, holds the key to his 
modernism: the term that binds 
Manet to the bourgeois ethos of his 
time. Manet is, in this view, exactiy 
what one of the conservative critics 
of his day called him, intending no 
compliment of course—‘‘an essen- 
tially bourgeois painter.” For when 
Professor Gay speaks of “the pri- 
macy of culture” in Manet’s art, he 
means something quite specific: an 
allegiance to “a new ideal...an 
urban industrial ideal.” “Manet the 
modernist,” he writes, “found his 
values, and the principal impulses 
for his work, in the urban industrial 
society growing around him.” Some 
of the best pages of Art and Act are 
devoted to tracing these values 
through the course of Manet’s 
ceuvre, ending with a discussion of 
that great painting, “The Railroad” 
(1873)—for Professor Gay, ‘“Manet’s 
manifesto in behalf of modernity—in 
which one sees not the locomotive 
but only its steam clouds.” 

From Manet’s example, Professor 
Gay draws certain conclusions about 
the nature of modernism. Rejecting 
the notion that, as he says, ‘‘domi- 
nates in our day,” that modernism 
was “the impassioned protest of 
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civilized artists and thinkers 
against the mechanization, the ug- 
liness, the rootlessness, the sheer 
vulgarity of technological mass 
civilization,” he offers quite a differ- 
ent view. 


The modernist movement was 
not only an expression of hos- 
tility. It was also an act of affirma- 
tion. Sometimes, in fact often, it 
was cheerful.... In truth, moder- 
nism was as much the heir as the 
adversary of liberalism, as much 
the climax as the nemesis of 
bourgeois life. ` 


In this passage, and elsewhere 
in Art and Act, Professor Gay re- 
stores to us that sense of mission and 
hope that is as much a part of the 
modern movement as the alienation 
and recoil that are now taken to be 
its sole attributes. 


Craft and Privacy 


The chapters on Walter Gropius 
and Piet Mondrian bring us into 
the twentieth century, and thus into 
the breakdown of the bourgeois cul- 
ture to which Manet could still re- 
main attached without compromis- 
ing his art. For Gropius, according to 
Professor Gay, the solution to this 
breakdown lay in revitalizing the 
craft of architecture. Yet the 
Gropius of Art and Act is anything 
but the textbook ideologue of func- 
tionalism so often encountered. He 
is both a votary of technology and an 
artist of romantic yearning, often 
divided in his loyalties, dreaming 
the dream of medieval communi- 
tarianism while aspiring to make 
something exalted of the machine 
esthetic. Gropius, too, emerges from 


my oy 
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this study somewhat altered, an 
artist for whom *‘no position was 
pure and no victary permanent.” 
It is in Mondrian, the very ar- 
chetype of the lofty purist, that Pro- 
fessor Gay explores “the claims of 
privacy,” and here again substan- 
tially revises the sereotype that has 
` been given to us by so much modern- 
ist criticism. For # is not in the em- 
pyrean of pure pic-orial form that he 
locates the essential impulse of 
Mondrian’s art, tut in the artist’s 
flight from sentiment and sensual- 
ity, his “dread of desire. No senti- 
ment, no curves, no touching—that 
is how he lived ar.d that is what his 
paintings proclaim,” he writes of 
Mondrian’s classic abstractions. 


Fi 


“His pa.ntings offer impressi 
dence o? just how much beau 
talented can wrest from fes 
identifying that “fear” as one 
essential causes of Mondriar 
Professor Gay introduces a 
certain to have an effect on 
histories of abstract.art. 

In his introduction to Art ai 
Professor Gay declares that 
not her2 addressing myself to 
an aestnetic object. I propose 
with ar; as a piece of history.” 
writing about art as history, 
significantly revised the w: 
moderr “aesthetic object” a 
makers will henceforth be per 
In writing about art as histc 
has succeeded in restoring it 
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"SUBSCRIBE TO THEY 


< AMERICAN A 
AND HAVE THE FEEL OF 
AMERICAN CULTURE! 


The best of American culture and thought gently blows into your room as your 
subscription copy of. “he American Revew arrives in the mail. It covers almost 
every field of culture—literature, philosophy, the arts, and the social sciences, 
and occasionally even science. It is a quarterly journal of opinion and analysis « 
subjects of current intellectual and cultural interest in America as expressed by 
some of its most creative and original thinkers. Here is a sampling: 


@ Saul Bellow “Mobel Lecture” i , 
` @ John Updike “The Future of the Novel’ - 
è Henry A. Kissinger “Current Directions of U.S. Foreign Policy” 
è Joseph Epstein “Saul Bellow: America’s Major Novelist” 
è Irving Kristol “Liberty and Econ>mics” é ; 
-@ Arthur Koestle- “Why we Laugh?” ia 


@ Rene Dubos “Discovering America” Fil ty Aca 
‘@ Peter F. Drucker “The Innovative S RE ; ‘onlin Res 
@ Isaac ASTO SA Holngrapny Pr:mer” ‘opal ie Suns 


© Stanley Kauffinan : “Notes on Theater and Film” , T ‘he a 120d to. 


è Agnes de Mille “Do I Hear a Waltz?” / siikAn Tican R ' 
@ Seymour Martir Lipset “Socialism in America” "Ne hast, 108 Sep Y 
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